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PREFACE. 


Mr. White, in his preface to the Natural 
ifistory of Selborne, observes, ‘ that if sta- 

‘ tionary men would pay some attention to 

• * • 

* the districts on which th^y reside, and 
1 would publish 4;heir thoughts respecting 
‘ the objects that surround them, from such 
‘ materials might be drawn the most com- 
‘ plete county histories.’ 

It was this remark which first induced me 
to write down any observations winch oc- 
curred to me on subjects relating to Natural 
History ; and I am odnvinced that if *the 
pl*n were to»be*adopted by persons* residing 
in {he country, aAd especially by clergymen, 
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much useful and ’pleasing information* wduld 
be obtained. 

This little work has no pretensions what- 
ever to science. Its arrangement may be 
considered defective, and jnany of the re- 
marks too minute..* The time, however, 
which has been devoted to it, has afforded 
me amusement of a harmless, if not in- 
structive kind«> and it would give me yo 
little pleasure to be assured that I should 
have been the instrument of le&ding # jothers 
to ertjoy equal pleasure with myself in 
studying the works of Nature. 

After this avowal, I can only hope that 
my little book may be received w*th in- 
dulgence. Almost every* one now writes 
something : the scribimus indocli doctique 
was never in greater force : 

6 Those who canqot write, and those who can, 

* All rhyme, and scrawl, j^id scribble, to a man.’ 

AddisSn says that an autSor* should tafke 
all methods to hutyible hirfiself in the opi- 
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nion he has of his own performances. I can 
with great truth say, that I have this im- 
pression so strong upon me, that I expe- 
rience no little dread in sending forth this 
offspring of my leisure hours. 

I can only say, in the two last lines ol a 
stanza which one of our poets, later than 
Chaucer, offers me — 


j ( Go, little book ! and in those lists ot Fame 

‘ Where strive the mightiest, run thy destined race ; 

‘ Where deathless bays shall crown the victor’s name, 

* Show, umbasVd, if bashfully, thy face: 
t Where, should scant deed achieved scant guerdon claim, 
c Thy true intending yet may win t7iee grace. 

‘ Go ! praised enough* and proud , if thine the power 
* To please one feeling heart for one calm, thoughtful hour J 
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GLEANING^ 


IN 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


’ 4 There ar% still in thee, 
Instructive Book of Nature ! many leaves 
Which yet no mortal has perused.’ 


We have often conversed together on the subject of 
Natural History^ and you are aware how very de- 
sirous I have been that it should become one of your 
favourite studies. I have,, therefore, devoted a few 
hours of the present •whiter in putting together some 
of the remarks which I have from time to time made 
or collected on the animal creation — a study not only 
delightful In itself, but which tends to promote good 
and kind feelings, and to raise our affections to that 
Being by whose infinite power and wisdom all things 
were made. Indeed, the more minutely we» search 
into the lystory, habits, and economy of the birds, 
animals^ and insects, which surrovAid us> the more 
reason shall we have to admire the various demon- 
strations of the Creator’s wisdom in the composition, 
order, and harmony, of each of them, however insig- 
nificant they may appear to us. • We are led tcysee 
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that the minutest 'things in nature are appointed 
to some particular end and purpose and that the 
' Deity is as conspicuous in die structure of a fly’s 
' wing, as he is in t^ie bright globe of the sun itself.’ 
I cannot give you a much stronger proof of this, than 
by quoting a passage from Derham’s Physico-Theo- 
logy, a book whi<sh will botlf delight and instruct you. 
Speaking of the formation of insects, he says, ' It is 
'an amazing thing to reflect upon the surprising 
' minuteness, art, and curiosity, of the joint s, muscles*. 

' tendons, and nerves, necessary to perform all the 
' motions of the legs, the wings, and every other 
r part; and all these things Concur in minute animals, 
'even in the smallest mite and animalcule; and 
' having named these ^animals, why should I mention 
' only one part of their bodies, when we have in that 
' little compass a whole and complete body, as ex- 
' quisitely formed, and (as far as our scrutiny can 
' possibly reach) as neatly adorned, as the largest 
' animals? Let us consider that there we' have eyes, 

' a brain, a mouth, a stomach, entrails, and every 
' other part of an animal body, as w ell as legs and 
' feet, and that all those parts have each of them their 
' necessary apparatus of nerves, of various muscles, 

' and every other part; that other insects have,*- and 
'that all is covered and guarded with a well-made 
'’tegument, beset with bristles end adorned with neat 
' imbrications; and many other fineries.’ 

appears almost impossible that anv attentive * 
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observer* of this exquisite Workmanship should not 
he. compelled to acknowledge that it is produced 
by, and is worthy of? a great, all-powerful* and 
benevolent (Creator, who had some good and wise 
purpose to answer in everything he did ; and surely, 
when this conviction is once firmly irypressed upon 
your mind,, you will *find % infinite p&asure and grati- 
fication in making diligent researches into the works 
of Nature; convinced as I am that the further your 
inquiries are carried, the more cause you will have to 
be delighted with the study* and to acknowledge that 
tlie^hand which made all these things*must be divine. 

Another inducement I would hold out to you for 
the prosecution §f this study, is the pleasure you will 
derive in’your solitary walks ancl rides^ from observing 
the manners and habits of those birds and insects 
which may fall in* Jrour way. An incurious person 
passes by them, as it were, with his eyes closed; while 
an attentive observer, and a lover of Nature, has his 
time and his thoughts delightfully occupied in the 
cont emplation of every insect which crosses his path, 
and of every bird which he sees near him. He hgpes 
either to find in each of them something hefetofore 
unnoticed, or to admire the beautiful symmetry and 
elegance of their external appearance, and their dif- 
ferent manners and mode of living. Such observa- 
tions # I would recommend you to write dovm from 
time to time, however trivial they may appear to 
some persons. Your chary will always be a source of 
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amusement to you, and one from which, too doubt, 
some new or useful information maf be derived, ras 
it is quite impossible that any* one man alone can in- 
vestigate the works of Nature ; and it is only, there- 
fore, by the united observations of different persons, 
that, those mqre accurate discoveries can be made, 
apd fresh anecdofes obtained, which are necessary to 
form a correct natural 0 history. It is to a similar 
diary of remarks that We are indebted for one of 
the most delightful books in the English language — \ 
I allude to Mr. Whjte’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne ; a work which, whether we consider the useful 
information it contains, or the elegant and agreeable 
manner in which it is written, has, and will continue 
to afford, pleasure and gratification to every lover of 
Nature, f as long as her works have power to charm.’ 

I cannot conclude these introductory observations 
better than by quoting what he says on this his 
favourite study. 

f These pursuits, by keeping the body ( imd mind 
( employed, have, under Providence, contributed to 
r mt^ch health and cheerfulness of spirits, even to old 
€ age, 3nd have led me to the knowledge of a circle, 

* of gentfemen whose intelligent communications have 

* afforded me much pleasing information.’ 
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fc He clieerly sings, 

c And trusts with conscious pride his downy wings ; 
c Still louder breathes, and in the lace of day 
‘ Mounts up.* 

I have found it of infinite use, in file course of my 
observations on the habits and manners of animals, 
never to lose sight of the principle, which I hold to 
# be an Invariable one, that every created being is 
formed in the best possible mariner, with reference to 
its peculiar habits, either for self-preservation, or for 
procuring its food ; and that nothing is given to it 
but what is intended to answer some good and useful 
pu rpose/*ho wever unable we may to account for 
what may appear to us ill-contrived or unnecessary. 

With this conviction, I have for some time past 
been endeavouring- to assign a use for the remarkable 
and, indeed, what appears disproportionate length of 
the claws if the skylark, and it lately afforded me 
no small gratification to think that I had discovered 
the purposes for which it is furnished with ttjtem. 
-That they were not intended to enable the*bird to 
search the earth for food, or to fix itself more securely 
on tlie branches of trees, is evident* as they neither 
scratch the ground nor roost ©n trees. 

The lark makfs itfc nest generally in grass fields, 
where it is liable to be ^injured either by cattle grazing 
over ft, or by the mower. In* case of alarm /rom 
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either these or otjicr causes, the parent birds remove 
their eggs, by means of their long claws, to a pldce 
of greater security ; and this transportation I have 
observed to be effected in a very short space of time. 
By placing a lark’s egg, which is rather large in 
proportion to*the size of the bird, in the foot, and 
then drawing theclaws over it, you will perceive that 
they are of sufficient length to secure the egg firmly, 
and by this means the bird is enabled to convey its 
eggs to another place, where she can sit upon and* 
hatch them*. 

When one of my mowers first told me that, he 
had observed the fact, I was somewhat disinclined to 
credit it; but I have since ascertained it beyond a 
doubt, and now< mention it as another strong proof 
of that order in the economy of Nature, by means 
of which this affectionate bird is enabled to secure 
its forthcoming offspring. I call it affectionate, be- 
cause few birds show a stronger attachment to their 
youngf. 

While on the subject of larks, I will mention 
another curious circumstance respecting them. I 
have often strained my eyes in watching them while 

* It was observed to me that these long claws of the lark might 
be intended to answer a double purpose — that of enabling the bird 
to walk with more ease on the grass where it frequently harbours. 

t Sincetthis was written, I have had a further opportunity of 
observing the fact respecting the larks removing their eggs ; and 
a friend informs me that, when he was recently in Scotland, a 
shepUvd mentioned having witnessed the same circumstance. 
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the^ sjfng their beautiful notes on the wing, till I 
cOuld see them no longer. 

4 Up springs the lark, 

4 Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn ; 

4 Ere yet the shadows fly, he,* mounted, sings 
4 Amid the dawning clouds.’ 

If, in his descent, hp hears the voige 3f his mate, you 
may observe him fall to thg earth apparently likfc a 
stone. This, however, does not take place during 
the pgriod of incubation, or before the young birds 
have left their nest. At those times I have observed 
that the lark, in his descent, flies along the surface 
of the field, and alights at some distance from his 
nest. It is evident that this foresight is given to it 
by its benevolent Creator foi the better preservation 
of its young ; as, if it alighted a? its nest, the spot 
might easily be watched, and its young fall a prey 
to some marauding ploughboy. 

I have now done with the lark, but it is a great 
favourite; and notwithstanding all that poets have 
said of the nightingale, it is, perhaps, listened iq 
during its aerial flights with more pleasure than any 
other songster we have. 

* To hear the lark begin his ifight, 

' And singing, startle the dull night 
4 From his watch-tow’r in the sties, 

4 Till the dapple dawn doth rise ; 

4 Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

4 And at «my window bid good morrow.’ 

Milton’s V Allegro* 
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c By Nature led, 

A thousand shifts she tries.* 

Somerville. 

Animals which prowl \>r move about much in the 
dark, are furnished with projecting hairs or whiskers 
from the upper lips, which guide them in their pas- 
sage through runs in hedges or holes. These hairs 
serve as feelers ,' and are exactly of such a length, 
that the body of the animal will pass through any 
opening which these projecting hairs do not touch on 
cither side. They are Very sensitive, and if they are 
ever so slightly touched while the animal sleeps, it 
is instantly aware of it. Hates 'Very often make 
their runs or mews between two strong upright sticks 
in a hedge, which will just allow them to pass through, 
without being sufficiently large to admit the*passage 
of a dog, should it be in pumiit. Tliis is a very 
extraqrdinary instinct, and shows a great foresight of 
danger. Jn passing through this passage at night, 
these feelers must be *of great service to the gtnimal, 
who without, them would probably run against ob- 
jects* which might injury it. Horses have these 
strong haigs both on the upper and lower lips, IjMt 
they are probably designed for another use — that 
of keeping flies and insects fronTannoying them «by 
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getting ‘into their nostrils while they are grazing. 
They are sufficiently close together for that pur- 
pose, and, moving a£ they do, while the horse is 
feeding, serve to brush awayj anything offensive. 
Some animals are not furnished in this way, but 
then they are provided with something which pro- 
tects them, equally w r ell from a sftnilar annoyance. 
The elephant, for instance, hhs a sort of valve placed 
at the extremity of his proboscis, w r hich he carefully 
closes avhen he is not using it, to prevent anything 
getting up his trunk which might injure him. His 
ey^s are small ; but, if they were m proportion to 
his size, he could not, with his peculiar formation, 
protect them so readily from injury in countries 
where ifrsects are very formidable. ^ He is, however, 
furnished with large pendant ears, which serve him 
as flappers in prdteefing his head from flies. In- 
deed, there are few, if any animals, which are not 
provided with sufficient means to guard themselves 
from injitries from those creatures w r ho may annoy, 
but do not prey upon •them. They have also some* 
instinctive or actual properties, which enable # thcm 
in some degree to secure themselves against the 
attacks .of stronger animals, who, however, must 
have food, and generally obtain* it only by great 
exertion or watchfulness. . We see this in e\*ery 
gradation in the animal world, and it is a striking 
instance of that order in nature which serves to keep 
up a due proportion *of each \rcated thing, without 
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suffering any one species to be exterminated. This 
would be the case if too much facility were afforded 
to predatory animals of securing the weaker ones 
whenever they pleased. A lion or a tiger has to wait 
long in ambush, and to exert much patience and 
watchfulness, before it can find an opportunity of 
swinging upon its prey^ This is the case with the 
cat, fox, and some otfier animals, and occurs also 
amongst amphibia and evSn insects. What is wanting 
in swiftness is made up in cunning ; so that, in some ' 
cases, even a semblance of death is put on for the 
purpose of securing food more readily. * 

I have entered into these remarks, because I have 
always considered the subject worthy of attention. 
How much would our actual enjoyment ancFcomforts 
in this world be diminished if any one of the various 
species of quadrupeds, birds, or insects, which we see 
about us, were suffered to increase in too great a 
proportion! We can hardly form a calculation of 
the greatness of the evil either to ourselves' or to the 
different created objects. At present, however, every- 
thing is most beautifully ordered and arranged, and 
no one species predominates too much over another. 
Those which are most useful to man multiply in 
a much greater proportion than others whrch are 
noxious. The latter, however, have their appointed 
use, and* are made instruments** in the hands of a 
» superintending Deity for good. To a contemplative 
imndrt is often a fearful consideration to reflect on 
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•the various modes of existence, and the different 
botlics* wherein it has pleased Gojd to cause life to 
dwell ; many of which are subjected to great suffer- 
ings, and especially *from one part of the creation 
preying upon another. WhafJ however, many have 
brought fonvard as an argument of the want of 
mercy and justice in Almighty God* is, on the con- 
trary, a proof of ft is goodness and benevolence.. 

The means which Nature* takes to secure every race 
from becoming extinct, is to produce them in super- 
abundance. The only way, therefore, of prevent- 
ing them from overrunning the^earth, is to pro- 
duce enemies who shall prey upon and keep them 
within due limits. These different races, unless they 
were killed by their enemies, would increase beyond 
the supply of their food, so that tfcc ordinary course 
of death amongst them would be the most painful 
one that can be imagined, namely, starvation. The 
real effect, therefore, of what may appear a disorder 
and cruelty in Nature, is, in point of fact, a mercy, 
as the Individuals are taken off by a sudden death, 
in the height of their vigour, instead of being subject 
to the alternative of the lingering and protrac/ed one 
which a want of food must haije occasioned. 

‘ H#w admirable, therefore, are the works of God ! 
**how excellent the operations of his hands ! 

* I considered plants *and animals ; four-footed 

f Veasts, and (peeping things ; * 

* In all was manifested {njinite wisdom, and an 
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€ excellent workmanship that I could not compre- . 
f hend. 

( Yet so much was made known unfo me, as de- 
( clared the power and goodne*ss of God ; and the * 

* continued agency of .t he Great Creator, and Lord 

* of all things. 

4 Wherefore Itfive we eyes to see ? and hearts that 
4 wcv may know ancf understand ? 

4 O Lord, make me to contemplate thy glorious 

* works : and that which I lfliow not, teach thou me ! ’ 


It has been justly remarked that there is nothing 
done by men worthy of commendation, but God has 
imprinted some imitation of it even in brutes and 
insects : we see this in Various instances. Beavers 

f 

are not only an example of great industry, but the 
manner in which they perform* thfelr operations in 
making their dams or embankments according to 
existing circumstances, in a way which one would 
almost have thought mere instinct could itf>t have 
taught them, proves them to be possessed of a faculty 
which anight be considered as only belonging to man. 
If we want instances of fidelity, attachment, and 
sagacity, we have them in the dog ; and all tjiat we 
know of the elephant proves him to be capable af 
imitating some of the best faculties which are found 
in rational beings. Ilis trunk serves him instead ^of 
$ hand, and with that member, added to the great 
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shane of# sense and docility with which he is endowed, 
he # is capable ftf performing various actions, which 
man, in a state of ignorance and barbarism, would 
not have atfempted. If we want to see beautiful 
architecture, we should watch the operations of the 
bee and other insects ; and the weaver might take a 
lesson from the wel/ of *a spider. *The persevering 
industry of the ant has been held up to us for imita- 
tion, not only by Solomon, but by the ancient poets. 

( Magni formica laboris, 

( Ore trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit acervo 

c Quem struit, baud iguara ac non incicUta futuri.’ 

j 

Pope has beautifully expressed these thoughts in 

his Essay on Man, — 

•• 

* Thus, then, to man the voice of Nature spake — 

4 Go, from the creatures tliy instruction take : 

4 Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
c Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 

6 Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
c Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 

4 Leurfc of the little nautilus to sail, 
t Spread the thin oar,*and catch the driving gale.' 
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c Each cvawling insect holds a rank 
c Important in the fdan of Him who framed 
* This scale of beings/ 

Thomson. 

My bees are a constant source of amusement to 
me ; and the more I study them, the more I am led 
to admire their wonderful instinct and sagacity Few 
things, however, surprise me more than the power 
which they possess of communicating what I can 
only call * intelligence ’ to each other. This I observe 
to be almost invariably the case before they swarm. 
Some scouts may then be observed to leave the hive, 
and for some time to hover round a particular bush 
or branch of a tree, after whifch they return to the 
hive. In a little while the new swarm quits it, and 
s ettles on the branch wliich had been previously 
fixed upon by the scouts. The same pow^f of com- 
munication may be observed in the ant. I have 
often put a small green caterpillar near an ants’ -nest ; 
you may see it immediately seized by one of the 
ants, who, after several ineffectual efforts t$ drag it 
to its nest, will qtiit it, go up to another a^t, \*nd 
thfcy will appear to hold a conversation together by 
means o£ their antennae, after which they will return 
together to the caterpillar, and, by their united efforts, 
drag jt where they wi^h to deposit it. 
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I iiave also frequently observed two ants meeting 
on .their path across a gravel- walk, one going from, 
and the other returning* to the nest. They will stop, 
touch each other’s antennae, and appear to hold a 
conversation; and I could almost fancy that one 
was communicating to the other the best place for 
foraging, which Dr. Frailklin thought they have the 
power of doing, from the following circumstance* 
Upon discovering a number, of ants regaling them- 
selves with some treacle in one of his cupboards, he 
put them to the rOut, and then suspended the pot of 
treacle by a string from the ceiling* imagined 

that he had put the whole army to flight, but was 
surprised to see a single ant quit the pot, climb up 
the string cross the ceiling, and regain its nest. In 
less than half an hour several of its companions 
sallied forth, traveled* the ceiling, and reached the 
depository, which they constantly revisited until the 
treacle was consumed. 

Huber jsays, e that Nature has given to ants a 
* language of communication by the contact of their 
‘ antenna; ; and that, with these organs, they .are 
/ enabled to render mutual assistance in theirJabours 
f and in Jtheir dangers ; discover again their route 
f when they have lost it, and mate each other ac- 
€ quainted with their necessities. We see, then/ he 
adds^ * that insects which live in society are*in pos- 
€ session of a language ; and in consequence of en- 
f j°yi»g a language in 'common >vith us, although of 
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* an inferior degree, "have they not greater importance 

* in our eyes, and do they not embellish the very spec- 
6 tacle of the universe ? ’ 

What I have said respecting the p6wer of com- 
municating intelligence to each other, possessed by 
bees and ants, applies also to wasps. If a single 
wasp discovers a* deposit of ' honey or other food, he 
will return to his nest and impart the good news to 
his companions, who wilk sally forth in great numbers 
to partake of the fare which has been discovered for 
them. It is, therefore, I think, sufficiently clear that 
these insects Khve what Huber calls an f antennal 
language,’ — a language, we can have no doubt, that 
is perfectly suited to them, — adding, we know not 
how much, to their happiness and enjoyments, and 
furnishing another proof that there is a God, — 
almighty, all-wise, and all-good,* — who has f orna- 
mented the universe ’ with so many objects of delight- 
ful contemplation, that we may see him in all his 
works, and learn, not only to fear him for Ws power, 
but to love him for the care which he takcs*of us, and 
of all his created beings. 
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c They also ktio\}, 
c And reason , not contemptibly,* 

Hilton. 


I believe that I consider with as much reverence u» 
any one can do, and I hope J;hat I am duly grateful 
£or the jvonderful faculty which it has pleased our 
infinitely wise and good Creator to bestow upon his 
favourite creature man, for his guidance — I mean his 
inestimable gift to us of Reason. At the same time 
I must confess that I am very far from participating 
in that pi^le which seems to hawe led some philoso- 
phers to suppose that they should infringe upon the 
dignity of our highly privileged species, by admitting 
any of the kinds which have been placed below us in 
the scale of creation, to a share in tliis endowment. 
On the contrary, my observations of nature have all 
tended to lead me to think, and I believe that, in 
general, those who devote much of their time and^at- 
tention to studying the habits and manners of animals, 
will be disposed to the same opinion, that if our race 
has been pre-eminently distinguished by receiving 
the full light of reason, some sparks and glimmer- 
ings of the same Diyine faculty have been^vouch- 
safed by the same forming and almighty hand to 
Qur inferior fellow-creatures . 



IS INSTINCT ALtlEb TO BEASON. 

It is no doubt exceedingly difficult, and* perhaps 
impossible, to define where instinct ends, and reason 
begins, in animals. But that some of them are en- 
dowed with a faculty which does not come under the 
usual notion of instinct, by whatever other name we 
may choose to call it, will, I think, hardly allow of a 
dispute. This,*\is it strikes me", appears in the dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence which we are accus- 
tomed to recognize as elevating one species of animal 
above another, — as the half-reasoning elephant fo~ 
instance, and the friend of man, the dog, above num- 
berless others. Now, instinct of one tribe, one would 
think, as much as in another, must be full and per- 
fect, and would not admit of our considering the 
degree of intelligence manifested in one ^species as 
higher or lower than that possessed by another. 
Again : much more must we conceive that the proper 
instinct of any species will be fully, and therefore 
equally, possessed by all individuals of that species. 
How, then, upon the notion of mere in^inct, shall 
we account for that superiority of intelligence, which is 
fortyd in one individual, to others of the same species, 
and which is familiar to those who are employed 
about, or in any way in the habit of conversing 
with, animals ? 1 But the observation which appears 
to me most decidedly to carry the faculties of animals 
to something exceeding the measure and character 
of instinct, is that of the new and ingenious con- 
trivances to which they will often have recourse in 



anecdotes in confirmation. Iff 

situatlbns,* and upon occasions, much too accidental 
and •peculiar to admit of our imagining that they 
could have been contemplated and provided against 
in the regular instinct of the wlflple species. This 
we should naturally be disposed to conceive must 
have been given to regulate the ordimyy habits of 
the animals, and adapted to those exigencies of their # 
mode of life which are continually occurring, not to 
such as do rarely, and might * one would be tempted 
iif say, ifever occur. A few instances will, perhaps, 
better explain what I mean, ajid carrv* more per- 
suasion than my argument. 

I was one day feeding the poor elephant (who 
was so barbarously put to death at Exeter ’Change) 
with potatSfes, which he took out of rqy hand. One 
of them, a round one, fell On the floor, just out of 
the reach of his proboscis. He leaned against his 
wooden bar, put out his trunk, and could just touch 
ihc potato, but could not pick it up. After several 
ineffectual ejforts, he at last blew the potato against 
the opposite wall with ‘sufficient force to make it 
rebound, and he then, without difficulty, secured Jt. 
Now it is quite clear, I think, thyit instinct *never 
taught the elephant to procure his food in this man- 
ner; and* it must,* therefore, have been reason, or 
some intellectual faculty, which enabled him to be 
so good a judge of cftuse and effect. Indeed, the 
reflecting power -of some animals .is quite extraor- 
dinary. * I had a dog who was much attached to me, 

C 2 
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and who, in consequence of his having been tifcd up 
on a Sunday morning, to prevent his accompanying 
me to church, would conceal himself in good time 
on that day, and I f Vas sure to find him either at the 
entrance of the church, or, if he could get in, under 
the place where I usually sat. 

A* gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite old 
pointer to a friend wHo had not much to accuse him- 
self of in the slaughter°bf partridges, however much 
he might have frightened them. After ineffectually 
firing at some birds which the old pointer had found 
for him, the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded to accom- 
pany the same person afterwards. 

I have been^often much delighted with watching 
the manner in which some of the old bucks in 
Bushy Park contrive to get the berries from the fine 
thorn-trees there. They will raise themselves on 
their hind legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in 
the lower branches of the tree, give thenqponc or two 
shakes, which make some of the berries fall, and 
thty will then quietly pick them up. 

A tiy-catcher (Muscicapa grisola ) had built its 
nest in a pear-tree against my garden-will, and I 
had once or twice stopped and looked at the bird as 
s*he sat on her nest. Coming one morning, and 
looking 1 for the nest, I could not find it for some time, 
but at last discovered it completely altered in ap- 
pearance, the external parts of it being now ih some 
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degtfee assimilated to its situation. Some of the 
leases of the pear-tree also seemed to have been 
drawn more over the nfcst, as if for the purpose of 
concealment 

These instances may serve to show that there is 
something more than mere instinct, which influences 
the conduct of somS animals- aml*tfns is shewn by 
bees and ants. 

A large brown slug marie its way into a glass 
riiive, Where the operations of the bees could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Having killed # the slug,^ and finding 
thstf they were unable to get it out of the hive, they 
covered it over with the thick resinous substance 
called propolis, # and thus prevented its becoming a 
nuisanceHo the colony. Into the same hive one of 
the common brown-shelled snails also gained admit- 
tance. Instead of embedding it in propolis, the 
bees contented themselves with fixing it to the bottom 
of the hive by plastering the edge with that sub- 
stance. | 

I have now in my possession a regular fortification 
made of propolis, wliich one of my stocks of bees 
^placed at the entrance of their hive, to enable them 
the better to protect themselves from the attacks of 
wasps. • By means of this fortification, a few bees 
could effectually guard the entrance, by lessening the 
spaco of admissign, wliich I had neglected do for 
them. 

Befcs show great ingenuity yi obviating the incon- 
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venience they experience from the slipperine&s of 
glass, and certainly beyond what we can conceive that 
mere instinct would enable them to do, I am in the 
habit of putting small glass globes on the top of my 
straw hives, for the purpose of having them filled with 
honey; and I have invariably found that before the 
bees commence vhe construction of combs, they place 
a great number of spo^s of wax at regular distances 
from each other, which cserve as so many foot-stools, 
on the slippery glass, each bee resting on one of these 
with its middle pair of legs, while the fore-claws were 
hooked withlhe hind ones of the next above, Jhus 
forming a ladder, by means of which the workers 
were enabled to reach the top, and begin to make 
their combs there. I was glad to find this circum- 
stance recorded in Dr. Sevan’s very agreeable work 
on the honey-bee, in which another very striking 
illustration of the reasoning powers of bees is men- 
tioned. Dr. Be van says that a friend of his, on in- 
specting his bee-boxes, perceived that a centre comb, 
burdened with honey, had separated from its attach- 
ments, and was leaning against another comb, so as 
to prevent the passage of the bees between them* 

t 

This accident excited great activity in the colony, but 
of what nature could not be ascertained at the time. 
At the end of a week, the weather being cold and the 
bees clustered together, it was observed through the 
window of the box that they had constructed tw r o 
horizontal pillars between the combs alluded to, and 
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had»removed so much of the honey and wax from the 
top of each, as ?o allow the passage of a bee : in about 
ten days more there wtts an uninterrupted thorough- 
fare ; the detached comb at its tipper part had been 
secured by a strong barrier, and fastened to the win- 
dow with the spare wax. This beinj* accomplished, 
the bees had removed the horizontal pillars first con- 
structed, as being of no furtlibr use. Huber relates 
an anecdote something similar. 

Th& power which bees possess of ventilating their 
hives and of producing such # a temperature as will 
prevent the wax from melting in hot weather, is, I 
think, another proof that something more than mere 
instinct influences their conduct, as, in their natural 
state, bdfcs are probably not in so confined a space as 
they are in our common straw hives, or exposed so 
much to the heat of the sun. In hot weather, a num- 
ber of bees (the number probably being regulated by 
the state of the atmosphere) may be observed busily 
employed j at the bottom of the hive, moving their 
wings with so much rabidity, that the motion of them ' 
is almost imperceptible. If, while this action is going 
forward, a lighted candle should Jbe held at an open- 
ing on the top of the hive, it will immediately be 
blown #ut, a fact which will enable* you to form some 
idea of the current of air produced by these insects 
fron# the motion of their wings. I have, however, 
known instances in extreme hot weather, when all 
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the labours of the bees to keep the hive in a proper 
temperature have failed, and a part of the wax has 
melted. In this case it is dangerous to go near the 
hive. The bees are' in a state of extreme irritation, 
and though I fancy that mine know me and receive 
me as a friend, and allow me sometimes to take liber- 
ties with them with impunity, yet, at the time referred 
to, I have suffered from their stings in endeavouring 
to shelter them more effectually from the heat of 
the sun. 

From the instances which have been given, you 
will now, perhaps, be inclined to agree with me, that 
some animals and insects are endowed with a faculty 
which approaches very near to reason. Dr. Darwin 
asserts, that if we wefe better acquainted “with the 
histories of those insects which are formed into socie- 
ties, as bees, ants, and wasps, wV should find that 
their arts and improvements are not so similar and 
uniform as they now appear to us, but that they arose 
in the same manner (from experience andptradition) 
as the arts of our own specie^; though their reason- 
ing $s from few ideas, busied about fewer objects, and 
is exert&l with less energy. My theory does not, I 
confess, go quite the length of Dr. Darwin’s, as, were 
tliis true, there is no knowdng to w T hat extent 'the 
reasoning powers of the insects referred to would 
carry them, nor would it be possible to explaintwhy 
they should have remained in exactly the same state 
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in which We have always known and at present find 
them. Still it serves to shew his opinion, that some 
insects are possessed of & reasoning faculty; and in 
maintaining a doctrine which hcfe been exposed to 
much cavil, it is a satisfaction to gain one additional 
name to the list of its supporters. Dr. Darwin gives 
an instance of reason in a wasp which*fie himself wit- 
nessed, and which is, I think, conclusive of the fact of 
these insects possessing something approaching very 
Hear to ft. He informs us that walking one day in his 
garden, he perceived a wasp upop the gravel walk, with 
a laige fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught. 
Kneeling down, he distinctly saw it cut off the head 
and abdomen, and then, taking up with its feet the 
trunk, or^middle portion of life bod^ to which the 
wings remained attached, fly away. But a breeze of 
wind acting upon the Vings of the fly, turned round the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upon 
this it alighted again on the gravel walk, deliberately 
sawed off first one wing and then the other, and 
having thus removed thS cause of its embarrassment, 
flew off with its booty. If, as has been asserted, 
there is no surer test of reason, than whell, after 
having tried one mode of accomplishing a purpose, 
recourse* is had to another more likely to succeed, 
surely some of the instances which have been given 
will sufficiently grove the reasoning powers mi ani- 
mals and insects; or, if not quite amounting to reason. 
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it is clear, I think, that they are in possession of 
a superiority of intellect*, which approaches* very 
near to it. 

I have often watched a wasp taken in the web 
of a spider. The spider seems to be so perfectly 
aware that the wasp has the power of annoying him 
with its sting, that he carefully avoids coming in con- 
tact with it, but winds threads round and round it 
till the wasp can neither escape nor do any injury. 
When it is dead, the spider feeds upon it. 

There is a spider found in Jamaica, which makes 
its nest in the earth, of grass, moss, &c., and after- 
wards plasters it over with clay. The inside is lined 
with a silky membrane, smooth, and of a whitish 
grey, with a valve of the same. When «the spider 
wants to secure itself in the nest, it fastens this valve 
with its silky threads, so that 11 a resistance is per- 
ceived when the fingers are applied to remove the 
valve. It is probable that the spider is in dread of 

it 

* A strong proof of intellect wa" given in the case of Colonel 
O’Kelly’s parrot. When the Colonel and his parrot were at 
Brighton, the bird was asked to sing ; he answered 4 1 can’t.’ 
Another time he left off in the middle of a tune, and said 4 1 ha\o 
forgot.* Colonel O’ Kelly continued the tune for a few notes ; the 
parrot took it up where the Colonel had left off. TFie parrot took 
up the bottom of a lady’s petticoat, and said 4 What a ptetty foot !* 
The parrot seeing the family at breakfast said, 4 Won’t you give 
some breakfast to Poll ? ’ The company teazed and mopped him 
a goodUkal; he said 4 1 don’t like it?’ — (Prom a Memorandum 
found amongst the late Earl of Guildford’s Papers.) 
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some*enemy, which obliges it to have recourse to this 
ingenious contrivance for defending* itself and pre- 
serving its young. In the Bermuda Islands there 
are spiders found which spin their webs between trees 
that stand eight or nine yards asunder. This they 
do by darting their threads in the air, and the wind 
carries them from one? tree to the otk^r. This web, 
when finished, is sufficiently strong to entangle a 
bird. The fact of spiders throwing out a thread, in 
order t<t facilitate their approach to a neighbouring 
object, is now perfectly well known. 
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c Those that deny them to breed as other fish do, ask if any 
6 man ever saw an eel tfa have a spawn or melt.' 

JzAAK "VV ALTON. 


Very little is^yet known of the natural history of 
the eel ; indeed, the element in which they live almost 
precludes us from that ©access to them which is ne- 
cessary to enable us to observe their habits and eco- 
nomy. The eel is evidently a link between the fish 
and serpent, but, unlike the former, it can exjst a 
long time out of water, which its nocturnal migra- 
tions prove, though probably a certain degree of 
moisture on the grass is necessary to enable it to 
do this. That they do wander* from one place to 
another is evident, as I am assured that they have 
been found in ponds in Richmond Park, which had 
been previously cleaned out and mudded, and into 
which no w;ater could run except from the springs 
which supplied itf. 

*«.From tlie following lines of Oppian, the rambling spirit of 
eels seems to have been known to the ancients : — . • » 

wandering eel, 

‘ Oft to the ^neighbouring beach will silent steal.’ t 

if 

■f I have been informed, upon the authority of a nobleman 
well-known for his attachment to field-sports, that, if an eel is 
found ($ land, its head is invariably turned towards the sen, for 
which it is always observed to make in the most direct line pos- 
sible. If this information is correct (and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt it), it shows that the eel, like the swallow, is pos- 
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An amazing number of eels afe bred in the two 
large ponds in Richmond Park, which is sufficiently 
evident from the very great quantity of young ones 
wliich migrate from those ponds every year. The 
late respectable head-keeper of that Park assured 
me, that, at nearly the same day in the month of 
May, vast numbers <*f y<Jung eels, aMut two inches 
in length, contrived to get through the pen-stock of 
the upper pond, and then though the channel which 
led into the lower pond, from whence they got 
through another pen-stock into a water-course wliich 
led § them eventually into the ftiver Thames. They 
migrated in one connected shoal, and in such prodi- 
gious numbers, that no guess could be given as to 
their probable amount. 

An annual migration of young eels also takes 
place in the Ilivei* Thames in the month of May, 
and they have generally made their appearance at 
Kingston, in their way upwards, about the second 
week in that month, and accident has so determined 
it, that, for several years together, it was remarked 
that the 10th of May was the day of what the fisher- 
men call eel-fair ; but they have been more irregular 
in their proceedings since the interruption of the lock 
at Tbddington. These young eefe are about two 
inches in length, and they make their approach in 

sessed of a strong migratory instinct. May we not supjfbse that 
the swallow, like the eel, performs its migrations in the same un- 
deviating course ? 
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one regular and tindeviating column of about five 
inches in breadth/ and as thick together as it is 
possible for them to be. As the procession gene- 
rally lasts two or three days, and as they appear 
to move at the rate of nearly two miles and a half 
an hour, some idea may be formed of their enormous 
number. V7/ 

1 The line of march fe almost universally confined 
to one bank of the river^nd not on both sides at the 
same time; but, from some instinctive or capricious 
impulse, they will cross the river, and change the 
side without any apparent reason for doing so. 
When the column arrives at the entrance of a tribu- 
tary stream which empties itself into the river, a 
certain portion of the c column will continue to pro- 
gress up the tributary stream, and the main phalanx 
either cross the river to the bppdsite bank, or will, 
after a stiff struggle to oppose the force of the tribu- 
tary branch in its emptying process, cross the mouth 
of this estuary, and regain its original line of march 
on the same side of the river. In consequence of the 
young eels dispersing themselves from time to time, 
as occasion offers, in the manner above described, the 
shoal must imperceptibly lessen until the whole have 
disposed of themselves in different places. I Iiave 
ndt yet been able to ascertain at what distance from 
Kingston the shoal has been seen. The locks at 
Hampton, Sunbury, &c., must however retard their 
progress upwards. 
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Thtfse young eels are easily taken,. and persons 
who. want to stodk their ponds w ith them have only 
to lower a bucket into the midst of the shoal, which 
many persons flo who reside in the neighbourhood of 
the river, and a sufficient number is immediately 
taken to answer their purpose. 

There is no doubt Hbut’that many**bf these little 
animals perish during their progress, but the num- 
bers which are annually taken in our rivers show 
that a sufficient quantity escape to stock them abund- 
antly. 

ig 9 very likely that many eels descend the River 
Thames, perhaps, as far as the Nore, for the purpose 
of breeding ; a practice contrary to that of some other 
fish, the salmon for instance, who ascend rivers for 
the same purpose. This would appear not only from 
the fact of the large Annual shoal of young eels 
coming up, as above related, but from a circum- 
stance which strengthens my conjecture, and which 
was communicated to me by one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, a gentleman with whom I have 
enjoyed many agreeable conversations on natural 
ljistory and other subjects, and whose society I* never 
quitted without having derived from it increased 
pleasure #nd improvement. He informed me that on 
superintending the laying down of some buoys at somfi 
places at the Nore, during a very hot summer, be ob- 
served a great number of large eels, which appeared to 
be dying, on .the top of tKe watery and having occasion 
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to go, soon afterwards, to the mouth of, the river 
which runs into the sea near Harwich, he observed 
the same thing there, and >was then informed that 
the great and unusual warmth of the water during 
that hot summer had been the occasion of the death 
of a great many eels. It is, therefore, I think, pretty 
clear that tlie^ eels (and they were chiefly of a large 
size) came to the movth of the river, probably to the 
muddy and brackish .pozes in the estuary of the 
Thames, at the latter end of the summer, for «the pro- 
pose of breeding ; and it is probable that, when this 
is effected, and their offspring have arrived at a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, an instinctive force prevails, 
and they are propelled, under the influence of this 
instinct, to start upwards, and to stock tfce river as 
they go along. ' 

Before I quit this part of my •subject it may be as 
well to mention, for the benefit of all humane per- 
sons, that the most effectual and speedy method of 
killing an eel is by putting it into tepid water. 

That the eel is viviparous there can, I think, bo 
but little doubt. In the New Monthly Magazine, for 
the year 1814, there is an interesting article on the 
breeding and migration of eels, in which some facts 
as to their being viviparous are mentioned, such as, 
added to others which I shall have occasion to relate, 
will, l.think, place that point ^beyond a doubt. In 
the article in question it is mentioned that Walter 
Chetwynd, Esq., even so late in the year, as the" 
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month of # May, found live young *ones in the bodies 
of several large % eels; and, in Prussia, M. de Bug- 
genhausen speaks of an eel having been caught 
during the hay-harvest which was full of young ones, 
each of which was so small as nof to be thicker than 
a slender thread. Mr. Taylor, also, in his work on 
angling, asserts that •eels? are vivipiatous, and ex- 
presses his belief that no one will venture to say tha£ 
he ever found anything like rpe in them. In proof 
of whieji he adds, that, for the purpose of satisfying 
himself on this head, he had cut open numbers of eels, 
and found within many of then? a small, soft, whitish 
substance, knotted together very curiously, and which, 
upon close examination, when separated, he found 
to consist % of perfect young eels, capable of moving, 
though some of them were no thicker than a fine 
thread; and upon their .being put into water, he saw 
them swim about. 

Wishing to ascertain the accuracy of the facts 
above-mentioned, by ocular demonstration, I re- 
quested the head keeper of Richmond Park, who 
had been in the habit of taking eels in all seasons of 
fjie year, to endeavour to find young ones in the* in- 
side of an eel. He assured me that he had often 
tried ,to find them, but had never succeeded, though 
so many were bred in the park ponds. I then weitf 
to an intelligent Thames fisherman, of the name of 
Brown, who resides at Kingston, and requested 
•him t% endeavour to procure me An eel with young. 
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He promised to do so, and has since brought me 
several. Upon dissecting them, there at first ap* 
peered no receptacle for young eels, till the gut was 
opened, when, in each partition of the gut, a consi- 
derable quantity of a white gelatinous substance was 
found, curiously knotted together in the manner 
mentioned bySMr. Taylor/ and which, w r e afterwards 
Tound, consisted of young eels perfectly alive, and 
capable of moving in the water. They appeared to 
adhere to the upper part of the gut by the*> mouth, 
and it was not very easy to detach that part of the 
little animal, while the rest of its body was quite un- 
attached. I preserved a knot of them in spirits, and 
have them now by me. The young eels were of dif- 
ferent sizes, some of them little thicker thap a thread, 
and some of them much larger and about two inches 
long, and perfectly white.* In* one eel that was 
brought me, the young appeared of a still larger size 
and to have arrived at more maturity, though there 
were fewer of them. These also adhered to the gut 
by the mouth, and, except for this circumstance, I 
should have been inclined to suppose that the young 
take refuge in the inside of the mother by entering 
her mouth, in the same way young vipers do, a 
fact I shall hafe occasion hereafter to notice? Be 
ftiat as it may, it is, I think, . now sufficiently evi- 
dent **hat eels are viviparous- though in wh\t way 
they are generated we are still ignorant. 

Eels feed on almost all animal substances, whether' 
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dead or living. It is well knowit that they devour 
the young of all water-fowl that are not too large for 
them. Mr. Bingley states, that he saw exposed for 
sale at Retford, in Nottinghamshire, a quantity of 
eels that would have filled a couple of wheelbarrows, 
the whole of which had been taken out of the body 
of a dead horse, thrown into a ditch i£$ar one of the 
adjacent villages; and a friend of mine saw the body* 
of a man taken out of the Serpentine River in Hyde 
Park, where it had been some time, and from which 
a large eel crawled out. 

TV winter retreat of eels is very curious. They 
not only get deep into the mud, but in Bushy Park, 
where the mud in the ponds is not very deep, and 
what ther# is, is of a sandy nature, the eels make 
their way under the banks of the ponds, and have 
been found knotted together in a large mass. 

Eels vary much in size in different waters. The 
largest I ever caught was in Richmond Park, and it 
weighed five pounds, but some are stated to have 
been caught in Ireland •which weighed from fifteen 
to twenty pounds. Seven pounds is, I believe, no 
unusual size. The large ones are extremely strong 
and muscular. Fishing one day at Pain’s Hill, near 
Cobham„in Surrey, I hooked an eel amongst some 
weeds, but before I could land him, he had scf 
twisted a new r strong double wire, to which the *hook 
was fixed, that he broke it and made his escape. 

In concluding tins notice of the eel, it may be as 

d 5 
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well to mention tliat those which Brown, ,the fisher- 
man, brought me, had no appearance whatever of 
having young ones within *them, as far as I could 
judge, till we opened them, and this; together with 
the circumstance of the young being found in the gut, 
may account for the ignorance in which many per- 
sons have so^long remained as to that fact. Why 
the cel should not, like the female viper, with w hom 
it is very conspicuous , m show an external appearance 
of being with young, is a circumstance not a* present 
easy to be accounted for, especially as the young are 
found in infinitely greater numbers in the eel ( than 
they are in the adder. On opening some of the grigs, 
which are so common in the Thames, those which were 
supposed to be about two years old had young ones 
within them, the same as larger eels*. 

Since writing the above ‘remarks I have referred 
to what Sir Humphry Davy says, in his * Salmonia,’ 
respecting the eel, a part of which I will now quote, 
as his observations are curious and interesting. — 
‘ There are two migrations of eels, one f rom , and the 
i pther to the sea ; the first in spring and summer, 

* the second in autumn, or early in whiter. The first 
‘ of very small eels, which are sometimes not more 

* * It may be objected that what we considered to be young 
eels, in tlie gut of the old ones, were parasitical worms, such as 
are found in the intestines of many fish. But the immeifse quan- 
tities we found, and their being able to swim, or rather wriggle^ 
like young eels, in water, leaves little doubt of their being so. 
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* thafi twt> or two and a half inches long ; the second 
' of* large eels, which sometimes are three or four 
‘ feet long, and weigh from ten to fifteen, or even 

* twenty pounds. There is greaj; reason to believe 

* that all eels found in fresh water are the results of 
f the first migration ; they appear in millions in April 
f and May, and sometimes continue "to rise as late 

* even as July and the beginning of August. 1 
f remember this was the casein Ireland in 182*3. It 
‘4iad bben a cold, backward summer, and when I 

* was at Bally shannon, about the end of July, the 
4 nnjutli of the river, which had been in flood all this 
4 month, under the fall, was blackened by millions 
4 of little eels, about as long as the finger, which 
4 were constantly urging theif way up the moist 
4 rocks by the side of the fall. Thousands died, but 
4 their bodies rem£hin§ moist, served as the ladder 
4 for others to make their way ; and I saw them 
4 ascending even perpendicular stones, making their 
4 road through wet moss, or adhering to some eels 
4 that had died in the attempt. Such is the energy 

4 of* these little animals, that they continue to f iti&- 
4 * their way, in immense numbers, to Loch Erne. The 
‘ same tliipg happened at the fall # of the Baun, and 
4 Lodi IJeah is thus peopled with •them: even the 
4 mighty fall of SchafThausen does not prevent theih 
4 fron* making their jvay to the Lake of Constance, 

4 where I have seen many very large eels.’ 

* Sir Humphry Davy* adds, ‘ that there are eels in 
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* the Lake of Neufehatel, which communitatesf by a 

* stream with the Rhine; but there are none in- the 
r Leman Lake, because the°Rhone makes a subter- 

* raneous fall below Geneva ; and though small eels 
c can pass by moss, or mount rocks, they cannot pc- 

* netrate limestone, or move against a rapid descend- 
c ing current oV’ water, passing,* as it were, through a 

* pipe. Again, no eels mount the Danube from the 

* Black Sea, and there . -are none found in the great 

* extent of lakes, swamps, and rivers communicating 

* with the Danube, though some of these lakes and 

* morasses are w onderfully fitted for them, and 

* though they are found abundantly in the same 

* countries, in lakes and rivers connected with the 

* ocean and the Mediterranean, yet, whew brought 

* into confined water in the Danube, they fatten and 
c thrive there. As to the instindtVhich leads young 

* eels to seek fresh water, it is difficult to reason ; 

* probably they prefer warmth, and, swimming at 

* the surface in the early summer, find the lighter 
% water warmer, and likewise 1 containing more insects, 

* tmd so pursue the courses of fresh water, as the 

* waters from the land, at this season, become warmer 
c than those of the sea. Mr. Couch says (Lin. 

* Trans, part. xiv. p. 70) that the little eels, according 

* to his observation, are produced within reach of the 
c tider and climb round falls <to reach fresh v. water 
c from the sea. I have sometimes seen them, in 

* spring, swimming in immense shoals in the Atlantic, 
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e in Mou&t Bay, making their way to the mouths of 
‘ siyall brooks 'and rivers. When* the cold water 
‘ from the autumnal floods begins to swell the rivers, 
f this fish triejf to return to the sea ; but numbers of 
( the smaller ones hide themselves during the winter 
‘ in the mud,, and many of them form, as it were, 

* masses together. Various authors- have recorded 
‘ the migration of eels in a singular way, such tte 
f Dr. Plot, who, in his Histoiy of Staffordshire, says 
fcthat they pass, in the night, across meadows, from 
‘ one pond to another ; and Mr. Anderson (Trans. 
c Ryyal Soc.) gives a distinct account of small eels 
4 rising up the flood-gates and posts of the water- 
works of the city of Norwich; and they made 
( their way to the water abowe, though the boards 

* were smooth planed, and five or lix feet perpen- 
e dicular. He sajte* when they first rose out of the 

* water upon the dry board, they rested a little, which 
4 seemed to be till their slime was thrown out and 

* sufficiently glutinous, and then they rose up the 

* perpendicular ascent us if they had been moving 
‘on a plane surface. There can, I think, be jur \ 
,f doubt that they are assisted by their small scales , 

* which, placed like those of serpents, must facilitate 
4 thdr progressive motion ; these •scales have been 
4 microscopically observed by Lewenhoeck. (Plsil. 

4 Trans, vol. iv.) Eels migrate from the salj water 
4 of different sizes, but I believe never when they 
4 are ubove a foot long* and the great mass of them 
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( are only from tw<5 and a half to four inches. They 

* feed, grow, and fatten, in fresh water. In small 
4 rivers they are seldom very large ; but in large, 
‘ deep lakes they become as thick as a man’s arm 
i or even leg ; and all those of a considerable size 
4 attempt to return to the sea in October or Novem- 
4 ber, probably* when they Experience the cold of the 
*' first autumnal rains* Those that are not of the 

* largest size pass the wjnter in deepest parts of the 
1 mud of rivers and lakes, and do not seem*' to eat 

* much, and remain, I believe, almost torpid. Their 
4 increase is certainly not known in any given tjjne, 

* but must depend upon the quantity of their food ; 
4 but it is probable that they do not become of the 

* largest size, from the smallest, in one or< even two 

* seasons. As very large eels, after having migrated, 
4 never return to the river again/ they must (for it 
f cannot be supposed that they all die immediately 

* in the sea) remain in salt water ; and there is great 
4 probability that they are then confounded with the 
‘ conger, which is found of* different colours and 
-sizes, from the smallest to the largest, from a few 
4 ounces to one hundred pounds in weight. Both 
‘ the conger and the common eel have fringes along 

* the air bladder, which are probably the ovajia 5 * and 
4 Sir E. Home thinks them hermaphrodite, and that 
‘ the vessels for the melt and qvse are close t£> the 
‘ kidneys. If viviparous, and the fringes contain 
f the ova, one mother must produce tens of 'ithou- 
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f sands, the ova being remarkably •small; but it ap- 
f pours more provable that they are oviparous, and that 
‘ they deposit their ova m parts of the sea near deep 
4 basins, which? remain warm in winter. From the 
‘ time (April) that small eels begin to migrate, it is 
f probable that they are generated in winter, and the 
‘ pregnant eels ought *to bfe looked for in November, 
* December, and January. I opened one in Decern-* 
4 ber, in which the fringes w r ci£ abundant, but I did 
f uiot examine them under the microscope or chemi- 
€ cally. The problem of their generation (Sir H. 
f Dc^vy adds) is the most abstruse, and one of the 
f most curious, in natural history ; and though it oc- 
4 cupied the attention of Aristotle, and has been 
‘ since taken up by most* distinguished naturalists 
‘ since his time, it is still unsolved* though I trust 
c that it will not reftiairfmuch longer so.* 

It is w ith considerable diffidence that one would 
venture to differ in opinion with Sir Humphry Davy, 
but I cannot help remarking, that, as eels are now 
known to migrate from fresh water, as was shown in 
the case of the Richmond Park ponds, this restless 
propensity may arise from their impatience of 'the 
greater degree of warmth in those ponds in the 
monlli of May, and not from their wish to get into 
water still warmer, as suggested by Sir Humphry 
Davy# 

Very large eels are certainly found in rivers, the 
Thames and Mole fof instance, where I have seen 
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them, so that they must either have re#iaiiv?d in 
them, or have leturned from the sek, which Si\\ II. 
Davy thinks they never do, though I should add, 
that the circumstances already related of so many 
large eels being seen dead or dying during a hot 
summer, near the Nore, would appear to confirm 
his assertion. • ‘ *- 

If eels are oviparous, as Sir Humphry Davy 
thinks they are, would # not the ova have been found, 
especially in the conger, — many of which aiy* tak^n 
and brought to our markets, frequently of a very 
large size ? It does hot appear, however, that any of 
tile fringes along the air-bladder have ever arrived at 
such a size and appearance as to have justified any 
one in the supposition that they were ovarj^, though, 
as has been stated, distinguished naturalists, from the 
time of Aristotle to the present cRioment, have been 
endeavouring to ascertain this fact. 

Since the above was written, I have been shown 
ova in the lamprey, and what appeared to have been 
melt taken from a conger eel, at a fishmonger’s in 
J&md-street. These specimens were preserved by 
Mr. Yarrell, of Little Ryder-street, St. James’s, who 
had the kindness ’to open two eels, sent to him from 
Scotland, in my ‘presence, and in which the fringes 
vere very perceptible, though they were without any 
ova. ^ That ingenious and indefatigable naturalist is, 
however, of opinion that eels are oviparous, though 
he failed in producing proof that the common eels 
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wero*so. . lie has, however, promised to clear up 
t his .point, and 1 shall be delighted *if he succeeds. 
Like many others, I an* still sceptical on this sub- 
ject, and shall*be glad to be set right. The fact of 
the lamprey being oviparous, is not conclusive that 
the eel is so, it being a cartilaginous fish, and the 
mouth placed on the* under side of the head. In 
spawning, the lamprey selects a spot about a foot 
and a half below the surface gf the water, and where 
tke stream is rapid, and the ground of sand or 
gravel. The female makes a hole about two feet 
deey, working the sand or gravel away with her tail, 
which its peculiar formation, having a ridge attached 
to it, may enable her to do the more readily. This 
sand is carried away by tfie current as soon as it is 
loosened, so that the operations of tfie fish are very 
perceptible. The formation of the hole, and the de- 
position of the ova in it, generally takes up about a 
week, during which time the female is attended, and 
sometimes assisted, by the male. When the hole is 
completed, the male and female enter it and deposit 
the melt and spawn. This operation above detai^d^ 
was witnessed a few days ago (the beginning of June) 
from Hampton Court Bridge. *The opinion ex- 
pressed .by Sir Everard Home (Phil. Trans., 1815, 
266), that these fish are hermaphrodites, would seem 
therefore to be an erroneous one, though it is with 
considerable diffidence that I venture to say so. 

The lampern, or leaser lamprey, is generally sup- 
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posed to come from the sea early in the yea*, and, 
notwithstanding the numerous locks in the river 
Thames, makes its way, I ‘believe, as far as Oxford. 
It is caught by the fishermen in tho&e places where 
the river is most rapid, especially at the entrance of 
locks. It may sometimes be seen with its mouth 
apparently fixed to the gravel at the bottom of the 
'river, and I have also frequently observed them 
adhere to each other by the mouth, when taken from 
the basket in which they are^ caught. Tk/y Ike 
some time out of water. 

There are several species of eels in England and 
Scotland, but I know nothing of those in Ireland. 
We have the silver and black eel, and two sorts of 
each of those, having die head different in rfiape and 
size. Some of' the eels in Scotland, as well as those 
in England, have pointed heath, with flatter and 
wider tails. The grig also appears to be a distinct 
species. Dr. Mitchell mentions that eels come up 
to the river Fleet, and as high as Fleet-market, and 
also up to Walbrook, as far*as the water rises with 
tide. He also says, that on opening the water- 
plugs in the streets, six or eight eels of enormous size 
and activity will Sometimes come up ; and that they 
get into the snmll lead pipes, which conduct the 
water from the mains to the houses, and will stop 
them up. On this account a grating is now placed 
at the entrance of the main pipes to prevent eels from 
coming from the reservoir. ' 
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Tjje following is an extract from Baron Dumeril’s 
lectures on the'eel, &c. He is allowed to be the 
greatest practical comparative anatomist living, and 
his opinion, therefore, that the eel is viviparous, may 
almost be considered as conclusive that it is so. I 
met with this extract after the above remarks on the 
eel were written, or# it would have been given in 
another part of this chapter. t 

Baron Dumeril says — ‘ The genus mursenae, or 
Vnguijhe species, have all their unequal fins united 
■ - >dy round, slippery — skin tough, covered with 

* exceedingly small scales. The genus consists of 
‘ many species — their colour varies according to the 
‘ colour of the bottom of the rivulet — in mud, black 
f — in gravelly bottoms, greenish-white. Some in- 
4 habit the sea. They issue from Soles which they 
‘ make in the slime* but only at night*. They five 
c upon w orms. Seveial species bring forth their 
‘ young alive — are viviparous ,’ &c. 

This opinion is confirmed under the article Mu- 
ramie, in Rees’ Cyclopedia. ‘ All the species of this 
€ order differ from many others in the same class Jjv, 
‘ their mode of generation, and they stand at the* top 

* of it in almost all classification?. They are vivU 

‘ parvus^ &c. — (Macartney.) • 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannica also, under the 

* I liave observed thaf eels are very much on the m<fte in a 
rainy day. They are probably aware that worms are more abun- 
dant atdiat time. 
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same article, is the following passage: — / Among 
6 those who allow the eel to be produced, like other 
' animals, from animal-pareirts which have the sexes, 
( some are of opinion that they are viviparous, and 
‘ others that they are oviparous; but Mr. Chart- 
c wynd seems to have determined this controversy 
‘ by observing, that if the ape rture under the belly 
of the eel, which looks red in the month of May, be 
‘ cut open at that time, the young eels will be seen 
* to come forth alive after the operation. 5 

Cuvier, I believe, is not opposed to this opinion, 
but I have not his work to refer to. In further proof^ 
however, of eels being viviparous, it may be added 
(if the argument of analogy applies in this case), 
that the animalcule of paste eels are decidedly vivi- 
parous. Mr. Bingley also, in his animal biography, 
says that eels are viviparoife. •‘Blumcnbach says, 
too, that * according to the most correct observations 
they are certainly viviparous. 5 He adds also, that 
the eel is so tenacious of life, that its heart, when re- 
moved from the body, retains* its irritability for forty 
hears afterwards. 

i 

I lately met with a passage in an old work on the 
natural history of Ireland, which confirms what has 
been said respecting eels going to the sea to deposit 
tHeir young, and the subsequent migration of these 
young. eels. * There are many sorts of eels, bat the 
r silver eels have something peculiar. They come out 
pf the sea in the spring, when the salmon fry go down 
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c to i% arc not bigger than straws, but in such 

* quantities, that they have been taken up with sieves 

* by the country people, •pressed together into cakes, 

( and so boiled and eaten ; but those who escape get 
4 up into lakes and brooks, and grow up into their full 
f perfection, which may be about two feet in length ; 

* t hen in the dark of •September moons they come 

‘ down again, and it is reported by credible per-** 
s sons, that whenever the light appears, they stop, 

* »ink to the bottom, and remain there till it be 
€ dark again. They arc taken in eel- weirs, and 

* sometimes are found plaited together in lumps like 

* a mat. When they get to the s^a, they remain 
‘ there, and I could not learn that they ever return, 

* but their fry come up, as wars observed before, in 
f the spring.’ 
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f From thee the feather’d ifhtives of the plain, 

4 Or those who range the field, or plough the main, 
4 Receive with constant course th’ appointed food, 

4 And taste the cup of universal good.* 


• It has often afforded me much pleasure to observe 
the care which a kind Providence has taken for the 
better preservation of its creatures, while at the sapie 
time we are shown that there was no want of an 
Almighty power to create everything, if it was thought 
right to do so, with the most exquisite beauty. This 
is observable in many varieties of birds, the males of 
which are furnished fvitli plumage of the rpost beau- 
tiful description, while the females are of a dull and 
earthy colour. It is not difficult to assign a reason 
for this, and one which always gives me pleasure to 
reflect upon, for if so much care is taken by our Hea- 
venly Father in the preservation of an insignificant 
bird, may we not, with the utmost confidence, look to 
tjje same source for protection, if we rightly and sin- 
cerely apply for it. 

If hen birds, ^ho sit and are exposed to the view 
of beasts and birds of prey and of man, had tha same 
gaudy colours as the male, they would presently be 
discovered and destroyed; whergas by having primage 
of a dull brown, or earthy colour, they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the ground on which they sit,” 
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and thus escape observation and destruction. This 
is particularly shown in the pheasant, peacock, and 

* duck tribe. What can Jbe more beautiful than the 
male bird of the golden pheasant, while the plumage 
of the female is so dull that it appears to belong to 
another species. Again, the males of the duck tribe 
are remarkable for they* fine plumage, and the females 
for a brownish one ; and the distinction between the 
peacock and peahen is still more conspicuous. The 
same observation applies to the chaffinch, yellow 
hammer, and many other birds that might be men- 
tioned; while the plumage of thb male and female of 
the falcon, swan, raven, owl, and other species of 
birds who are able to defend themselves, is the same. 

The same protecting care* is shown in the order of 
plumage of birds who are much preyed upon, such 
for instance as the oommon partridge and lark, who 
are not easy to be distinguished from the earth on 
which they are sitting, or as Mr. White calls it f cower- 
ing and squatting,’ while a marauding hawk is hover- 
ing over them. The common house and wood pigeon 
would fall an easy prey to that bird if it were not fgjr 
the amazing strength of their wing, which enables 
them to outfly and get away from it, while swallows, 
trusting to their wonderful agility, mob the hawk with 
impunity. Warblers, such as the nightingale, red-* 
breastjfauvette, wren, &c., on the contrary, are pretty 
secure from its attacks, by sheltering themselves in 

* •tliick hedges and bushes; and the quail and corncrake 
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by seldom leaving the long grass and standing com. 
One would almost suppose tha^ in this beautiful 
economy for the preservation of the weaker birds, 
the hawk would be unable to procure its food ; but 
when one examines the wonderful symmetry of its 
shape, the beauty and brilliancy of its eye, and the 
swiftness of its flight, it will ro longer be a matter 
’of surprise that some birds and animals should be 
unable to make their escape from it. The hawk 
sails over heaths and moors, and preys upon young 
hares and rabbits, as well as snipes and other small 
birds, and I believe frogs and lizards ; and sometimes 
he hovers in the air for a considerable length of time 
till something has disturbed a bird, which he imme- 
diately pounces upor, and generally seizes. 

In examinirfg the formation and habits of the kan- 
garoo, and the nature of the oountry in which it is 
found, we shall be forcibly struck with the truth of 
what has been remarked respecting the beneficent 
provisions observable throughout the animal king- 
dom for the preservation of the various creatures 
which compose it. 

^The kangaroo inhabits a country where there arc 
enormous tufts ''of the coarsest grass growing in 
swamps or marshy ground, each tuft being several 
Heet in height, and at a considerable distance from 
each other, or else they freauent rocky or. bushy 
ground. By means of the great strength of their 
tail and hind feet they can eVen make bound* in sucx 
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cessiop of # from twelve to twenty feet in length, and 
several feet in hdight, from one tuft of grass, or from 
one rock or bush, to another, and thus escape from 
their pursuers* Nor is this all; for such is the 
strength and rankness of the grass in New Holland, 
or at least in some parts of it where the kangaroo 
most abounds, that if ihey* produced their young in 
the manner usual with other quadrupeds, they would * 
either wander and be lost in Jhe high grass, or, in 
cage the* dam was obliged to leave them to provide 
for her own safety, it would not be easy for her to 
find her young again. By means, however, of an 
abdominal pouch, in which the young reside, and 
which they only occasionally leave either for exercise 
or amusenjent, they share tHe fate of their dam, who 
can make her escape, with her young ift her pouch, in 
the manner already -described. 

I have, however, been assured that those kan- 
garoos which have been domesticated and bred in 
this country are gradually losing the use of the 
pouch as a place of refuge for their young, that the 
size and strength of the tail is diminishing, and that 
they more frequently use all four of their feet in 
running. If this is really the case, I cannot but 
consider as a strong illustration of* what has been 
brought forward in this paper in regard to the care * 
taken b§r a beneficent providence of its creatureg, in 
furnishing them with the means best adapted for 
* tfieir relative conditions a\id situations in the trrotec# 
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tion of themselves and their offspring, and' diminish- 
ing those means when they become no longer qf the 
same importance to them. « 

How soon would the breed of eudcoos be extinct 
if they made their nests and hatched their own 
young as other birds do ! The very peculiar cry of 
the cuckoo would instarftly »lead every marauding 
urchin to their nestsy and we should be deprived of 
that note which every one listens to with pleasure in 
the country, and which forms one of the varieties* of 
pleasing sounds which enliven our springs and sum- 
mers. The instinct, also, which leads a cuckoo to 
deposit its egg in the nest of that bird whose young, 
when hatched, are sufficiently small to enable the 
young cuckoo to master them, and whose food is 
most congenial with its nature, is very surprising. 
Thus we find the young cftckoo in the nests of the 
water-w r agtail and the hedge-sparrow, whose young 
he contrives to eject from the nest as soon as they are 
hatched, as it w^ould be impossible for the old birds 
to supply nourishment for 4he cuckoo as well as for 
their own young ones, especially as the former, as lie 
increases in size, has a most voracious appetite. I 
had an opportunity of witnessing this in the case of 
a young cuckoo which w as hatched in th$ nast of a 
water-wagtail, who had built in some ivy on a wall 
close to my house. It required the united affiorts of 
both the old birds from morning to night to satisfy 
his hunger, and 1 never saW* birds more indefatigable: ‘ 
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than thoyVere. ' When the young Cuckoo had nearly 
arrived at his full size, he appeared on the little nest 
of the water-wagtail, ‘like a giant in a cock-boat/ 
Just before he*could fly he was put into a cage, in 
which situation the old birds continued to feed him, 
till by some accident he made his escape, and re- 
mained in a high elm-lree hear the house. Here the 
water-wagtails were observed to feed him with the 
same assiduity for at least a* fortnight afterwards. 
This cutkoo was very pugnacious, and would strike 
with its wings and open its mouth in great anger 
whenever I put my hand near him. 


I am i*ot aware that any naturalist has noticed 
the circumstance, that those birds who* are necessarily 
obliged to be a longer thne absent from their nests 
in search of food for themselves or for their young, 
make infinitely warmer nests than those who are 
able to procure their food more readily. Thus we 
sec the duck, and many aquatic birds who have a 
voracious appetite, and have often to go over a con- 
siderable space of ground in search of food, and are 
consequently a long time absent from their nest, cover 
up their. eggs with a prodigious quantity of down 
and feathers in order to prevent their eggs being 
chilled* In like manner the long-tailed titmouse 
( Pams caudatiis), who, having from twelve to fif- 
teen young ones to provide for, must necessarily be a 
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long time together away from them in search of* food, 
so that she cannot herself impart the necessary 
warmth to her brood by sitting on them as most 
other birds do, not; only lines her nest with a pro- 
fusion of the softest feathers and down, but makes it 
almost in the shape of a ball, with a small hole in 
the side to enter at, so that the 4 young are effectually 
protected from cold ' in their snug abode*. The 
thrush, on the contrary, who can so readily procure 
worms on a lawn or in a meadow, so that ft is riot 
necessary for both thp parent birds to be absent in 
search of food at the same time, lines its nest with 
clay or cow-dung. 

The nest of the rook, also, which is in an exposed 
situation, has but littfe warmth of lining <n it, but 
then the hen seldom leaves her nest, and is fed 
during the period of incubation ° by the cock. He 
also provides food for the young till the hen bird can 
leave them with safety to assist him in his labours. 

I should not omit noticing the nest of the common 
house-sparrow, which is of a large size, and com- 
pletely filled with feathers ; and, though they have 
not so many youijg to provide food for as the long- 
tailed titmouse, they have a most voracious pro- 
geny, it having been calculated that a pair* of *spar- 

* I J>ave mentioned, in another place, having found thknest of 
a long-tailed titmouse with a feather placed over the hole of the 
nest, evidently intended to exclude the cold winds which prevailed 
very much at the time I discovered it. . ' 
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rows,*du$tig the time they have thfeir young to feed, 
destroy on an average 3360 caterpillars in a week, 
besides other insects. It is, therefore, I think evi- 
dent that a, nfore than usual degree of warmth is 
necessary to be provided in the nest of the sparrow 
to enable the parent birds to leave their young with 
safety in search of such a prodigious quantity of food 
for them. 

I have dwelt longer than IJiad intended on this 
latter part of the present subject, because it ap- 
peared new to me ; and it has^ been well remarked 
that, ‘amongst the many acts of gratitude we owe to 
* God, it may be accounted one to £tudy and con- 
4 template the perfections and beauties of his works 
4 of creation; and that every # new discovery must 
' necessarily raise in us a fresh sense of the great- 
4 ness, wisdom, and* power of God.’ 
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c The sable tenants of five hundred years, 

4 That on the high tops of yon aged elz».s 
4 Pour their hoarse music on the lonely ear.* — Anon. 

It is impossible not to admire the manners and 
•habits of rooks. Evpn Virgil seems to have been 
yery fond of them, as he brings them into notice on 
every occasion. Indeed, in making remarks whi^h 
appear so trifling that one is tempted to suppress 
them as unworthy of* the attention of a naturalist, it 
is some pleasure to find that Virgil himself was not 
only a most attentive observer of Nature, but that 
he noticed circumstanced in the Habits of animals 
which might pAss unheeded by most persons. Thus 
he mentions the w ell-known fact^f birds* expanding 
and drying their wings in the sun — of ants convey- 
ing their eggs from an exposed situation to the safe 
recesses of their nest, — 

Sapius et lectis penetrabbus extulit ova 
Angustum formica terens iter 

of* swallows gliding over the surface of a smooth 

lake ; and of themoise rooks make on returning in 

the evening from, feeding, — 

Et e pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alls. 

«* 

Dum virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros 
Vere novo expltat, plumasjue decora juventui 
Explicat ad solem patriisque coloribus ardet. 
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It is impossible tq witness this circifaistance without 
, pleasure, or the smooth but yet rapid manner in 
which they fly round the high trees on which they 
are going to roost, as if they thought it time to do 
so, and yet were unwilling to give up the enjoyment 
of a still, calm summer’s evening, as long as they 
could see to sport and fchase each other in the air ; 
sometimes ascending to a considerable height, and 
at others descending with amazing rapidity, varying 
their flig*ht in a manner equally amusing and unex- 
pected. 

* But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 

4 In still repeated rounds, — have charing for me/ 

Country people suppose # that when rooks return 
from pastifre making a more tfian usiial noise with 
their wings, and with a (juick flight, it is a sign of 
rain ; and that, if part of them stay at the rookery, 
and sport about the trees, making their cawing note 
in a softer tone than usual, three or four times suc- 
cessively, it is a sign of fine weather. 

Hooks appear to have *a language amongst them- 
selves, which is understood by the whole community ; 
and a peculiar note from a bird set J:o watch and to 
warn them* of approaching danger, is quite sufficient 
to make them take flight, and always in an opposite 
direction to that from which the danger is appre- 
hended. 

4 Their danger well tl\e wary plunderers know, 

4# And place a watch on some conspicuous bough/ 
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As the rook is' a favourite, I any always sorry to 
see it during a hard frost. Instead of being* that 
active, happy bird which he appears to be in sum- 
mer, strutting over a meadow, and either flirting with 
his mate, or feeding one of his young ones who has had 
strength enough to follow him, and who receives the 
foot! with fluttering wings and tremulous note, he is 
now, on the contrary, a moping, melancholy bird, 
appearing to avoid his old companions, and to be 
without sufficient energy even to seek for fodd, often 
remaining in one pqsition for a considerable length 
of time. 

There is one trait in the character of the rook 
wliich is, I believe, peculiar to tha,t bird, and which 
does him no little cfredit, — it is the distress which 
they exhibit wtien one of them has been killed or 
wounded by a gun while they have been feeding in 
a field or flying over it. Instead of being scared 
away by the report of the gun, leaving their wounded 
or dead companion to his fate, they show the greatest 
anxiety and sympathy for him, uttering cries of dis- 
tils, and plainly proving that they wish to render 
him assistance, Ijy hovering over him, or sometimes 
making a dart from the air close up to kim, appa- 
rently to try and find out the reason why Ire did not 
'follow them, — 

1 While circling roifnd and round, 

* They call their lifeless comrade from the ground.* 

If he is. wounded, and can flutter along the ground. 
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the rofoks &ppear % to animate him tohnake fresh exer- 
tions’by incessant cries, flying a little distance before 
him, and calling to him to follow them. I have seen 
one of my labourers pick up a j;ook so wounded^ 
winch he had shot at for the purpose of putting him 
up as a scare-crow in a field of wheat, and while the 
poor wounded bird wa§ still fluttering in his hand, I 
have observed one of his compatoions make a wheel 
round in the air, and suddenly dart past him so as 
aliflost tJ> touch him, perhaps with a last hope that 
he might still afford assistance to his unfortunate 
mate#or companion. Even when the dead bird has 
been hung, in tcrrorem , to a stake in the field, he 
has been visited, by some of his former friends, 
but, as so Sn as they found thaf the case was hope- 
less, they have generally abandoned that field alto- 
gether. 

When one considers the instinctive care with which 
rooks avoid any one carrying a gun, and which is so 
evident, that I have often heard country people re- 
mark that they can smel! gunpowder, one can more 
justly .estimate the force of their love or friendship Jti 
thus continuing to hover round a jierson who has 
just destroyed one of their companions with an in- 
strument, the dangerous nature of which they seem 
fully capable of appreciating. 

Thaf it is the instrument, and not the man, which 
they avoid, is evident from their fallowing the heels 
of the peaceable ploughman along the furrow, some* 
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limes taking short flights after him. and *cacl> rook 
showing some degree of eagerness to be nearest* the 
ploughman, and to have the' best chance of being the 
first to pick up the newly turned up* worm, or the 
grub of the cockchafer, of which they are very fond. 

Rooks are not easily induced to forsake the trees 
on which they have been bred, and which they frc- 
r quently revisit after* the breeding season is over. 
This is shown in Hampton Court Park, where there 
is an extensive rookery amongst the fine lime-trees, 
and w here a barbarous and unnecessary custom pre- 
vails of shooting the young rooks. As many as a 
hundred dozen, of them have been killed in one 
season, and yet the rooks build in the avenue, though 
there is a corresponding* avenue close by, ,.in Bushy 
Park, w hich they never frequent, notwithstanding the 
trees are equally high and fcquSfily secure. I never 
hear the guns go off during this annual slaughter 
without execrating the practice, and pitying the poor 
rooks, whose melancholy cries may be heard to a 
great distance, and some of ‘whom may be seen, ex- 
hausted by their fruitless exertions, sitting melan- 
choly on a solitary tree waiting till the sport is over, 
that they may return and see whether $ny of the 
offspring which they have reared with so much care 
hnd anxiety are left to them ; or, what is more pro- 
bable, the call for assistance of their young 'having 
ceased, they are aw are of their fate, and are sitting 
in mournful contemplation pf their loss. This may 0 
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appeiy ropaanttij, but it is nevertheless true; and 
whoever, like myself, has observed the habits and 
manners of the rook, and witnessed their attachment 
to each other asnd to their young, — and is convinced, 
as I am, that they have the power 'of communication 
by means of a language known to themselves, and 
are endowed with a knowledge and foresight most 
extraordinary, will take as mucji interest in them as 
I have confessed that I do. 

*Som<* farmers have a very mistaken notion that 
rooks are injurious to them. They certainly now 
and then feed on grain, but th£ damage they may 
do in this respect is much more than counterbalanced 
by the good they do in destroying tfie grubs of the 
cockchafer and beetles, and* oilier insects which are 
injurious to the farmer. 

Rooks are knovy* to bury acorns, and I believe 
walnuts also, as I have observed them taking ripe 
walnuts from a tree and returning to it before they 
could have had time to break them and eat the con- 
tents. Indeed, when w$ consider how hard the shell 
of a w alnut is, it is not easy to guess how the rook 
contrives to break them. May they not, by first 
burying them, soften the shells, and tifterwards return 
to feed upon them ? 

The Reverend W. Bingley, an amiable naturalist* 
has observed, * that as soon as rooks have finished 
‘ their nests, and before they lay, the cocks begin to 
* feed dthe hens, who receive their bounty with a 
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* fondling, tremuj ous voice and fluttering wings, and 
‘ all the little 'blandishments that ire expressed by 
4 the young while in a helpless state, and that this 4 
4 gallant deportment of the male is continued through 
4 the whole season of incubation.’ 

I must, however, add that my friends the rooks 
are somewhat given to thieving, and I am afraid that 
if both the birds left, the nest at the same time, some 
of the other members of the community would soon 
deprive them of those sticks which they had <jpb 
lected with so much trouble. One of the birds is, 
therefore, always left* to protect their property. 

Rooks feed on various kinds of food, as well as 
worms. They are sad depredators on my cherry 
trees, attacking them^early in the morning, and carry- 
ing off great quantities. They will also eat potatoes 
and pears, taking them away in their beaks. The 
grub of the cockchafer, however, seems to be their 
favourite food, and their search for it, especially in 
old mossy grass fields, may be seen by the little tufts 
of moss which are pulled up by them and scattered 
about. Their power of discovering this caterpillar by 
the scent is very extraordinary. A gentleman once 
shewed me a field which had all the appearance of 
having been scorched, as if by a burning spn in dry 
iiot weather. The turf peeled from the ground as 
if it had been cut with a turfing spade, and we then 
discovered that the roots of the grass had been eaten 
away by the larva? of the Cockchafer, whioh werd 1 
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fourfcHn countless numbers at various depths in the 
soil. # This field 'was visited by a great quantity of 
rooks, though there was. no rookery within many 
miles of the neighbourhood, who turned up and ap- 
peared to devour the grubs with great satisfaction. 

Hooks are fond of company, the jackdaw and even 
the starling being allowed to associate with them, and 
a mutual good understanding se§ms to exist amongst 
them. Even the sparrow is sometimes allowed to 
bujjd its.nest under the protection of that of a crow. 

Wilson, in his American Ornithology, says that 
crows have been employed to batch crows by the 
following stratagem : — A live crow is pinned by the 
wings down to the ground on his back, by means of 
two sharp forked* sticks. Thuij situated, his cries 
are loud and incessant, particularly if aSiy other crows 
are within view. These* sweeping down about him, 
are instantly grappled and held fast by the prostrate 
prisoner, with the same instinctive impulse that 
urges a drowning person to grasp at every thing 
within his reach. The ggime being disengaged from 
his clutches, the trap is again ready for another 
experiment; and by pinning down each captive suc- 
cessively, as soon as taken, in a shtffrt time you will 
probably have a large flock screaming above you, in 
concert with the outrageous prisoners below*. 

* This method of catclifng crows is, I believe, practised in 
some parts of England to catch jays, who make a most violent 
* tutcry when pinned to the grobnd. 
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The same author mentions an agreeable instance 
of attachment in a crow. * A gfentleman, who re- 

* sided on the Delaware, a few miles below Easton, 

* had raised (reared) a crow, with whose tricks and 
< society he used frequently to amuse himself. This 

* crow lived long in the family, but at length disap- 

* peared, having, as was then, supposed, been shot by 
r some vagrant gunner, or destroyed by accident. 

* About eleven months after this, as the gentleman, 

* one morning, in company with several others, was 
4 standing on the river shore, a number of crows hap- 

* pening to pass by,^ one of them left the flock, and 
r flying directly towards the company, alighted on the 

* gentleman’s shoulder, and began to gabble away 
f with great volubijity^ as one long absent friend 

* naturally enough does on meeting with another. 
g On recovering from his e surprise, the gentleman 
‘ instantly recognized his old acquaintance, and en- 

* deavoured, by several civil, but sly manoeuvres, to 
c lay hold of him ; but the crow, not altogether relish- 
€ ing quite so much familiarity, having now had a 

* taste of the sweets of liberty, cautiously eluded all 
*^his attempts; and suddenly glancing his eye on his 
€ distant companions, mounted in the air after them, 

* soon overtook and mingled with them, qnd was 
‘ never afterwards seen to return/ 

The crow seems to be even more unpopular in 
America than he is in this country. Mr. Wilson 
says, that he is there branded as a thief and a pluiv 
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derer ;• a ktnd of\black-coated vagabond, who hovers 
over the fields of the industrious, fattening on their 
labours, and, by his voracity, often blasting their ex- 
pectations. Hated as he is by tho farmer, watched 
and persecuted by almost every bearer of a gun, w ho 
all triumph in his destruction, had not Heaven be- 
stowed on him intelligence and sagacity, far beyond 
what is common in other birds, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the w T hole tribe woukMong ago have ceased 
to Sxist. * 

Mr. Wilson seems to think *that the American 
and European crows are the same species. 

The average number of rooks’ nests, during the 
last four years, iy the avepue of Hampton Court 
Park, has-been about 750. Allowing three young 
birds and a pair of old ones to each nest, the number 
would amount to 3^50. They are very particular 
that none of their society build away from the usual 
line of trees. A pair of rooks did so this spring, 
and when their nest w r as nearly finished, at least fifty 
others came and demolished it in a few minutes. 
Rooks may be seen teaching their young to fly is 
soon as they leave the nest, advancing a little way 
before, and •calling upon them to follow. These short 
flights are •incessantly repeated, till the young ones 
have acquired sufficient strength and skill to follow 
the old Sirds. 

Crows sometimes choose odd places to build in, 
and where we should hardly have expected to find 
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the nest of a bird 6f such social habit/ 1 . D«r. Mitchell 
says that a few years ago a pair of crows built Aheir 
nest between the wings of the dragon of Bow Church 
in London. They remained there 'till the steeple 
required repairs. He adds, that the same or another 
pair have this spring built their nest on the top of a 
large plane tree in Wood-street, close to Cheapside. 
Last season a hawkrbuilt its nest under the dome of 
St. Paul’s, and a similar occurrence took place about 
forty years ago. Another of the falcon tribe had its 
nest, a few years a^o, in the top of the steeple of 
Spital fields Church. 

Colonel Moijtague mentions an instance of great 
sagacity in crows. He observed two of them by the 
sea-shore, busy in removing small fish beyond the 
flux of the flo°wing tide, and depositing them just 
above high-water mark, under the broken rocks, after 
having satisfied the calls of hunger. 

Mr. Hone, in his Every Day Book, has intro- 
duced an agreeable anecdote respecting a rookery oil 
some high trees behind the Ecclesiastical Court, in 
Doctor’s Commons. ‘ Some years ago there were 
* several large elm trees in the college garden behind 
( the Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctors’ Commons, in 
‘ which a number of rooks had taken up their abode, 

‘ forming, in appearance, a sort of convocation of 
' aerial ecclesiastics. A young gentleman, who 
f lodged in an attic, and was their close neighbour, 
frequently entertained liimself with thinning this' 
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4 covey of tylack jame, by means of a cross-bow. On 
4 the .opposite side lived a curious old civilian, who 
4 observing from his study that the rooks often 
4 dropped senseless from their perch, or, as it may 
4 be said, without using a figure, hopp'd the twig 
c making no sign, nor any sign being made to his 
4 vision to account for Jhe phenomenon, set his wits 
* to work to discover the caus£. It was probably 
4 during a profitless time of peace, and the doctor 
4 having •plenty of leisure, weighed the matter over 
4 and over, till he was at length fully satisfied that 
4 he had made a great ornithological discovery, that 
4 its promulgation would give wings to his fame, 
4 and that he was fated by means of these rooks 
4 to say — 

‘ Volito vivus per ora virum. • 

4 Ilis goose-quill and* foolscap were quickly in requi- 
4 sition, and he actually wrote a treatise, stating cir- 
4 cumstantially what he himself had seen, and in 
4 conclusion, giving it as the settled conviction of liis 
4 mind, that rooks were subject to the falling sick - 
4 ness!' 
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1 Nature to all, without profusion kind, 

\ The proper organs, prd}>er powers assign’d, 

‘ All in exact proportion to the state*; 

‘ Nothing tcf add, and nothing to abate. 1 

Pope. 

The observations which 1 rrfade in another place, 
that every animal w6uld be found to be possessed of 
those properties which are best adapted for its preser- 
vation, or to enable it to procure its food, is illustrated 
in a remarkable manner in the formation of the bill 
of the cross-beak ( Loxia curvirostra ). Dr. Town- 
son* lias observed, that the bills of some of the fea- 
thered tribes are so irregular in their form, and so 
preposterous in their *sizo, that one would almost think 
that Nature had not shown her usual kindness to- 
wards them, but had, in d£risi6n, instead of giving 
them a useful instrument of nutrition and defence, 
loaded them with an awkward and unseemly protu- 
berance. Yet those who have attentively considered 
the structure of the different parts of animals, and 
thair offices in the economy of Nature, though they 
may have been often struck with some apparent 
irregularity or defect, yet will have found, upon atten- 
tive observation/ that they are well adapted fo their 
'destinations. 

The bill of the cross-beak. Dr. Townson observes, 
is unique, for it isjhe only one in which the two man- 
* See his Observations in Natural History. ° 
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dibules, irfstead W lying straight, thfj one upon the 
other, like the fangs of a pair of pincers, pass for a 
considerable part of their length on the side of each 
other, like the blades of a pair of seissars ; the upper 
mandibule towards the point being inclined to one 
side, and the inferior inclined to the other. 

This singular structure indicates a peculiar desti- 
nation, but it is not that of cuttifig off twigs, as some 
have supposed, but of procuring their food in the fol- 
lowing manner. The great pine forests in Germany 
are the natural places of residence of the cross-beaks, 
and fche seeds of the cones of these trees their food, 
and it is to pull out the seeds from between the scales 
of the cones, that this structure is given them. Their 
mode of operation is thus : — they first fix themselves 
across the cone, then bring the points of the mandi- 
bules from their crossed or lateral position, to be 
immediately over each other. In this reduced com- 
pass, they insinuate the beak between the scales, and 
then opening it, not in the usual manner, but by 
drawing the superior mandibule sideways, force 
open the scales. They now again bring the poirtfs 
of the mandibules over each other, jyid pick out the 
seed in the •same manner as if the bill had the usual 
form. 

The goldfinch, on the contrary, is furnished with 
a beak with an extremely fine and sharp point, which 
enables it to penetrate the heads of.thistles and other 
plants, and get at their seeds. What can be better 
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adapted than the hills of the woodcock arid snipe for 
penetrating moss, soft earth, &c., in search of food ; 
and the hook of the upper mandibule of the eagle 
and hawk tribe for tearing and separating their food, 
and their strong claws for holding it while they do 
so ? The bills of those birds which search for their 
food in mud, or feed on flies* and other insects, are 
every way suitable to their mode of life. This is 
very remarkable in the duck species. Blumenbach 
observes' that they appear to possess a real sense of 
taste: in them the. organ is the soft covering of the 
bill, which is supplied with exceedingly large*" cuta- 
neous nerves, ahd is very sensible in the living animal. 
We remark the manner in which ducks probe , as it 
were, the pud,dles in search of their 1‘ood, *\vhere they 
cannot be guided by the sight or smell. 

Thrushes feed very much on snails, looking for 

them in mossy banks. Having frequently observed 

some broken snail-shells near two projecting pebbles 

on a gravel walk, which had a hollow between them, 

I endeavoured to discover the occasion of their being 

drought to that situation. At last I saw a thrush fly 

to the spot with a snail-shell in his mouth, which he 

placed between the two stones, and hammered at it 

with his beak till he had broken it, and wAs then able 

to feed on its contents. . The bird must have disco- 

1 , 

vered that he could not apply°his beak with sufficient 
force to break tfee shell while it was rolling about, 
and he therefore found out and made use of a spot 
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wliicft would kcV'p the shell in one position. I do 
not Tknow whether Mr. M ‘TV dam has ever observed 
the same circumstance, but his ingenious contrivance 
(if it is his) of confining stones in a sort of hoop w hile 
they are being broken, is somewhat similar to that 
of the thrush. 

When the lapwing wants to procure food, it seeks 
for a worm’s cast, and stamps the ground by the side 
of it with its feet : somew r hat, *in the same manner I 
have often done when a boy, in order to procure 
worms for fishing. After doing this for a short time, 
tlie •bird waits for the issue of the worm from its 
hole, who, alarmed at the shaking* of the ground, 
endeavours to mojee its escape, w hen he is immediately 
seized, aitd becomes the prey <?f tliis^ ingenious bird. 
The lapwing also frequents the haunts of moles. 
These animals, when in pursuit of worms on which 
they feed, frighten them, and the worm, in attempt- 
ing to escape, comes to the surface of the ground, 
where it is seized by the lapwing. The same mode 
of alarming Ins prey has been related of the gull. 
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c And you may take notice, that as the carp is accounted the 
‘ water-fox for his cunning, so the roach is accounted the water* 
1 sheep for his simplicity or foolishness.’ 

Izaak Walton. 


* Very little is known* of the habits and economy of 
fish from the nature of^the element in which they live. 
When I resided in Bushy Park, I caused the sides 
and bottom of a place to be bricked, through which 
a stream of very clear water ran, and stocked it jyith 
most of the varieties of pur English fresli-watcr fish, 
supplying them abundantly with food ; but though I 
constantly watched th?m,* and could sec all, they did 
at any time of the day, the result of my observations 
was far from being satisfactory. The perch were the 
boldest and most familiar of any of the fish, as I found 
no difficulty in soon getting them to come with eager- 
ness to take a worm out of my hand. The barbel 
were the shyest, and seemed most impatient of obser- 
vation, although in the spring, when they could not 
perceive any one watching them, they would roll 
about and rub themselves against the brick jvork, and 
show considerable playfulness. There were* some 
large stones in my piscatorium , round which they 
would wind their spawn in considerable quahtities. 
The trout appeared to bear their confinement with 
?*ss philosophy than any of tlic others, making high 
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leaps against the. grating which admitted the water, 

. and ^eming at all times out of sorts and out of con- 
dition. The chub were also very restless, being con- 
tinually on the move, but they never could resist a 
cockchaffer when thrown to them. My flounders 
only moved at night, and the eels always made their 
escape, but in what ft ay I never could conjecture, 
except indeed they had the pow£r of crawling up the 
brick work, which was about £ve feet from top to 
bottom, and generally two feet above the edge of the 
water. They certainly could qot get through the 
grating, which w as sufficiently close to confine bleak 
and gudgeons ; and some of the eels -were of a large 
size. The carp and tench w r ere soon reconciled to 
their situation, and eat boiled potatoes in considerable 
quantities, and the former seemed to have lost their 
original shyness, eatmg m my presence without any 
scruple. The pike, of which I had eight of about 
five pounds’ weight each, kept up their character for 
voracity. Out of 800 gudgeons, which were brought 
to me by a Thames fisherman, and which I saw 
counted into the reservoir, some few of which howevtr 
died, there were scarcely any to be se^n at the end of 
three week*, though I should mention that the three 
large bhrbcl I had, and six good-sized perch, pro- 
bably partook of them. Indeed the appetite of one 
of my pike was almost insatiable. One morning I 
threw to him, one after the other, five roach, each 
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about four inqhes in length. He swallowed four of 
them, and kept the fifth in his mouth for about a 
quarter of an hour, when if also disappeared. 

But, of all my fish, the bleak* were the most 
amusing and playful. Their activity could not be 
exceeded ; and it gave me much pleasure to see them, 
on a still summer’s evening, dart at every little fly 
that settled on the ^ater near them, appearing always 
restless, and yet always happy. 

That fish have the power of hearing there cith, I 
think, be no doubt, as I have seen them suddenly 
move at the report of a gun, though it was impos- 
sible for them 4o see the flash. They also appear to 
have the sense of smelling, as they will prefer paste 
and worms that htfve been prepared by- particular 
perfumes. They have also some curiosity, which I 
have witnessed by putting some new object into the 
water, which they have assembled around, and ap- 
peared to reconnoitre : carp, especially, would come 
up to a new fish which was put amongst them. 

Roach, and other smalF fish, are perfectly aware 
of, and are careful to avoid, those fish which prey 
upon them. Thus, I have seen large carp swim 
amongst a shoal of roach without in the least dis- 

* It may be asked how it happened that these bleak were not 
devoured by the pike ? Many of them were so, no doubt, but 
there were always a sufficient numbef left to enable me to observe 
their habits. 
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turbiflg thfcm, while, if a pike comes near them, they 
make off in every direction. 

Fish appear, also, to # be capable of entertaining 
affection for each other. I onca caught a female 
pike during the spawning season, and nothing could 
drive the male away from the spot at which the 
female disappeared, \Thom he had followed to the 
very edge of the water. A jferson who had kept 
two small fish together in a glass, gave one of them 
a\$ay ; the other refused to eat, and showed evident 
symptoms of unhappiness till, his companion was 
restored to him. 

The boldness of a pike is very extraordinary. I 
have seen one follow a bait ^within a foot of the spot 
where I have been standing ; Slid the head keeper 
of Richmond Park assured me that he was once 
washing his hand at the side of a boat in the great 
pond in that Park, when a pike made a dart at it, 
and he had but just time to withdraw it. A gentle- 
man now residing at Weybridge, in Surrey, informed 
me that, walking one day by the side of the River 
W ey, near that town, he saw a large pike in a shal- 
low creek. He immediately pulled off his coat, 
tucked up his shirtsleeves, and went into the water 
to intercept the return of the fish to the river, and 
to endeavour to throw it upon the bank by getting 
his hands under it. •During this attempt, the pike, 
finding he could not make his escape, seized one of 
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the arms of the gentleman, and laceratednt so^much 
that the wound is still very visible *. 

The digestion of the pike is so rapid, that, in a 
few hours, not a single bone of a roach which it has 
swallowed can be discovered. This may account for 
the fact of a pike, who has gorged himself to the 
fall, holding a small fish in' his mouth whilst the 
digestion of his previously taken prey has been 
going on, and swallowing it as soon as that process 
had been effected. c 

Mr. Fraser, in his ‘ History of the Salmon/ men- 
tions the same fact with regard to that fish, and) says 
that he has found seven small fish in a grilse of 
three pounds and a half, and several, particularly 
herrings, in the body of salmon, and that .the diges- 
tion was so rapid, that fire or water could not con- 
sume them quicker. He rcfriarfcs, that the salmon, 
like the woodcock, has but one intestinal canal : 
this, he says, is tripled in the middle, and covered 
with a coat of fat, which, in a short time, dissolves 
everything eaten by the fish. 

c 

* A friend of mine caught a pike a few minutes after breaking 
liis tackle, and found it in the pike, a part of the gimp hanging out 
of his mouth. He also caught another, in high condition, with a 
piece of strong twisted wire projecting from its side. On- opening 
( it a double cel-hook was found at the end of the wire, much cor- 
roded. This may account for so few pike being found dead after 
they have broken away with a gorgf-hook in them/ 1 An ac- 
count will be found, in ‘ Salmonia,’ of a pike taking a bait, with 
a set of hooks, in his mouth, which he had just before broken, 
~ijom a line. 
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Tfi£ Rev John Buchanan, also, in his account of 
St. Kilda, gives a still stronger instance of the rapi- 
dity of digestion. He says that the Solan goose 
can carry five herrings at a time^ to his mate or 
young, which he ejects from his gorget into the nest. 
And, he adds, that this fowl digests so quickly, that 
instances have been kn$wn # in which the bird being 
shot immediately as he appeared, above the surface 
of the sea (after having darted at some fish from on 
higfc), the fish was found partly digested in his 
stomach. 

Si^ Humphry Davy, in his ‘Salmonia,’ speaking 
of the stronger upper jaw and largg* projection of 
bone below the orbit of the eye, in pike and other fishes 
of prey, supposes that the ifte of it is to strengthen 
the fulcrum of the lever on which fhe lower jaw 
moves, so as to afford the means of greater strength 
to the whole muscular apparatus, by means of which 
the fish seizes its prey. May not, however, the pro- 
jection of bone below the orbit of the eye be also in- 
tended to protect that organ from injury during the 
violent darts the pike is often obliged to make yi 
order to seize his prey amongst stones, roots of 
trees, &c. ? # 

The^ rapid growth of some fish i§ very extraor- 
dinary. I saw three pike taken out of a pond in 
Staffordshire belonging to the present Sir Jervoise 
Clark Jervoise, two of which weighed thirty-six 
founds (ftich, and the other thirty-five pounds. The;, 
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pond was fished every seven years, % and,^ sup- 
posing that store pike of six or seven pounds 
weight were left in it, the growth of the pike in 
question must have been at the rate of at least lour 
pounds a-year. 

Salmon, however, grow much faster. It is now 
ascertained that grilse, or young salmon, of from 
two and a half to three pounds weight have been 
sent to the London markets in the month of May, 
the spawn from which they come having only bpen 
deposited in the preceding October or November, 
arid the ova taking' three months of the time to 
quicken. It lias also been ascertained, by experi- 
ment, that a grilse which weighed six pounds in 
February, after spawning, has, on its return from the 
sea in September, weighed thirteen pounds ; and a 
salmon-fry of April will in June weigh four pounds, 
and in August six *. 

Fish are very partial to certain places. A gentle- 
man, well known as an old Thames fisherman, has 
for several years past been in the habit of mark- 
ing certain fish which he has caught, taking them 
several miles up the river in the well of his boat, and 
then turning them loose. He frequently catches 
them a second and a third time in the same place 
r were they were originally taken. I have known a 
pike haunt the same spot undej; a tree during* a whole 

* See Mr. Alexander Fraser, on the ‘ Natural History of the 
^Salmon.* 
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slumber, and salmon are supposed to return in all 
eases Jlo the river where they were bred. 

Mr. Fraser, who has heen already quoted, says 
that, in establishing this curious point in natural 
history, little reliance can be placccl on the alleged 
variety of appearance in salmon found in different 
rivers. The best authority is some mark actually 
made on the body of the fish, w^iich proves also its 
extraordinary rapidity of growth. In February, 
18$), Mr. Fraser marked several grilse after spawn- 
ing by cutting oft* the fin above the tail. On the 
1st of September following he caught one of them, 
which then weighed thirteen pounds.^ On the 10th 
of the same month he caught another weighing 
fourteen pounds : *both were? ve^jy fine salmon, and 
charged with spawn. None of these, 4ie says, could 
weigh above five or six pounds at the time he marked 
them. They were taken very near the ground where 
they were marked. 

The same experiment, Mr. Fraser adds, has 
been often made with success. Mr. Mackensie, of 

Ardross, tied wire round the tails of some breeders 

« 

returning to the sea in March, 1824, and about the 
same time ^in the next year, in March, 1825, he 
caught ong of the fish thus marked, doubled in size, 
and the w 7 ire nearly out of sight. 

In thfc River Ewe, in Ross-shire, also, some years 
since, Mr. Mackensie, tacksman of the river, marked 
^ number of grilses by butting off a small part of 
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the tail, or of the short, thick fin above it, and, after- 
warda*k#*them go. Towards the end of the *same 
fishing season some of these fish, marked as above, 
returned to their river and were caught. They were 
then large salmon, and double the size and weight 
which they were two or th^ee months before. 

In the River Berridale, in> Caithness, Mr. Alex- 
ander Morrison, in the year 1794, in the month of 
May, marked five smelts, or salmon-fry, in such a 
manner that, if ever any of them returned to the rJver 
and were caught, no doubt could remain as to their 
being of the number so marked. Two of these 
smelts, then become grilses, he caught in six or seven 
weeks after they had been marked, when they 
weighed about thre$ pounds and a half each. In 
April following he caught another of the number, 
then a salmon, which weighed between seven and 
eight pounds ; and in the month of August he caught 
a fourth, weighing eight pounds. 

In the Rivers Eden, Spey, &c., fry have been 
marked by boring holes through the tail, and the 
fish have been found, returned from the sea to the 
same streams, in about three months afterwards, 
weighing three pounds each. The fact, therefore, 
of salmon returning to their native rivers fiftcr their 
i migration to the sea, seems to be established beyond 
a doubt. 

¥ 

Mr. Fraser also observes that the attachment of 
* 

a salmon to his native strehms, like that of young* 
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pige&ijs to Jheir first dove-cot, is well known, and 
the struggles he w ill undergo, from weirs and Water- 
falls, to reach it on returning from the sea, are cir- 
cumstances equally remarkable. It is possible, he 
suggests, that he may be guided by the particular 
smell of the river. He dpes not think they go far 
from land, nor beyond Jhe deep dells or valleys that 
are known to be on each side of die spawning ground 
resorted to by herrings, and where there are at all 
time's numbers of small fish for the food of the 
salmon. Salmon, he thinks, do not migrate so far 
from their rivers as horses, sheep,* and dogs have been 
known to find their way home. . p 

Should this supposition be correct, the return of 
salmon to their native riverf would be a matter of 
but little difficulty. I am, indeed, mu&i disposed to 
believe so from whatJ have observed of the attach- 
ment of fish to certain spots. If they were of a 
restless disposition, and given to seek new places, their 
destruction, from many causes, would be much more 
certain than if they confine themselves, as I believe 
they do, to particidar situations. 

What has so often been said of herrings, mackerel, 
and other gregarious fish moving in vast shoals from 
Shetland tj the Orkneys, and of their then dividing 
and surrounding the islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is, I think, liable to some objections. 

During the last month (April) large shoals of 
mackerel came on the shallows, a few miles from 
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Brighton, one day, and disappeared the next. This 
is constantly observed to be the case not only . there 
but in other places, and nyiy perhaps be accounted, 
for in this way. We must consider that there are, 
probably, as many mountains, and valleys, and plains 
in the sea as we know there are on land. We are 
to recollect that those mountains and valleys are 
covered with weeds., of various kinds, which afford 
food and shelter to an infinite number of fish and 
marine animals and insects ; and we know that all 
fish come into shallow water for the purpose of depo- 
siting their ova, which, the influence of the air, not, 
as has been commonly supposed, of the sun, is re- 
quired for bringing to maturity. Is it not probable, 
then, that the shoals of hsh which are found on our 
fishing banks, have left some neighbouring deep, 
where they had retired for, the, winter, till they are 
rendered buoyant by the quantity of roe within 
them, and are directed by instinct to go and deposit 
it in the adjacent shallows ? If, as is generally sup- 
posed, all fish, both great. $nd small, from the whale 
to the herring, have each their respective haunts and 
localities, why should we suppose that they quit those 
haunts to go many hundred miles in search of spawn- 
ing ground, when that ground is to be found near 
their winter retreats? It appears more probable 
that the large shoals of fish which are found are 
quite unconnected with each other, and that they 
have all just quitted some neighbouring deep for the 
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nearest shallow, only moving on as the ground is 
occupied, or till they have paired and the roe is 
ready to be deposited. This opinion is entertained 
by many old fishermen, and the circumstance of 
shoals of fish appearing and disappearing in the 
course of a day seems to confirm it. Another fact 
will strengthen this conjecture. An unusally large 
sort of herring is caught off the coast of Cardigan, 
and a much smaller one in the contiguous bay of 
Swansea. If the shoals of Herrings which have 
been supposed, after quitting the neighbourhood of 
Shetland in June, to proceed 1(5 the Orkneys, and 
tiien to divide and surround the Island of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and unite off the LandVend 
in September, are •really those which are taken off 
our coasts,* why should the fish that# are found in 
the bays of Cardigan uyd Swansea vary so much 
in size ? 

It may be objected that the smaller shoals of 
mackerel and herrings whjch arc found before the 
larger shoals appear, havq but little roe in them, and 
that, consequently, they do not come in the shallows 
to deposit it. This very circupistance, I think, 
strengthens my argument, as it shows* the probability 
of their Jiaving had a retreat in the adjoining deeps, 
from which they most likely have been driven by por- 
poises and other fish of prey, who feed on them, and 
to which they return in a short time, till they aye 
jnoye fu^y charged w ith spawn. 
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I am aware that, in stating these suppositions, I 
am departing from the opinions expressed by persons 
who have had better opportunities than myself of 
ascertaining facts respecting the migration of gre- 
garious fish. My speculations on the subject may, 
however, lead to further inquiry, and will not, I trust, 
be found wholly without interest. 

At the same time I would not be understood as 
denying the partial migrations of fish. They cer- 
tainly do take place, but perhaps not to so grea* an 
extent as is generally supposed. These partial mi- 
grations may be accounted for by a want of food — 
by reason of the spawning ground being too much 
occupied — by fright from the various enemies which 
surround them — by^ their ova not having arrived at 
maturity, and by the now pretty well ascertained 
fact of the proportion of c nudes to females being 
about two to three, which might, perhaps, induce 
the latter to migrate in search of the males. That 
hard roed fish are more numerous than soft is gene- 
rally acknowledged. The* circumstance, also, of the 
young fry of the herring and mackerel being taken 
by fishermen on various parts of our coasts, seems, 
in some degree, to confirm my conjecture, as does the 
fact of some few of those fish being found at all 
seasons of the year. 

Again: if. these migrations take place from the 
North Seas, large shoals of young fish must migrate 
to them, and yet I do not find that such shcals have 
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been seen ifl sufficient numbers to justify the suppo- 
sition* of their having left the various spawning 
grounds for the purpose of congregating near Shet- 
land, in readiness for the southward migrations of the 
following year. 

Having stated this speculation of my own (for it 
is nothing more) respecting the migration of fish, 
I will mention a curious inetan£e of the disappear- 
ance of haddocks from the coasts of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Yorkshire, in the years 1790, 
1791, and 1792. This circumstance is mentioned 
in a litter to the Secretary of the Royal Society, and 
seems to have excited the attention ef the late Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

It apposes that, as far bacC as* the memory of the 
oldest man reached, prodigious quantities of had- 
docks were caught dh the above-mentioned coasts 
for about three months in the year. In the years 
in question this supply nearly ceased, and the few 
that were caught were remarkably large. Various 
causes were conjectured Tor this deficiency, one of 
which was that the shoal of haddocks had met with 
beds of copperas at the bottom of the sea; and 
another, that the usual gales of wind had not taken 
place which were necessary to drive the fish off the 
Dogger Bank. 

The captains of sopie vessels belonging to North 
Sliields and Sunderland affirmed th$rt, after doubling 
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the North Cape and near Fisher’s Islantf, they fell in 
with immense quantities of Jiaddocks lying on the sur- 
face of the ocean. Most of these fish were dead, and 
sbriie in a weak rind feeble state, and unable to sink 
in the water. They found them for the space of 
between twenty and thirty leagues in length, and 
from three to five leagues in breadth. Some of them 
were eaten without any person receiving the least 
injury from them. They were stated to be lying so 
thick together, that, in the compass of twelve or 
fifteen yards, a boat load of three to five tons might 
have been taken up. On opening some of thein the 
sound was found to be much inflated, to which cause 
the great mortality amongst these* fish was ascribed, 
but what occasioned this inflation does not/appear. 

In the former part of this paper I mentioned 

0 4' 

the few observations I had been able to make oh 
some fish I kept in a clear stream which ran through 
my garden. I will now give an account published 
by Mr. Neill, in the f Scots’ Magazine,’ of some 
sea-fish kept in a small pond into which sea-water 
cfiuld be introduced. This pond was from time to 
time replenished, with fish. The following fishes were 
in it : — 

e 1. Cod . — They were lively, and caught greedily 

* at shell-fish, which were thrown into the pond. They 

* kept chiefly, however, in the deep water, and, 

‘ after approaching with ^ a circular sweep, and 
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c making a snatch at the prey, descended out of 
, ‘ sight to devour it. 

f 2. Haddock . — Thesfc, contrary td expectations, 

* were found to be the tamest fishes hi the pond. At 

* ebb tide they came to the inner margin, and ate lim- 
' pets from the hand of a little boy, the son of a keeper. 

‘ They appeared white* anfl rather sickly. 

€ 3. Coalfish. — Some of these were of a large size, 
exceeding in dimensions the largest cod in the pond. 
c They were bold and familiar, floating about slowly 

* and majestically, till some food was thrown to them ; 

‘ thi% they seized voraciously, whether it consisted of 
€ shellfish or ship biscuit. They also # would occasion- 
‘ ally approach the margin, and take their food from 
f the keeper’s hand. 

f 4. Whiting. — These were scarce ift the pond, and 
( very shy. 

* 5. Pollack . — This was pretty common, and has 
f been found to answer well as a pond fish. 

e 6. Salmon. — This was the wildest and quickest in 

* its motions of all the inhabitants. When a muscle 
‘ or limpet, freed from the shell, was thrown on $ie 
e surface of the water, the salmon very often darted 
‘ forward and took the prey from all competitors, dis- 

appeefring with a sudden jerk and tftrn of the body. 

* 7. Flat fish or flounders, of two sorts, were also 
f in the pond, but th^y naturally kept at the bottom, 

* and were not seen. 
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‘ The food given to the fishes consisted chiefly of 
‘ sand-eels and of shell-fish, particularly limpets and 
‘ muscles. In the herring-fishery season, herrings 
‘ were cut in pieces for this purpose. 

‘ It is remarkable that all the kinds of sea-fish above 
‘ enumerated seemed to agree very well together. No 
‘ fighting had ever been observed by the keeper, and 
* seldom any chasing of one species by another. 
‘ None of the fish ever bred.’ 

Dr. Fleming has remarked, that when a salt-wrter 
fish is put into fresh water, its motions speedily be- 
come irregular, its respiration appears to be affected, 
and unless released it soon dies, and that the same 
consequences follow when a fresh-water fish is sud- 
denly immersed in s^lt water. , 

This is not, however, the case with all fish. A cod 
will not only live, but thrive well in fresh water if 
properly fed. A respectable fishmonger assured me 
that he had tried the experiment and succeeded, and 
offered to send me some live cod in a well-boat for my 
piscatorium in Bushy Park.*. Fresh- water trout have 
also been taken in the sea in a healthy state*. 

I have observed that when fish have been bruised, 

* It is a curious fact, that in excavating, a hill ijj the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona, fish of various descriptions are found in a 
fossil state. Some of these are fish from different countries, and 
what is still more extraordinary, fresl^ and salt water fish are 
found in the same mass. 
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or sftijte of t their scales rubbed off, a sort of white 
mothery matter forms on the place, which invariably 
kills them. When this begins to form they seldom 
move, and if they do, it is by little darts forward. 
Their heads get lower and lower as if they were too 
heavy for their body, and when it touches the ground 
they turn up and die. 

Carp will breed freely in some ponds and not in 
others. The Bushy Park ponds have a sandy bot- 
tom, with a fine stream of water running through 
them, and yet very few carp are bred in them. While 
in sojne of the muddy, stagnant ponds in Sussex, they 
breed freely and in great quantities. # The same ob- 
servation applies to tench. Great numbers of perch 
are bred in the Hampton TUonrt and Bushy Park 
ponds, all of which are well supplied? with running 
water, and with plenty of food, yet they seldom arrive 
at a large size. In a neighbouring pond, which is 
only fed with drainage water, I have caught very large 
perch. The perch in the water in the Regent’s Park 
are very numerous. Those I have taken, however, 
are almost invariably of one size, from half to thrge- 
quarters of a pound. Why they should have ar- 
rived at this weight and not go on increasing in size, 
is a circumstance which it is not easy to account for. 
I have, however, remarked it to be the case in other 
ponds. 

Barbel grow to a large size in the river Thames, 
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One was caught a short time ago which weighed up- 
wards of teii ^olinds, and another was caught weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds within these last few days. 

The following Table will show the different degrees 
of fecundity in several kinds of fish. It was com- 
municated to the Royal ‘•Society by Samuel Clark, 
Esq. ‘ ' 


Fish. 

c Weight. 

Weight 
of Spawn. 

Number 
of Eggs. 

Crirp. i ..... ; i 1 

...,.25 

5 .. 

2,571 

.. 203,109 

Codfish 

.... 

. ; 

.12,540 .. 

. .3,686,7600 

Flounders . . . . . 

....24 

4 .. 

. 2,200 .. 

..1,357,400 

herring. 

. . . 5 

10 .. 

. 480 . 

. . 36,960 

Mackerel ^ . 

....18 

0 .; 

. 1,2234.. 

.. 54G,6P1 

Perch. . . . . . y . . 

8 

9 .. 

7054. . 

. . 28,323 

Pike 

....56 

4 .. 

5,1004.. 

. . 49,304 

Roach ......... 

....10 

G£.. 

361 .. 

. . 81,586 

Smelt 


0 .. 

149£ . . 

... 38,278 

Sole 

14 

8 .. 

5424. . 

.. 100,362 

Tench 

....40 

0 .. 

. . 

.. 383,252 

Lbbster ........ 

• . • . 

c 

;."i,67i 

.. 21,699 
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( the inferior kinds* whom forest trees 
‘ Protect from heating sunbeams and the sweep 
‘ Of the sharp winds — fair creatures ! to whom heaven 
i A calm ana sinless life, with love, has given.* 

WoRDSWO»Tk. 

It is impossible to view the cheerfulness and hap- 
pine? « if animals and birds without pleasure. The 
latfer, especially, appear to enjoy themselves dur- 
ing the fine weather in rpring and summer with 
a degree of hilarity which might be almost envied. 
It is astonishing how much man might do to lessen 
the misery of those cn atures which are either given 
to him for«food, or use, or for adding to his pleasure^ 
if he was so disposed. Instead of which, he often 
exercises a degree bf Vanton tyranny and cruelty 
over them which cannot be too much deprecated^ 
and for which, no doubt, he will one day be held 
accountable. Animals are so capable of showing 
gratitude and affection tb those who have been kind 
to them, that I hever see them subjected to* ill 
treatment without feeling the utmost abhorrence of 
those who* are inflicting it. I know many persons, 
who, lfke* myself takb a pleasure fn seeing all the 
animals about them appear happy and contented.* 
Cows will shew tliejr pleasure at seeing those who 
have been kind to therii, by moviqg their cars gently, 
and putting out their* wet noses. My old ho^e 
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rests his head on the gate with great complacency 
when he sees me coming, expecting to receive an 
apple or a piece of bread. * I should even be sorry 
to see my poultry, and pigs get out of my way with 
any symptoms of fear. 

The following little anecdote will show the gra- 
titude and recollection of the kindness shown to an 
animal. A young l&dy in this neighbourhood (who, 
if she should ever read this anecdote, will not, I 
hope, object to having had this instance of her 
humane disposition ( recorded) brought up a calf 
whose mother had died soon after it was born, i She 
made a pet ofrit; but, when it became an heifer, 
for some reason it was parted with, and she lost sight 
of it for about two years. At the end of that time, 
as she was walking with a friend in a lane, she met 
some cows, when one of thenV left the herd and 
came up to her, showing evident symptoms of plea- 
sure in seeing her. She immediately knew and 
patted her old acquaintance, who, after being satis- 
fied by these marks of heV favour that the recog- 
nition was mutual, quietly turned away and joined 
her companions. 

An instance of the same grateful recognition oc- 
curred in the cake of a lion which is at present, or 
‘was lately, in the Tower of London. This lion, 
when very young, became the property of a gentle- 
man. Hp had treated it kindly ; kept it some time 
wjth him abroad, and, on his return, brought it over ' 
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to England when, not knowing what else to do 
with it, he sent it to the Tower. Here he became 
extremely fierce, and was always mentioned by 
the keeper as an untameable animal. At the end 
of two or three years the gentleman called at the 
Tower to visit his old acquaintance, who immediately 
recognized him, and ypoir his being admitted into 
his cage showed the strongest symptoms of pleasure 
at again seeing his former* master. A story, some- 
what similar, is mentioned by* Mr. Bingley in his 
4 Animal Biography.’ 

Various instances have also *been related of the 
affection of dogs for their masters, rgfusing even to 
leave their bodies amidst the din and slaughter of 
battle. These anecdotes oii^ht.to operate in favour 
of the whole animal creation, and where we cannot 
have an opportunity of befriending, we ought, at least, 
to abstain from any unnecessary infliction of misery. 

4 He knew his lord : he knew, and strove to meet ; 

4 In vain he strove to crawl and lick his feet ; 

4 Yet — all he could— his tail, his ears, his eyes, 

4 Salute his master, an<f confess hie joys.’ 

The sagacity and recollection of passed events ,*in 
some animals, is very surprising. ^ shepherd em- 
ployed to bring up some mountain sheep from West- 
morland, -took with him a young* sheep-dog who 
had never made the journey before, and, from his 
assistant being igno^nt of the ground, experienced 
great difficulty in having the flogk stopped at the 
1 various*roads and lanes* he passed in their way to 
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the neighbpurhoqd 0 f London. Ne?t year the same 
shepherd, accompanied by the same dqg> brought up 
ppother flopk for the gentleman whp had had the 
fqrmer ppe. Op being questioned how he had got 
on, he said muph better than the year before, as his 
dog ppw knew the road, a$d had kept the sheep from 
gping up any of the lanes or turnings which had given 
the shepherd sp mucjx trouble on his former journey. 
The distance could not 'have been less than four 
hundred pulps. f 

A dog never again came near a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who had been in the habit of feeding 
him, because hy once offered him an oyster-shell in- 
stead of meat. 
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< Your swine and barn-door foules are lusty animal*, but given 
withal to claroerous unseemly noise ; but they are dainty feeding*' 

Sleek Friar. 

Pigs in general are very impatient, of cold or wet, and 
it has often amused me f to watch the care they take to 
guard themselves against the forftier. They will col- 
lect straw in their mouths and parry it under a shed 
in tRe yard, and seem to invite their companions, who 
are not so employed, to assist in jhe task, and, as the 
evening draws to a close, all will nestle together, after 
a previous struggle for the warmest berth, generally 
lying head to stern, probably from having found out 
that they *are less liable to qifarrel while in this 
position. 

Virgil has noticed* tffis propensity of the pig to 
collect straw for its bed, enumerating the signs of 
settled fine weather — 

, ‘ Non ore splqtoq 

* Immundi meminfire sues jfcctare mat^iplos s 
‘ At nebukB magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt.* 

* Nor sows unclean are mindful to provide 
■ Their nestling beds of moutk-poii&fcd straw.’ 

In hgt weather pigs cover themselves with mud, 
probably for the purpose of freeing themselves from 
vermin or keeping off flies, as savages in hot climates 
cover themselves witH grease, &c., for the same pur- 
pose, atyl as Bruce states that the 'elephant and rhi- 
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noceros do for protection against a fly of which® they 
have a great dread, or perhaps it is done by way of 
cleansing their scrofulous gkins. They are perfectly 
aware of an approaching change in the weather, when 
they may often be observed leaving a field where they 
had previously been quietly feeding, and running to 
their sties at full speed, .making a great outcry the 
whole of the way. If they hear one of their compa- 
nions in distress, they show not only sympathy for 
him, but endeavour* to assist him to the utmost of 
their power; and such is the affection of a sow for her 
young, that it requires some little care to deprive 
her of one of them. 

I take great delight in observing the habits of the 
animals in my farm-yard. The old gander watches 
the sitting goose with great care, and wilf sometimes 
take his place on her nest. t H[e is always forward to 
protect the goslings, and hisses at and runs after any- 
thing from which he apprehends danger. The cock 
struts before the hens, and never seems so happy as 
when he collects them about him to feast upon a grain 
of com or an insect which he has found. This gal- 
lantry is, I believe, peculiar to our domestic cock, and 
does him no littie credit. He fights to the last extre- 
mity with any intruder, and if he is beaten, .appears 
to consider himself unworthy of the society of his 
former mates, and mopes in a comer, the very 
picture of wretchedness. v 

Hen turkies ate dull and seem less capable of 
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enjoyment than any birds I know, I have watched 
them, stretching out their necks, and stupidly look- 
ing for a quarter of an h*>ur together at a small tuft 
of grass, making short,* low cries all the time. On 
going up to examine what occasioned this unusual 
movement, I have found # a toad or frog concealed 
in the grass. Curiosity, mere than fear, appeared to 
have attracted the turkies to tjie spot. They are 
bad mothers, and frequently trample on their young, 
apjjparing to disregard their cries. Unlike the hen, 
they do not take any trouble in procuring food for 
their jyoung. Ducks are in a prodigious bustle when 
they quit their nests for food, and # make a great 
outcry when the drake comes up to greet their arrival 
again in the poultfy-yard. *Thqy run into the pond, 
flap their wings, and then come outf and are very 
clamorous till food i* brought them. The young 
ducks, as soon as they are hatched, take to the 
water, and dart after flies with the greatest activity. 
I am always sorry to see the anxiety and misery of 
a hen who has hatched du^ks, instead of her natural 
progeny. When they take to the water she is in 
a perfect agony, running round the brink of the 
pond, and sometimes flying into it, in # hopes of rescu- 
ing her.brood from the danger she apprehends them 
to be in. A friend of mine observed a remarkable 
instance of the degree to which this natural appre- 
hension for her broofl may be overcome in # the hen 
by the habit of nursing* ducks. *A hen, who had 
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reared three broods of ducks in three successive 
years, became habituated to their taking to the water, 
and would fly to a large stone in the middle of the 
pond, and patiently and quietly watch her brood 
as they swam about it. The fourth year she hatched 
her own eggs, and finding that her chickens did not 
take to the water as the ducklings had done, she 
flew to the stone in the pond, and called them to her 
with the utmost eagertfess. This recollection of 
the habits of her former charge, though it had taken 
place a year before, is not a little curious. 
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* The poor wren, 

f The most diminutive of birds, will fight — 

1 Her young ones in the nest — ngainst the owl.' , 


I have always great pleasure in seeing the affection 
which animals have for ‘their offspring, and which 
sometimes shows itself in an extraordinary and in- 
congruous manner. A hen who has hatched young 
duc^s will follow them in her agony into the water, 
and will even sacrifice her life to preserve the lives 
of her chickens. A fox, or rather a vixen, has been 
known to # carry one of her # cube in her mouth, when 
she has been pursued by hounds ; ahd whoever has 
seen a dog break into a covey of young partridges will 
have had one of the strongest proofs which I know of 
the force of natural affection. An instance of parental 
attachment in a bird was recently related to me 
which gave me much pleasure. A gentleman in 
my neighbourhood had directed one of his waggons 
to be packed with sundry hampers and boxes, in- 
tending ty send it to Worthing, where he was going 
himself. • For some reason his gdng was delayed ; 
and he therefore directed that the waggon should be? 
placed in a shed in Jiis yard, packed as it was, till it 
should be convenient for him to send it off. While 
it was In the shed a pair of robins built their qpst 
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among some straw in the waggon, and had hatdied 
their young just before it was sent away. One of 
the old birds, instead of being frightened away by 
the motion of the ( waggon, only left its nest from time 
to time for the purpose of flying to the nearest hedge 
for food for its young ; and thus alternately afford- 
ing warmth and nourishment to them, it arrived at 
Worthing, The affection of this bird having been 
observed by the waggoner,^ he took care in unloading 
not to disturb the robin’s nest; and my readers 
will, I am sure, be glad to hear that the robin 
and its young ones returned in safety to Walton 
Heath, being the place from whence they had set 
out. Whether it was the male or female robin 
which kept with the cwaggon I have not been able to 
ascertain ; but L most probably the latter, as what will 
not a mother’s love and a mother’s tenderness induce 
her to perform ? 

The distance the waggon went in going and re- 
turning, could not have been less than one hundred 
miles. 

Fishing the other day in Hampton Court Park, 
I disturbed a moor-hen who had just hatched, and 
watched her anxiety and manoeuvres to draw away 
her young. She would go a short distance, utter a 
cry, return, and seemed to lead the way for her 
brood to follow. Having driven her away, that I 
might h^ve a better opportunity of watching her 
joung ones, she never ceasfed calling to them, and 
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they jnada towards her, skulking amongst the rushes, 
till they got to the other side of the pond. They 
had only just left the shell, and had probably never 
heard the cry of their mother before. 

If you go near the nest of a lapwing, one of the 
old birds will fly close ta you, and try to draw you 
from their nest. I have seen my dog almost struck 
by one of the birds as she fle\* past him ; and they 
seem quite to forget their 'own danger in the endea- 
vour to preserve their offspring. It is said that 
when a hind hears the hounds she will allow herself 
to tyi hunted, in order to lead them away from her 
fawns. Every one knows how bold a hen is in 
defence of her chickens. The following instance of 
affection in a bitch for her ^ou»g was communicated 
to me by a friend of mine, an offiCer in the 15th 
hussars. He had w, favourite bull-bitch who had 
puppies, and thinking as they grew older that they 
were making her too thin and weak, he took them 
from her and shut them up in assort of coop in a 
yard to which he thought she could not have access. 
She was seen, however, getting over the wall of 4he 
yard ; and finding that her puppies could not get at 
her to suck her, she emptied the contents of her sto- 
mach ihte the place where her youilg were confined, 
and continued to do this two or three times a day 1 " 
for some time. She had no difficulty in procuring 
as much food as she wanted, and # conveyed it to her 
puppieS in the manner* mentioned. I have always 
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considered this as olie of the most curious instances 
I have met with of animal affection, and inde6d of 
almost reason, as instinct * alone would not have 
taught her this method of feeding her offspring. 

We read also of a poor bitch who, while under- 
going the agonies of a brtital dissection, licked her 
new-born offspring with the utmost fondness; and 
foxes, when pursUed^by hounds, hate been known 
to carry one of their young in their mouth for many 
miles. -> 

Those agreeable naturalists, Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence, are of Opinion that insects are capable of 
feeling quite as touch attachment to their offspring 
Os the largest quadrupeds. They assert that they 
undergo as severe privations in nourishing them, 
expose themselves to as great risk in defending them, 
and in the \ery approach of 'tieftth exhibit as much 
anxiety for their preservation. I had an instance 
of this the other day in the case of a spider, and I 
watched its whole .proceeding with infinite gratifica- 
tion. I found a spider’s ‘nest in the under part 
Of the broad leaf of the striped garden-grass. It 
was covered witfy a thick sort of silky web or cocoon, 
with an opening to enable the spider to go in and 
out. Ott taking off the covering, which *consisted 
of two different layers, I found a deposit of eggs 
closely packed together, and the .whole collection was 
about the size of e large pea. Having completely 
exposed the eggs, I put the spider and a part^of the 
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leaf; ip whiph the eggs were attached, under a glass. 
In turning down the glass, the spider was at the 
upper part of it, but she no sooner perceived her 
eggs than she ran to them with tlje greatest eager- 
ness — covered them as much as she was able with her 
body, sensible, no doubt, bow necessary warmth was 
for them— and soon bagan’to spin another silky web 
over them. Nothing seemed capable of disturbing 
her during this process, add there was no mistaking 
he* affection for, and attention to her eggs. This 
she showed in another remarkable way. I had 
placed the portion of striped grass, which was nearly 
two inches in length, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in breadth (being that part to which the 
eggs were # attached), undef a glass upon a marble 
mantel-piece in my sitting-room. Ohe of the first 
operations of my poor «pider, as I said before, was 
to cover her eggs with a web. She then proceeded 
to fix one of her threads to the upper part of the 
glass which confined her, and carried it to the further 
end of the piece of grass, and in a short time had 
succeeded in raising it up and fixing it perpendicu- 
larly, working her threads from the sides of the 
glass to tbe top and sides of the piece of grass. 
There fras no mistaking her motives in doing this. 
She not only rendered her precious charge more 
secure than it would^have been had it remained flat 
on the marble, but she was probably aware that the 
’ cold frdh the marble would chill her eggs, and p je* 
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vent their arriving at maturity : she thepefore^roiscd 
them from it in the manner I have described. On 
the evening of the fourth «day after I had confined 
the spider, two of her eggs were hatched. On com- 
ing into my room the next morning, neither eggs 
nor young spiders were tp be seen. I was satisfied 
that they could not have mqjie their escape, as the 
edges of the glas§ jested on the marble so closely 
that the point of a needfe could not be introduced 
under them. After minutely examining the spider, 
I was perfectly sure that not one of her young had 
attached itself to any part of her body, in the manner 
described by JVIr. Kirby*. The abdomen of the 
spider was however three times the size it had been 
the day previous, Ijeing very much distended, and 
shining as the^abdomen of a bee does when it returns 
to the hive loaded with ^oney.c 

Those who witnessed the altered appearance of 
the spider were, like myself, convinced that the 
young had been introduced into the abdomen ; and 
of this circumstance there could be no doubt. The 
death of the spider soon afterwards prevented further 
observations. 


t 

* Mr. Kirby says, t the young of the spider (aranea saccata) attach 
themselves in clusters upon the back, belly, head, amfeven legs of 
the mother ; and that in this situation, where they present a very 
singular appearance, she carries them about with her, and feeds 
them until their first moult. Upon disturbing her, thus covered 
t»y hundreds of her progeny, it was amusing to see them all leap 
from her back, and run a>vay in every direction* 
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There is ja large breed of spiders which are found 
very •generally in the palace of H ampt oiv Court* 
They arc called there € cardinals/ having I suppose 
been first seen in Cardinal Wolsey’s hall. .They 
are full an inch in length, and many of them of the 
thickness of a finger. Tfheir legs are about two 
inches long, and theij body covered with a thick 
hair. They feed chiefly on mo^, as appears from 
the wings of that insect bding found in great abun- 
dance under and amongst their webs. In running 
across the carpet in an evening, with the shade cast 
fron^ their large bodies by the fight of the lamp or 
candle, they have been mistaken for jnice, and have 
occasioned no little alarm to some of the more nerv- 
ous inhabitants of the pakffce. , A doubt has even 
been raided whether the name of cardinal has not 
been given to this oreaturs from an ancient suppo- 
sition that the ghost of Wolsey haunts the place of 
his former glory under this shape. Be this as it 
may, the spider is considered as a curiosity, and 
Hampton-Court is the only place in which I have 
met with it. 

The common earwig has generally a brood of 
young ores about her at this time of the year, and 
she shows the greatest care and anxiety for theii 
safety. If she is disturbed, nothing can exceed her 
agitation. She must have some means of^collecting 
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her young together after they have been scattered. 
I have seen them fall to the ground from a height of 
two or three feet, and reassemble at the same place 
again. Mr* Kirby says that f this insect sits upon 
' her eggs, and approaches the habits of the hen in 

* the care of her family. As soon as the young are 

* hatched, they creep like a brood of chickens under 

* the belly of the mother, who will sit over them for 

* hours together, and shows the greatest agitation 

* when she is disturbed/ 

The ravages of the teredo navalis are so great, 
that they are able to eat away timbers from a ship’s 
bottom. I have had a specimen of one of these 
destructive creature? se’rtt me, wi!h a piece of the 
timber cut out°of a southern whaler. This timber is 
perforated with passages in every direction, some of 
them as thick as a finger, and here and there lined 
with a tubular shell, which is very smooth and 
white, and thicker than the shell of a snail, and 
flexuous. The animal sent me is about six inches 
long, though I believe they have been found much 
larger ; the stomach smooth, with a deep longitudi- 
nal groove. On each side there are numerous fleshy 
prickles, each terminated by a hair. The tfioutli is 
furnished with two black nippers. 
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c I will say a few words on winged insects, which, in their on- 
‘ gin and metamorphoses, offer the most extraordinary known 
6 miracles perhaps a£ terrestrial natures/— S alhonu. 


A lover of natural history canxjot I think be a bad 
man, as the very study of it tends to promote a 
calmness and serenity of mind favourable to the 
reception of grateful and holy thoughts of the great 
and epod Parent of the universe* He cannot be a 
cruel man, because he will be unwilling wantonly to 
destroy even an insect, when he perceives how ex+ 
quisitely each of them is contfivecj, and how curiously 
it is made for the station it is destined to fill in the 
animal world. Few things hpve afforded me greater 
pleasure than watching the wonderful instinct which 
induces insects to watch over and protect their off* 
spring. An instance of this occurred under my own 
observation in tfie case of a sand-wasp. This ani* 
mal was observed to fly backwards and forwards v^jy 
frequently from the side of a window to a gravel 
walk near if. After some time it was perceived that 
she collected the finest particles of* sand from the 
walk, with which, under a projection of the window* 
she formed a cell. When the cell was completed 
she flew to a neighbouring bush, from whence she 
•selccted # a little green caterpillar, which with some 
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difficulty she contrived to force into the cell. Having 
next deposited an egg on the caterpillar, she covered t 
over the top of the cell wjith a sort of paste made 
of fine sand, sloping it so that no rain could rest 
upon it. In this manner four different cells were 
completed. After a lapse of some time the young 
wasps emancipated themselves and disappeared. 
There seems no reason to doubt but that the cater- 
pillars which were so curiously introduced into the 
cells served not only to protect the young brood from 
too much heat or cold, which they would have been 
subject to had they merely been deposited j*t the 
bottom of an t empty cell, but also for food, till they 
wore capable of extricating themselves from their 
state of confinement^ 

Another insect also of the sphex genus will dig a 
hole in sandy ground, 4 drag i\ large spider, or the 
caterpillar of a phalcena , into it — lame it by biting 
off its legs — and then lay an egg in each hole ; so 
that the larva may suck out the spinning-fluid of 
the animal which the mother has 4 buried, and in 
thad way prepare itself a habitation in which to pass 
through its metamorphosis*. 

The following remarks on insects are selected from 
Blumenbach’s Elements of Natural History, and 
may interest those who have not had access to his 
works. 

f It has been calculated that* the abdomen of the 
BJumehbach. 
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c fem&lg white ant, when about to lay her eggs, is two 

* thousand times larger than previous to impregnctf- 
‘ tion. She can lay eighty thousand eggs within 

* twenty-four hours. Insects which undergo meta- 

* morphoses are called larvae, whilst in the state in 

* which* they escape from thp egg. They are mostly 

* very small on their fir^t appearance, so that a full- 

* grown caterpillar of the willow* ipoth, for instance, 
‘ is seventy-two thousand tifties heavier than when it 
4 issues from the egg. On the other hand, they 
f grow with great rapidity, so that the maggot of the 
‘ meaj-fly, at the end of twenty-four hours, is one 
‘ hundred and fifty-five times heavigr than at its 
‘ birth. 

f The carrion-beetle (re, spMo ) % scents from a dis- 
‘ tance the bodies of small animals, a^ moles, frogs, 

* &c., and buries them.ii side r. ground for the purpose 
‘ of depositing its eggs. Six of them will bury a mole 
‘ a foot deep in less than four hours. 

f The eyes of insects are of two kinds : the first are 
‘ large hemispheres, mostly composed of thousands of 

* facets, but in some instances of numerous conked 
' points, and covered on the inner surface with a layer 
‘ sometimes^ glittering, sometimes variegated. Those 
‘ of the Seeond kind are simple, small, and vary as 
‘ well in number as position. Eyes of the first kind 
c seem calculated for seeing at a distance — of the 
‘ second for looking a # t near object^ Only p few in- 
sects Cctn move their ey£s. 
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* The antenna are organs of feeling,, which^are of 

* great importance to insects/on account of their hard,, 

* insensible covering, and the immobility of their eyes. 
< They appear to possess their most acute feeling in 

* the antennae, as man has in the tips of his fingers ; 
4 and as for the most part they live in darkness, sup- 

* ply the want of light by this contrivance. 

* The eggs of sptne insects are covered with a kind 
f of varnish, to protect 1 ’ them from the destructive 
■ f influence of rain and other accidents. * 

It would however be an endless task if I were to 
enter into all the wonders of the insect creation. 
Latreille says/ that the wisdom of the Creator never 
‘ appears to excite our admiration more than in the 

* structure of those rfiinute beings which seem to 
' conceal themselves from observation ; and Almighty 
s Power is never morp strikingly exhibited than in 

* the concentration of organs in such an atom. In 
'giving life to this atom, and constructing in di- 

* mensions so minute so many organs susceptible of 

* different sensations, my admiration of the Supreme 

* ^Intelligence is much more heightened than by the 

* contemplation of the structure of the most gigantic 
'animals.’ 
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* the swan with arched neck 

c Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 

* Her state with oary feet.’ — M ilton. 


Living on the banks of the Thames, I have often 
been pleased with seeing the care taken of the young 
swajis by the parent birds. Where the stream is 
strong the old swan will sink herself sufficiently low 
to bring her back on a level \fith the water, when 
the cygnets will get upon it, and in this manner are 
conveyed to the other side of the river, or into stiller 
water. Each family of swans <pi the river has its 
own district ; and if the limits of that district are 
encroached upon by fitter swans,, a pursuit imme- 
diately takes place, and the intruders are driven 
away. Except in this instance, they appear to live 
in a state of the most perfect harmony. The male 
is very attentive* to the female, assists in making the 
nest, and when a sudden rise of the river tajces 
place, joins her with great assiduity in raising the 
nest sufficiently high to prevent the e^fgs being chilled 
by the action of the water, though sometimes its rise 
is so rapid, that the whole nest is washed away and 
destroyed. 

The following instance of attachment^ in these 
•birds has recently come* under my observation. A 
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pair of swans had been inseparable companions for 
three years,, during which time they had reared 
three broods of cygnets : last autumn the male was 
killed, and since that time the female has separated 
herself from all society with her own species ; and 
though at the time I am writing (the end of March) 
the breeding season for* swans is far advanced, she 
remains in the sam^ state of seclusion, resisting the 
addresses of a male swan who has been making 
advances towards fohning an acquaintance with ( her, 
either driving him away, or flying from him when- 
ever he comes near her. How long she will con- 
tinue in her present state of widowhood I know not, 
but at present it is quite evident that she has not 
forgotten her formej partner. 1 

This puts *ne in mind of a circumstance which 
lately happened at Chalk, JJarm, near Hampton. 
A man, set to watch a field of peas which had been 
much preyed upon by pigeons, shot an old cock 
pigeon who had long been an inhabitant of the farm. 
His mate, around whom t he had for many a year 
coped, and nourished from his own crop, and assisted 
in rearing numerous young ones, immediately settled 
on the ground by his side, and showed her grief in ' 
the most expressive manner. The labourer took up 
the dead bird and tied it to a short stake, thinking 
that it would frighten away the other depredators. 
In this situation however his partner did not forsake 
him, but continued, day after day, walking slowly 
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rouh<j the. stick. The kind-hearted wife of the 
bailiff of the farm at last heard of the circumstance, 
and immediately went* to afford what relief she 
could to the poor bird. She told jne that, on arriv- 
ing at the spot, she found the hen bird much ex- 
hausted, and that she had made a circular beaten 
track round t he dead pigeon, making now and then 
a little spring towards him. t On the removal of 

the dead bird, the hen returned to the dove-cot. 

» 

•Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 

1 That could not live asunder day or night.’ — S hakspeare. 

* 

T^he only instance I have met with in which the 
hen bird has not the chief care i» hatching and 
bringing up the young is in the case of the emus 
at the farm belonging to tlfe Zoological Society near 
Kingston. A pair of these birds "have now five 
young ones : the female at. different times dropped 
nine eggs in various places in the pen in which she 
was confined. These were collected in one place 
by the male, who rolled them gently and carefully 
along with his Tjeak. He then sat upon them him- 
self, and continued to do so with the utmost assiduity 
for nine weeks, during which time the female never 
took his pjace, nor was he ever observed to leave 
the nest* When the young were hatched*, he 
alone took charge of them, and has continued to do # 
so ever since, the female not appearing to notice 

* There are now ( J une) five young enfus alive, afid appearing 
perfectly healthy. * 
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them in any way. On reading this anecdote, rimny 
persons would suppose that the female eimf was 
not possessed of that natural affection for its young 
which other birds have. In order to rescue it from 
this supposition, I will mention that a female emu 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick 
lately laid some eggs ; and as there was no male 
bird, she collected <■ them together herself and sat 
upon them. 
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6 Well, it happened to one of the labouring men, in breaking 
* the stones to make metal for the roads,* that he broke a stone 
4 that was both large and remarkable ; and in tlie heart of it, 
4 which was boss, there was fouryl a living creature, that jumped 
4 out the moment it saw the lighJt of heaven, — It was just a yird 
4 toad.* — -Annals of the^aiush. 


I Remember some years ago getting up into a mul- 
berry-tree, and finding in the Jfork of the two main 
branches a large toad almost embedded in the bark 
of the tree, which had grown over if so much that 
he was quite unable to extricate himself, and would 
probably «in time be completely covered over with 
the bark. Indeed, as the tree increased in size, 
there seems to be ncT*reas&n why the toad should 
not in process of time beeome embedded in the tree 
itself, as was the case with the end of an oak rail 
that had been inserted into an elm-tree, which stood 
close to a public footpath. This, being broken off 
and grown over, was, on the tree being felled Ibid 
sawn in two, found nearly in the centre of it. The 
two circumstances together may explain the curious 
fact of to&ds having been found alive in the middle 
of trees, by showing that the bark having once 
covered them, the process of growth in the tree 
would annually convey the toad more neariy to the 
centre of it, as happened with the piece of oak-rail ; 

I 2 
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and by showing that toads, and probably other am- 
phibia, can exist on the absorption of fluids by the 
skin alone. This is confimfted by the following fact. 
A gentleman informed me that he put a toad into a 
small flower-pot, and secured it so that no insect 
Could penetrate into it, and then buried it in the 
ground at a sufficient depth«to protect it from the 
influence of frost. • At the end of twenty years he 
took it up, and found the toad increased in size, and 
apparently healthy. Dr. Townson, in his tracts* on 
the respiration of tjie amphibia, proves, I think 
satisfactorily, from actual experiment, that, v r hile 
those animals v/ith whose economy we are best ac- 
quainted receive their principal supply of liquids by 
the mouth, the frog ancl salamander tribes take in 
theirs through 1 the skin alone ; all the aqueous fluid 
which they take in being absorbed by the skin, and 
all they reject being transpired through it. He 
found that a frog absorbed nearly its own weight of 
water in the short time of an hour and a half, and 

r 

that, by being merely placed on blotting-paper well 
soaked with water; and it is believed that they 
never discharge^ it, except when they are disturbed 
or pursued, and then they only eject it, to lighten 
their bodies, and facilitate their escape. • That the 
moisture thus imbibed is sufficient to enable some of 
the amphibia to exist without any other food, there 
cannot h think a reasonable doubt ; and if this 
is .admitted, the circumstaiice of toads beirfg found 
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alive* in the centre of trees is accounted for by this 
aiitfthe preceding facts related*. 

In additional proof • however of what has been 
advanced, I may mention that the respectable pro- 
prietor of some extensive coal-mines in Staffordshire 
informed me that his men, in working into a stratum 
of thick coal at a nery ‘considerable depth, . found 
three live eels in a small deposit of water in the 
centre of a block of coal |, which died as soon as 
thfey were taken out of it. Another case was men- 
tioned to me by an eminent physician* A w$t spot 
had always been observed on a freestone mantel- 
piece, which afterwards cracked atathat place, and 
upon its being taken down, a toad was found in it, 
dead • byt its death was probably owing to the want 

* In one of the volumesjmblished by the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris there is an account of active toad being in the centre of 
an elm-tree, and of another in an oak. Both trees were sound 
and thriving. There is also a well-authenticated account in the 
Annual Register of a toad being found in the middle of a large 
and hard stone, which had no visible aperture by which it could 
get there. 

f As this assertion may astonish the geologists, I think bright 
to mention that the gentleman who communicated the circum-' 
stance to me did not see the eels himself, bjit heard it from his 
workmen, \^ho, however, one would think could have no object 
in deceiving him in a matter of this sort, Jhe men called them 
eels, but they might possibly be the genus of amphibia living in 
dark caverns, the Proteus, of which Sir Humphrey Davy has 
given an account in his ‘ Consolations in Travel.' I am not 
aware of any commiiniaation with the external world by which 
eels could reach the place where they were said *to have been 
found. * 
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of that moisture which it had been enabled to imbibe 
when the stone was in the quarry, and which gra- 
dually lessened by the actiorf of the fire, as from jjie 
moisture which appeared on that part of the mantel- 
piece, some time after it was put up, there seems but 
little reason to doubt that <he toad was alive at that 
time*. 

I may here mentiotf a curious observation I made 
in regard to some frogs that had fallen down a small 
area which gave light to one of the windows of riiy 
house. The top of die area, being on a level with 
the ground, was covered over with some iron bars, 
through which the frogs fell. 

During dry and warm weather, when they could 
not absorb much moisture, I observed them to appear 
almost torpid ; but when it rained they became im- 
patient of their confineiftent/^and endeavoured to 
make their escape, which they did in the following 
manner. The wall of the area was about five feet 
in height, and plastered and whitewashed as smooth 
as the ceiling of a room. ‘'Upon this surface the 
Trogs~'soon found that their claws would render them 
little or no assistance; they therefore contracted 
their large feet, so as to make a hollow in the cen- 
tre, and by means of the moisture which they had 
imbibed in consequence of the rain, they contrived to 

* Blumenbacb, in his t Elements of Natural History, says that 
it is indisputable that living toads ‘have been found in sawing 
throdgh blocks of stone, trees, &c. 
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produce a vacuum, so that by the pressure of the 
air on the extended feet (in the same way that we 
see boys take up a stone*by means of a piece of wet 
leather fastened to a string) they ascended the wall, 
and made their escape. This happened constantly 
in the course of three years. 

It is a curious fact*that* toads are so numerous in 
the island of Jersey, that they* have become a term 
of reproach for its inhabitants, the word f Crapaud’ 
beihg frequently applied to them; while in the 
neighbouring island of Guernsey not a toad is to be 
found, though they have frequently been imported. 
Indeed, certain other islands have always been pri- 
vileged in this respect. Ireland is free from venom- 
ous animals, of course by the* aid of St. Patrick. 
The same was affirmed of Crete in olden times, 
being the birthplace oMupifrer. The Isle of Man is 
said also to be free from venomous creatures. The 
Mauritius, and I believe one of the Balearic islands, 
enjoys the same immunity. 
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The snake, renew’d in all his speckled pride 
4 Of pompous*youth, has cast his slough aside; 

• And in his summer livery rolls along 
4 Erect, and brandishing his forked tongue.’ — Diiyden. 


When I was lately at Brighton I met with a man 
who employed himseif in summer in catching adders, 
the fat of which he preserved and sold as a sovereign 
remedy for hurts aVid swellings, and some other 
parts of the animal went to the apothecaries to be 
used in their materia medica. This man in catch- 
ing adders used a forked stick and a shorter one. 
With the first t he pinned the adder to the ground, 
and killed it with the other. ^He was accompanied 
by a dog, who hunted for these animals, and who, 
w hen he had found one, contrived generally to seize 
it by the middle, and shake it with so much rapidity 
against the sides of his heac|, that not one adder in a 
hundred had time to bite him before he killed it. 
' His owner however informed me that when this hap- 
pened his head*' instantly swelled, but the swelling 
was almost as quickly removed by rubbing, it with 
( some of the fat of adders, which he always carried 
about with him for the purpose. Tw T enty-five adders 
yielded about half a pound weight of fat. They feed 
on worms* mice, frogs, and young birds; and before 
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the \ynter jsets in, would appear to quit the open 
downS, where they are found in summer, for the 
neighbouring woods, as a woodman told me he had 
found near sixty of them clustered together in a tor- 
pid state, in grubbing .up an old tree in one of Lord 
Chichester’s woods. They, will however hybernize 
(if I may use the wo«d) frith the common snake 
and the slow or blind worm *, eaejii of these having 
been found with some vipers in a torpid state, on 
digging a drain in the grounds of Burwood Park, at 
Walton on Thames, a short time ago. The viper- 
catcher whom I met with near Brighton assured me 
that he had frequently seen the yoyng vipers take 
refuge in the inside of their mother by running into 
her mouthy which* she open^ for* that purpose when 
danger is apprehended. He also assured me that 
they are produced aliv#, the ova being hatched in 
the inside of the mother, from w hich they probably 
creep, as they must do at a more advanced state, 
after they have made it their place of refuge f. He 


* In America it is a spring amusement for the farmers to go 
in search of snakes while hybernizing, when they find them in 
caves and clefts of rocks, knotted together by hundreds. The 
stench is stated to be sometimes intolerable. Bartram has some 
curious p^ticulars respecting snakes. # 

f The mode of parturition stated by the viper-catcher is gene- 
rally supposed to be a vulgar error. He seemed however very 
confident that he was right. May not the viper, like the lizard, 
be ovo-viviparous ? Son#; naturalists are of the same opinion as 
the viper-catcher mentioned, viz. that the eggs ore hatched in the 
womb. 
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also informed me that, by letting* vipers bite , a piece 
of rag, and then suddenly snatching- it from their 
mouth, he easily extracted the fangs, and that he 
then frequently put them between his shirt and skin, 
and brought them away alive. 

Snakes are easily tamed, an instance of which is 
mentioned in Mr. White’s Naturalists’ Calendar; 
and there is a stuffed specimen of a snake now in 
the Zoological Museum, which when alive was per- 
fectly tame, and had been eleven years in the ’pos- 
session of the gentleman who presented it to that 
society, and to whom it showed a strong attachment. 
Eton boys ha\^ always been great tamers of snakes, 
and many anecdotes are related by them of their 
attachment to their owners. 

Snakes, urfrike the viper, are oviparous, and their 
eggs are linked together in sr sort of chain, and are 
each about as big as a large marble. They feed on 
frogs, mice, certain insects, and also young birds. 
It is supposed by some people that they destroy tho 
eggs of partridges and pheasants ; and for this rea- 
son-many gamekeepers make a point of killing them. 
Snakes have sometimes been found on the branches 
of trees, where they have contrived to get in search 
of young birds; A person lately informed me that 
he had found one in that situation. A snake has 
been seen to swallow a newly-hatched chicken ; and 
I once observed t one in the act of attempting to 
swallow a full-grown frog. * I was attracted to the ' 
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spot by /he cries of the latter, which were very loud 
•vnd piteous. The snake made great efforts to get 
the frog clown his throat, which he at last succeeded 
in doing. By trampling on a snake which has just 
swallowed a frog, the latter is easily ejected from the 
stomach of the former. 

The fact of snakes annually casting’ their skin or 
slough is very curious. I have found the slough of 
one twisted amongst some young quicksets in a 
liedgfc-row, and appearing perfectly fresh. Shak- 
speare seems to have been aware pf this. 

There the snake throws her enamellM skin.* 

Mids. I^ght's Dueam. 

The circumstance of the slough being twisted in 
the way I ipund it amongst* some twigs seems to 
prove that the snake had not been able to rid himself 
of it without having reefrursc*to something not very 
pliable which would assist her in the operation, al- 
though Mr. White says that he had found the slough 
in a field near a hedge. His account is very agreeable. 
He says, f About the middle of tins month (Septem- 
‘ ber) we found in a field, near a hedge, the slough ‘of 
* a large snake, which seemed to haye been newly 
‘ cast. From circumstances it appeared to have been 
f drawn off* backward, like a stocking or woman’s 
‘ glove. Not only the whole skin, but the scales 
‘ from the very eyes, w T ere peeled off, and appeared 
‘ in the head of the slough like a pair of spectacles. 
f The reptile, at the time of changing his coat, had 
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* entangled himself intricately in the grass and 

* weeds ; so that the friction of the stalks and blade?. 
4 might promote this curious shifting of his exuviae. 

Lubrica serpens 
4 Exuit in spinis vestem.’ — L ucret. 

4 It would be a moet entertaining sight could a 
4 person be an eye-witness t® such a feat, and see the 
4 snake in the act ®f changing his garment. As the 
4 convexity of the eyes in the slough is now inward, 
4 that circumstance alone is a proof that, the skfii has 
4 been turned ; nof to mention that now the present 
4 inside is much darker than the outer. If you look 
4 through the scales of the snake’s eyes from the 
4 concave side, viz. as the reptile used them, they 
4 lessen objects mxvch. Thus it appear?, from what 
4 has been said, that snakes crawl out of the mouth 
4 of their own sloughs, ai quit the tail part last, 

4 just as eels are skinned by a cookmaid. While the 
4 scales of the eyes are growing loose, and a new skin 
4 . is forming, the creature in appearance must be 
4 blind, and feel itself in if very awkward and uneasy 
4 situation. 
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* The nest of a bird Is one of fliose daily miracles, that, from its 
1 familiarity, is passed over without regard . 1 


Ills present Majesty, when residing in Bushy Park, 
had a part of the foremast of the Victory, against 
which Lord Nelson was standing when he received 
his jpital wound, deposited in a ■small temple in the 
grounds of Bushy House, from which it was after- 
wards^ removed, and placed at tile upper end of the 
dining-room, with a bust of Lord Nelson upon it. 
A large shot had passed completely through this 
part of the mast, *and while* it was in the temple a 
pair of rolnns had built their nest in Jhe shot hole, 
and reared a brood of , young ones. It was impos- 
sible to witness this little occurrence without reflect- 
ing on the scene of blood, and strife of war, which 
had occurred to produce so snug and peaceable a 
retreat for a nest # of harmless robins. If that delight- 
ful poet of the lakes, Mr. Wordsworth, should ever 
condescend to read this little anecdote, it might sup- 
ply him with no bad subject for oneftf his charming 
sonnets. • 

There is something extremely curious in the situ- 
ations which birds sometimes select to build their 
nests in. Mr. White, in his Natural History of 
►Selborne, mentions two remarkable ‘facts of swallows 
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having built their nests in odd situations, one on the 
handles of a pair of garden-shears, which were stuck 
up against the boards of an outhouse ; and the other 
on the wings and body of an owl that happened by 
accident to hang dead and dry from the rafter of a 
barn. Having occasion myself to call some years 
ago on the Rev. Egertbn Bagot, of Pipe Hayes in 
Warwickshire, I „was surprised at seeing a swallow’s 
nest built on the knocker of his hall door, and the 
parent bird in the act of incubation. When, the 
door was opened (a circumstance which occurred 
frequently in the course of the day), the bird lpft her 
nest for an inpjant, but returned to it as soon as the 
door was shut. I afterwarcjp learnt that the swallow 
hatched, and that t> her young arrived at maturity. 
Some birds indeed show great boldness in the situ- 
ation in which they build- their nests, as if they 
depended on the kindness and protection of those 
under whose care they seem to place themselves. 
Thus a whitethroat had its nest for three years on a 
vine close to my parlour window, where it was quite 
open to observation ; and a robin built on the shelf 
of my greenhouse, which was constantly visited, and 
the bird looked? at while sitting ; but she never left 
her nest at thobe times, and seemed perfectly secure 
and contented. There is something very agreeable 
to me in this confidence of protection, which I like 
to thinkc that I have produced *by constantly feeding 
them in winter, and never allowing their nests to be 
taken, 
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A fobin, When its young are in danger, has a pe- 
culiarly plaintive note, which I am well acquainted 
with, and which I never hear without going to its 
assistance, when I generally find that a cat has 
occasioned the call for help by prowling near the 
nest containing the young biitls *. 

Robins, more than any other birds I have noticed, 
vary the form of and the materidlsf with which they 
build their nests, according to thq situation in which 
they lire placed. Thus the robin who had its nest 
on the shelf of the greenhouse surrounded it with a 
great cpiantity of oak-leaves ; while another, who for 
two years built amongst the straw tftiich covered 
sone sea-cale in rpy kitchen-garden had its nest 
composed of* a small quantity of moss only, and 
lined with hair. Another, who built in a trained 
gooseberry-bush against a wall, used also moss and 

* I may here mention a curious fact which was communicated 
to me by a gentleman who had it from Mr. Knight of Downton. 
A fly-catclier built in Jfis stove several successive years. He ob- 
served that the bird quitted its eggs whenever the thermometer 
was above (he thinks) 71 or 72°, and resumed her place upon the 
nest when the thermometer sunk below again. This fact leads us 
to account for another, respecting ostriches, \riffch are observed 
by travellers to fee absent from their eggs in the day-time, but 
may sit upoit them during the night. That they do this is shown 
by the fact of the ostrich feathers being of less value during the 
period of incubation than they are before or after. At that time, 
they are tinged wife red, which the Hottentots say is occasioned 
liy their sitting on the red erfbth to hatch their eggs. I l^ave this 
information from Mr. Birchall, wfeo however says that he never ’ 
’ saw an ostrich on the nest in the day-time. 
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hair, with some few oak-leaves ; and* in some in- 
stances, where robins have used a large hole in a. 
bank to build their nest iif, the sides of the hole have 
been completely filled in with a great quantity of 
oak-leaves. I mention this the more particularly^ 
because, in a delightful work on the Architecture of 
Birds, which I have just 'seen, the ingenious and 
observant author bf many curious remarks in it, 
says that oaWleaves are seldom if ever used for 
the foundation of the redbreast’s nest. I am' more 
inclined to think, that some birds, and the robin 
amongst the number, vary the materials witk* which 
their nests ate built, not so much from the difficulty 
of procuring them, as for the purpose of assimilating 
their nest^ more °hearly to the appearance of the 
objects whicli surround the situation in which they 
are built. I have observed this in a wren’s nest, 
built in the thatch of a shed, and in another in a hay- 
rick, both of which had the external appearance of 
their nests different*. I have also observed that, 
when a chaffinch has built its nest against the branch 
of some tree, the moss or lichens which compose the 
exterior part qf the nest are similar in appearance to 
those which are found on the tree itself;* so that it 

* I have a wren’s nest in my possession, built amongst some 
litter thrown into a yard. It so nearly resembled the surround- 
ing objects, that it was only discovered by the birds flying out of 
it. Sonde of the straws which compose it are so thick, that one 
wonders how so small a bird could have used them. 
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is sometimes very difficult to perceive the nest. 
This fbct is curious, as it shows a powerful instinctive 
foresight, and may account to the ingenious natural- 
ist above referred to for his n<Jt having: found two 
chaffinches’ nests exactly alike amongst the twelve 
specimens in his collection. 

Since writing the above, i have had the nest of 
a long-tailed titmouse brought tp # me, built on the 
branch of an elm in BusHy Park. The branch 
is a])out the thickness of a ifian’s leg, and the 
nest is so artfully placed upon it, and made so 
nearly to resemble the knot of a tree, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to perceive that it a nest. In 
order to render the deception more perfect, the nest 
is by no means too* large an # excrescence from the 
branch, which it would be if it was as large as those 
built by the same species of Ijirds in more concealed 
situations. On the contrary, it is small and com- 
pact, and covered with lichens so nearly resembling 
the bark of the elm, that although the branch of the 
tree overhangs a footpath, along which at least thirty 
workmen passed and repassed four times a day, and 
the nest was not more than two feet above their 
heads, it was oiiy at last seen by one ?>f them. 

This ne^Jt has a feather fixed so as to overhang 
the entrance, forming a sort of valve, and which was 
pushed in or out as the birds left the nest or came 
into it. It must havo been placed there, one would 
think, to add to the warmth of the *nest during the 
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very cold weather which prevailed at the time thS 
birds were laying their eggs. 

The nest of the wood-pigeon, although composed 
of the rudest materials (only a few dead sticks), will 
be found admirably calculated for the purpose of 
concealment. How ofteji have I observed the strong, 
rapid flight of a wood-pigeon^ from a tree, and heard 
the noise produced by his wings, and then looked up 
into the tree, expecting to see his nest, without 
being able to perceiv e it. This has been owii*g to 
the various deposits of dead leaves and small branches 
which have been accumulated in various parts of 
the tree, and jvhich have exactly the same appear- 
ance which the nest of the wood-pigeon has. 

I must also mention 'a curious instinctive property 

it 

which I have ‘observed in some birds, tending very 
materially to the preservation of* their young. 

The excrement of the young of many birds who 
build their nests without any pretensions to conceal- 
ment, such as the swallow, crow, &c., may at all 
times be observed about 03 under thfe nest, while that 
of some of those birds whose nests are more industri- 
ously concealed is conveyed away in the mouths of 
the parent birds, who generally drop it at a distance 
of twenty or thirty yards from the nest;. , Were it 
not for this precaution, the excrement itself, from its 
accumulation, and commonly from its very colour, 
would point out the place where the young were 
concealed. 
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As ^oon the birds are ready to fly, or nearly so, 
tlie old birds do not consider it any longer necessary 
to continue to remove the excrement. 

It is a curious fact that the males of migrating 
birds, or at least of some species, arrive some weeks 
before the females. An experienced and intelligent 
bird-catcher assures me that the* male nightingale 
generally makes its appearance in this country about 
the •first, of April, and the female about a month 
afterwards; and that his song .increases in power, 
and if* longer continued, w hen the period for the 
arrival of the female is near at hand# A favourite 
bush having been selected, the nightingale awaits 

° • j , oo 

the appearance of his mate in oi* near it, singing his 
song of love, and greeting her arrivaf with all the 
little blandishments of affection. When she begins 
to sit, his song is less frequent and less powerful, 
and ceases soon after the young are hatched. 

The black-cajy, w hose song is scarcely less pleasing 
than that of the nightingale, arrives also some time 
before the female, and calls her to him in the same " 
poetical manner. I have one of ^liese birds in 
my possession : his song is w ild and sweet ; and, 
as Mr. White says, when he sings # in earnest, he 
pours forth very sw eet but inward melody, and ex- 
presses great variety of soft and gentle modulations, 
superior perhaps to tfiose of any of our warblers, the 
■nightingale excepted. 


k a 
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The bird-catcher above referred to shewed i pe his 
call-birds, and gave me some proofs of their skill. 
On seeing some strange birds, they immediately be- 
gin their call, which is succeeded by their song, and 
this seldom ceases till the wild birds are trapped? 
He says the call-birds then show a degree of pleasure 
which cannot be mistaken ; apd he seems persuaded 
that his birds are, fully aware of the purpose for 
which their call and song are required. 

The wheatear arrives about the middle or enct of 
March, and builds its nest in rabbit-burrows. At 
least they do so occasionally, as I have had one 
brought to me* which was found in digging out a 
rabbit. A shepherd whom I met on the Brighton 
Downs informed me tl&t these birds are annually 
getting less numerous, and forsaking those haunts 
which they formerly most frequented. 

Magpies congregate in considerable numbers on 
the Brighton Downs, as we counted last winter from 
twenty to thirty in a flock. Probably the want of 
wov?d keeps them together as a precautionary mea- 
sure; and they have a scout, like the crow, who 
looks out for danger while his companions are feed- 
ing. They seemed very wild, and took, long flights 
on being disturbed. . • 

The periodical flight of birds is very curious. 
That in the spring is much less considerable than 
the autupmal one; September? October, and No- 
vember being the chief months for the passage of 
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various kinds of birds. Bird-catchers state that the 
flight? take place from daybreak to twelve at noon, 
and sometimes from two o’clock till it is nearly dark. 
Birds fly against the wind during th§ir passage, with 
the exception of the chaffinch, who flics across it. 
The male chaffinches are observed to fly by them- 
selves, and are shortly followed by the females. 
This is also the case with the titlark. 

Birds flock together in February, for the purpose 
of choosing their mates; and probably in the autumn, 
tor leading their young to places where they can 
prociye food, or enjoy a climate "congenial with their 
nature. Many flocks of birds, however, appear and 
disappear in places where they had not previously 
been seen for man^ years, in t^e month of Decem- 
ber, 1818, a very large flock of the small wild blue 
pigeon passed along the coas£ of Sussex, and many 
of them were shot near Brighton. These birds were 
formerly very numerous in this country, but are, I 
believe, now seldom met with. The last I saw was 
a pair, about ten years ago, who had built amoggst 
some rocks, in a small bay near Swansea. Th^ 
most extraordinary instance, however, I have wit- 
nessed of the sudden congregation of*birds, occurred 
in the summer of the same year, which was a par- 
ticularly hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for 
some weeks previous to the 26th of July. Flowers 
of every description* had entirely disappeared, and 
the ground was parched to an extraordinary degree. 
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About six o'clock in the evening of that day, .some 
rain fell. 1 was at the time standing at a window, 
looking on the River Thanks. In an instant the sur- 
face of the river was covered with an incredible num- 

i 

ber of swallows, which remained flying, some near 
the water, and others at a considerable height above, 
till the rain had ceased, when not one of them was to 
be seen. I have also observed nearly a similar cir- 
cumstance on the root* of the Tennis Court, at Hamp- 
ton Court. A vast' flight of swallows have alighted 
upon it, and after remaining there for a few hours, 
have entirely disappeared. Sometimes they assemble 
and roost on the willows which overhang the banks 
of the Aytes in the Thames, and I have also seen 
them settle in prodigious numbers on the turf on 
Molesey Hunt. Our assemblages of birds, however, 
are nothing when compared with the flocks of the 
passenger pigeon (Columba migratoria) of America. 
Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, gives a 
curious and interesting account of the flight of these 
bitils. He says that in passing o\er the Barrens a 
, Jt fo*Y miles from Hardensburgh, he observed the 
pigeons flying from north-east to south-west, in 
greater numbers than he had ever seen thpm before ; 
and feeling an- inclination to count the flocks that 
might pass within the reach of his eye in one hour, 
he seated himself on an eminence, and began to mark 
with his pencil, making a dot- for every flock that 
passed. In a short time finding the task impracti- , 
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cable, as the birds poured in in countless multitudes, 
he rflse, and counting the dots already put down, 
found that one hundred and sixty-three had been 
made in twenty-one minutes, fie then travelled on, 
•Sand still met more as he proceeded. The air was 
literally filled with pigeons ; the light of noon-day 
was obscured as by an eclipse, the dung fell in spots 
not unlike melting flakes of snow, and the continued 
buzz of wings had a tendency to lull his senses to 
repose. Whilst waiting for his dinner, immense 
legions were still going by, and on Mr. Audubon’s 
arrival before sunset at Louisville, distant from 
Hardensburgh fifty-five miles, the pigeons were still 
passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to 
do so for three drfys in succession. 

Mr. Audubon makes the following curious esti- 
mate of the number of pigeons contained in one only 
of these mighty flocks. Taking a column of one mile 
in breadth, which he thinks is far below the average 
size, and supposing it to pass over without inter- 
ruption for thr5e hours, #t the rate of one milejji a 
minute, it will give us a parallelogram of one hfmdcgd 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and 
eighty square miles. Allowing twfi pigeons to the 
square *y^rd, we have one billion, qne hundred and 
fifteen millions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pigeons in one flock. As each pigeon daily con- 
sumes fully half a pint of food, the quantity neces- 
sary for supplying this ^ast multitude must be eight 
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millions, seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels 
a day. Nor is the account of their roosting places 
less curious. One of thorn on the banks of the 
Green River in, Kentucky was repeatedly visited 
by Mr. Audubon. It was in a portion of the forest 
where the trees were of great magnitude, and where 
there was little underwood, and the average breadth 
was about three mile 4 s. On arriving there about two 
hours before sunset, few geons were to be seen. A 
great number of persons, however, with horses end 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already esta- 
blished themselves on the borders. Two fanners 
had driven upwards of three hundred hogs from 
their residence, more than a hundred miles distant, 
to be fattened on 4 thec pigeons tvhich were to be 
slaughtered. The sun had set, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived. Every thing, Ijowever, was ready, and all 
eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared 
in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there 
burst forth a general cry of “Here they come.” 
Th^noise which they made, though yet distant, is 
^Le,s$;lbed as like a hard gale at sea passing through 
the rigging of a close-reeled vessel. As the birds 
arrived, they were knocked down by thousands by 
the pole-men. As they continued to pour* in, the 
fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as well as 
wonderful sight presented itself. The pigeons, 
arriving by myriads, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses,* as large as hogsheads. 
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were *fijrmec\ on the branches all round. Here and 
there Ihe perches gave way under the weight, with a 
crash, and falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds 
of the birds beneath, forcing dovPn t)ie dense groups 
with which every stick was loaded. The pigeons 
kept constantly coming, and it was past midnight 
before a decrease in thqnuntber of those that arrived 
could be perceived. The noise jqade was so great, 
that it was distinctly heard at three miles from the 
spofe Towards the approach 'of day the noise in 
some measure subsided, and long before objects 
were distinguishable, the pigeons began to move off 
in a direction quite different from tha^ in which they 
had arrived the evening before, and at sunrise all 
that were able to ffy had disappeared. 
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< — . And well-shower’d earth 

1 Is deep Enrich’d with vegetable life.’— T homson. 


Few tilings appear to me more curious than the fact, 
that the seeds of various plants and flowers, which 
have lain dormant in the ground through a succes- 
sion of ages, have, either by being exposed to the air, 
been enabled to vegetate, or have been brought into 
action by the application of some compost, or manure 
agreeable to their nature. 

This was shown in trenching for a plantation a 
part of Bushy Park, which had -probably been un- 
disturbed by jhe spade or plough since, cind perhaps 
long before, the reign of Charles I. The ground 
was turned up in the winter, and in the following 
summer it was covered with a profusion of the tree 
mignionette, pansies, and the wild raspberry, plants 
wdiicli are nowhere found in a wild state in the 
pfp^nbourhood ; and in a plantation recently made 
in Richmond Park, a great quantity of the foxglove 
came up after some deep trenching. I observed a 
few years ago the same occurrence in a plantation in 
Devonshire, the surface of w hich w as covered with 
the dark blue columbine,* a flower produced in our 

* I have since learnt that the columbine is found wild in the 
western counties. 
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gardens by cultivation, and I believe not known in 
this Country in its wild state. A field also, which 
had previously little or jio Dutch clover upon it, 
was covered with it after it had been much trampled 
upon, and fed down by horses ; and it is stated from 
good authority, that if a jpine forest in America 
were to be cut down, and the ground cultivated, and 
afterwards allowed to return t<j a state of nature, 
it would produce plants qufte different from those by 
whjph it had been previously Occupied. So com- 
pletely indeed is the ground impregnated with seeds, 
that if earth is brought, to the surface, from the 
lowest depth at which it is found, some vegetable 
matter % will spring from it. I have always con- 
sidered this fact aS one of tfie # many surprising in- 
stances of *the power and bounty of Almighty God, 
who has thus literally filled the earth with his good- 
ness, by storing up a deposit of useful seeds in its 


* The Hypecoum procumbens was lost in the Upsal garden for 
forty years, but was accidentally resuscitated by digging the 
ground it had formerly occupied* A species of Lobelia , which«3l&d 
been missing for twenty years in the Amsterdam garite%ijiq^s 
unexpectedly recovered in the same mariner. There is a very 
curious account in Mon son’s Preludia Botanica, of the appear- 
ance of a species of mustard, Sisymbrium fris , after the fire of 
London, and another species, Sisymbrium Panonicum y made its 
appearance Suddenly among the ruins, after the fire of Moscow, 
aiid continues abundant there ever since. A gentleman tells me 
that he saw a crop of barley where oats had been sown, in 
.Glamorganshire, and the farmer assured him that the ground 
had not been Btirred before for thirty yea*s. A similar circum- 
stance occurred in Scotland. 
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depths, where they must have lain through a suc- 
cession of ages, only requiring the energies of' man 
to bring them into action. In boring for water 
lately at a spat near Kingston-on-Thames, some 
earth was brought up from a depth of three hundred 
and sixty feet; this e firth was carefully covered 
over with a hand glass, ‘to prevent the possibility of 
any other seeds )xpng deposited upon it, yet in a 
short time, plants vegetated from it. If quick lime 
be put upon land which from time immemoriaUhas 
produced nothing but heather, the heather will be 
killed, and white clover spring up in its place** 

A curious %*t was communicated to me, respect- 
ing some land which surrounds an old castle, for- 
merly belonging to ,the c Regent Sturray, near Mof- 
fatt. On removing the peat, which is about six or 
eight inches in thickness, a stratum of soil appears, 
which is supposed to have been a cultivated garden 
in the time of the Regent, and from which a variety 
of flowers and plants spring, some of them little 
kiKyyn even at this time in * Scotland.* 

.Nm 

~*rlie care which is taken to supply the ground with 
those seeds which, from probably being of a farina- 
ceous nature, w r ould not preserve their \ital powers 

* The Didymodon flexifolium used to be found most sparingly 
by the keenest museologists. Dr. Greville found a patch of It 
where heath had been burnt in Devonshire, and since that it has 
been found^n several places in Scotland' and elsewhere, in similar 

situations. * 
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through a succession of ages, as other seeds do, is 
very chrious. Many of them are deposited by crows 
and other birds and animsjs. The Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, in his Natural History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, says that f birds are natural planters 
‘ of all sorts of trees, disseminating the kernels upon 
f the earth, till they grow up to their natural strength 
f and perfection.’ He tells us f tjiat early one morn- 

* ing he observed a great nufnber of crows very busy 
‘ at # their work, upon a declining ground of a mossy 

* surface, and that he went out of his w ay on purpose 
‘ to v^ew their labour. He then found that they 
‘ were planting a grove of oaks *. The manner of 
r their planting was thus. They first made little 
‘ holes in the earth*with their*bill^, going about and 
‘ about till the hole was deep enough, and then they 
‘ dropped in the acorn, and # covered it with earth 
‘ and moss. The young plantation,’ Mr. Robinson 
adds, f is now growing up to a thick grove of oaks, 
f fit for use, and of height for the crows to build 
‘ their nests in. * On telling the circumstance to the 
' owner of the ground, who observed the acor neO®. 
‘ spring up, he took care to secure their growth and 

* rising. r JTic season was the latter 5nd of autumn, 

‘ when all §eeds are fully ripe.’ 

Mr. Edwards observes that even the droughts of 
the autumn continue to increase and propagate seeds 

* I have observed in another place that *ooks probably bury 
seeds for the purpose of feeding tipon them in the winter. 
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and plants ; for, by causing deep chinks or chaps in 
the earth, the seeds of trees and larger plants that 
require depth are lodged «at. proper depths for their 
growth, and at the same time secured from such 
animals as feed on them. 

Mice also bury a great number of seeds for their 
winter store, many of which yegetate : 

r uSaepe exiguus mus 

Sub terris posuitque do’mos, atque horrea fecit— 

and some seeds are provided with a sort of down 1 , by 
which they arc carried, with the help of the wind, to 
great distances; and others fix themselves on the 
ground by mcpns of a glutinous substance attached 
to them. 1J 

It is a curious fact/ in proof of what has been 
advanced, thsft more recent deposits of earth, such as 
peat, leaf-mould, &c., produce little or no vegetable 
substances, while, as has been shown, soil, from what- 
ever depth it is brought, is impregnated with seeds, 
which grow freely on being exposed to the influence 
oNioht and air. 

coral reefs in the South Seas are first of all 
covered with marine substances — then with the ex- 
crements of birds, in which are undigested seeds, 
that spring up < and flourish in the deposits which 
have been formed on the reefs. So various are the 
ways in which a beneficent Providence has enabled 
the earth^to produce food for thVj benefit of his crea- 
tures, making an insignificant insect, and perhaps a 
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small-migrating bird, instruments by which he shows 
his power and goodness. 

Many plants show a gseat fondness for particular 
spots, and it is not easy to eradicate them from 
It. In looking over an old History of Middlesex, 
I found mention made of a very small mountain 
pink, which had been, discovered on a mound of 
earth which was pointed out *itj Hampton-Court 
Park. I went to the place* at the time of the year 
whew those plants are in flower, and readily disco- 
vered this pretty pink. Not one plant however 
could^I find away from the mound, though I have 
repeatedly looked for them, nor arq there any of 
the same variety growing wild in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The influence which particular soil* have on the 
colours of flowers is very qirious. Whoever has 
attended to the growth of the better sort of tulips 
knows that by planting them in too rich a soil the 
colours will — what florists call — run ; and others, 
which have remained of one colour in some parti- 
cular soil, will, on being removed to another,^bTrfek 
into a variety of colours. If a common wild prim- 
rose is tak§n up, and the root separated, and planted 
in another, soil, the blossom loses its. brilliant yellow 
hue, and becomes of a pale brown or light chocolate 
colour. 

The tendency observed in plants to follow light, 
which is so necessary for them, makes them display 
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real motion The following exemplification of this 
tendency is taken from the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. 

In the spring a potato was left behind in a cellar 
where some roots had been kept during the winter, 
and which had only a small aperture of light at the 
upper part of one of its sides. The potato, which 
lay in the opposite corner of this aperture, shot out a 
runner, which first ran twenty feet along the ground, 
then crept up along the wall, and so through the 
opening by which light was admitted. 

Those plants which are of the greatest importance 
to mankind are endowed by Providence either with 
the property of adapting themselves to a great variety 
of climates, or, when « confined to any individual 
climate, of flourishing there in any kind of soil. 
This is the case with several species of grain — the 
potato, & c. ; and the cocoa-palm vegetates vigorously 
in sandy and stony as well as in the richest earth f. 


* Blumenbach. 


t Idem. 
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* The twigs of the common jvild-rose often shoot out into a 
4 beautiful tuft of numerous reddish muss-like fibres, wholly dis- 
4 similar from the leaves of the plant, deemed by old naturalists 

* a very valuable medical substance, to which they gave the name 

* of bedeguar.’ — Kmnr and Spence. 


I have oft ?iT admired a small* j’ound, mossy sub- 
stance attached to a branch* of the dog-rose growing 
in ©ur hedges, and which I wsus unable to account 
for until the following circumstance was related to 
me Ijy an ingenious florist and nurseryman in the 
King’s-road (Mr. Knight), one t<j whom every 
admirer* of rare and beautiful plants is much in- 
debted, and by whose exertions and skill a new 
rhododendron arbor ea is at this time (April) in 
splendid bloom, and without rival, I believe, in this 
country. 

Mr. Knight informed me that, having been re- 
quested by one of his customers to endeavour to 
preserve a favourite mulberry-tree, which for many 
years had flourished on her lawn, but whicft,*V&h 
the exception of one very large branch, was either 
dead or tiepaying, lie waited till tfie sap had as- 
cended, tmd then barked the branch completely 
round near its junction with the trunk of the tree. 
Having filled three sacks with mould, he tied them 
round that part of# the branch which had been 
► barked, and by means of one or two old watering- 
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pots, which were kept filled with water, and placed 
over the sacks, from which the water gradually dis- 
tilled, the mould in the sac^ks was sufficiently moist- 
ened for his purpose! ' Tow ards the end of the year 
he examined the sacks, and found them filled with 
numerous small fibrous roots, which the sap, having* 
no longer the bark for Its conductor into the main 
roots of the tree, had, thus expended itself in throwing 
out. A hole having bee v n prepared near the spot, 
the branch w as sawn off below the sacks, and plapted 
with them, the branch being propped securely. The 
next summer it flourished and bore fruit, and ijs still 
in a thriving state. 

Having heard this fact, I examined the mossy 
substance on the dcjg-rOse, and found that, in con- 
sequence of Ike bark on the branch on which it was 
found having been removed by some insect, the sap 
in receding had thrown out roots, which, from ex- 
posure to the air, produced the mossy ball in ques- 
tion, and which was probably made the nest or hy- 
bemaculum of some insect *. This idea might be 
foltorwfrl up practically in this country, as I have 
lately heard it is in China ; and the more uncertain 
method of grafting or budding to increase our stock 
of plants might "be abandoned for the method above 
mentioned. 

* If this mossy substance be examined, the larvae of an insect 
will be found belonging to the genus, cynips. Another species 
produces the gall-nut and the bjrcli-tree is subject to a disease, 
like that in the dog-rose perhaps, and occasioned probably by an s 
insect. The gall-nuts however are very sportive. 
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c Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
* Will choose a pheasant still before a hen.*— Horace. 


One of the keepers in Richmond Park informs me 
that he has often heard his father, who was also 
a keeper, mention that, in the reign of George the 
Second, a large flock of wild tur^ies, consisting of not 
less than three thousand, was regularly kept up as 
part of the stock of the park. In the autumn and 
winter they fed on acorns, of which they must have 
had an abundant supply, smcc* the park was then 
almost entirely wooded with oak, with*a thick cover 
of furze ; and although at present eleven miles in 
circumference, it was formerly much larger, and con- 
nected with extensive possessions of the Crown, some 
of which are now alienated. Stacks of barley were 
also put up in different places in the park for their 
support ; and some of the old turkey cocks are said 
to have weighed from twenty-five tp thirty pounds. 
They weft** hunted with dogs, and made to take 
refuge in & tree, where tliey were frequently shot by 
George the Second. I have not been able to learn 
how long they had been preserved in the park before 
his reign, but they # were totally destroyed towards 
the latter end of it, in consequence of the dangers to 

*L 2 
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which the keepers were exposed in protecting them 
from poachers,, with whom they had many bloody 
fights, being frequently overpowered by them. 

Though I have not been able, in any of the 
accounts which have been given of Richmond Park, 
to find a notice of the stock of turkies, there can, 
I think, be no doubt of the fact, since the ancestors 
of the present head and second keepers of the park 
had, for many generations, been keepers in it, and 
have handed down to their present successors many 
curious accounts of the fights which took place be- 
tween them and the poachers, in the preservation of 
the turkies. , 

That turkies would increase rapidly in the park if 
left to themselves, tliere %an be no doubt, as a stray 
hen turkey bought up a large brood, which I saw, 
and which were quite wild. They kept in a part of 
the park little frequented, and if disturbed, would 
take a flight and settle in trees : they were subse- 
quently shot, and were in good condition. Had 
thfese birds been suffered^ to remain, they would 
probably have increased rapidly. 

In one of the woods at Aston Hall, in Warwick- 
shire, I saw, some years ago, both pea and Guinea 
fowl, in the sam'e wild state. The common domes- 
tic fowl would, if properly encouraged, become an 
inhabitant of our woods, and their flesh approach to 
the flavour of the pheasant. In Windsor Great Park 
the experiment was tried, and perfectly succeeded. 
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the toyls requiring no more care or feeding than the 
pheasant. I was assured that these wild fowls were 
remarkably fine, and partook very much of the fla- 
vour of the pheasant. 

The only wild turkies * which I can at present 
hear of, are to be found in # the park of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, at \Yynstay, where there is a flock 
consisting of about five hundred They were tried 
in Windsor Great Park, but did not succeed there. 
A «few bustards are still to tie found near New- 
market ; but I believe they have quite deserted Salis- 
bury Plain. 

The peewit is much attached to its^old haunts. A 
large plantation was made in a part of Richmond 
Park, whej* e these birds hacf for* many years been in 
the habit of breeding. They continued to do so until 
the young plants had attained a sufficient height and 
thickness to exclude them from the ground. They 
have since continued to lay their eggs near the same 
spot. 

The Cape geese, which are kept in the large ponds 
in the same park, used to have their nest/ Thr* the 
island in one of those ponds. In consequence, how- 
ever, of their eggs having been frequently destroyed 
by the rats, they took to building in some oak pollards 
near the water, from whence they conveyed their 
young in safety. I have questioned the keepers as 
# 

* I have since heard that t^ere is a brfced of with turkies in 
a park belonging to Lord Ducie, in Gloucestershire. , 
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to their mode of doing this. Their opinion is, that 
the old birds get the young under their wings, and 
then descend the tree. Ife is more probable, how- 
ever, that they cavry them one by one in their mouths. 
I knew an instance of a wild duck, who had its nest 
in a poplar tree, which overhung a piece of water, in 
Staffordshire, and who contrived to convey its young 
with safety to the water. 
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* Black from the stroke above, the imould’ring oak 

* Stands a sad shatter’d trunk.' — Thomson. 


I lately witnessed a .curious instance of the effect 
of lightning on a fine large throng oak tree in Rich- 
mond Park. Soon after the tree had been struck by 
the* lightning, I went to examine it, and found that 
all the main branches had been carried away, one 
larg<* limb being sixty paces from the tree. The 
tree itself, which might have contained from two to 
three toads of timber, was split in two, and every 
atom of bqrk so completely Stripped from it, that on 
removing the turf which surrounded the butt of the 
tree, the bark had disappeared even below the sur- 
face of the ground. Not one of the small shoots or 
branches could be found, but the ground was strewed 
with a quanti ty of black, brittle substance which pul- 
verized in the hand on 'being taken up. The tree 
was standing near some others which were uififfjured. 
A person who was near the spot at the time, in- 
formed lfie that the noise and crash were tre- 
mendous* and that the destruction •of the tree was 
instantaneous. When one considers that though 
some of the large limbs were found, yet that others, 
many of them as thick or thicker .than a plan’s leg, 
had totally disappeared, and had probably been 
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crushed into powder, some idea may, perhaps, be 
formed of the effect produced by lightning. 

While on the subject of trees, I will notice the pre- 
sent state of the old thorns in Bushy Park, from 
which it probably takes its name. These trees are 
generally supposed to have been in existence at the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, (the park being then used 
as a hare park.) Ae they increase in age, they have 
the property of separating themselves into different 
stems, some having four or five and even six, which 
as they separate, become regularly barked round, 
forming to appearance so many distinct trees ck>sely 
planted together, except that they all meet at the 
butt of the tree thus : — 



Some of the thorns are now undergoing the process 
of separation, having already thrown out one stem, 
while in other parts they are deeply indented with 
seams down the whole stem. These gradually 
deepening from opposite sides towards the centre, 
will at last split the tree into a number of separate 
stems which are barked round. In other trees the 
seam is Ijardly visible, thought none of them are 
without it. This peculiarity seeing confined to the 
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thorny .and as I have not observed it in those which 
appear to have been more recently planted, it is pro- 
bably the effect of great age, though the trees are still 
flourishing, and I know of few sights more beautiful 
"'than the fine old thorns in Bushy Park in full blos- 
som. The yew tree, I havp observed, is sometimes 
strongly marked with yearns, especially those w hich 
have arrived at a great age, bnt I have not seen 
any in which the separation has actually taken 
place. 

This remarkable property yi the thorn is not 
noticed, as far as I remember, in any work I have 
met with.* It seems, however, to be worthy of some 
attention, and mi^lit be the means of throwing light 
on the age # of those trees. 

There are two elm trees, or rather the remains 
of two, in Hampton Court Park, known by the 
name of the f Giants,’ which must have been of an 
enormous size, the trunk of one of them measuring 
twenty-eight feet in circumference. The only one I 
have met with of a larger size is by the side of the road 
at Crawley in Sussex, in the interior of which^party 
of five or six persons are stated to have dined, and 
from its external appearance I can easily believe this. 
Some one? has placed a door in its? side, and to the 
credit of the inhabitants of the village, it seems to be 
treated with the care and respect to which its vener- 
able appearance entitles it. Perhaps the largest 
oak-tree in England is to be seen near the old stables 
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in Hampton Court Park. It is thirty-thr^e feet 
round, and its diameter, therefore, eleven feet. I 
never see this beautiful tree* (and I often go to admire 
it,) without carrying my mind back to the time it 
was probably planted, and the ages which have since 
elapsed. The venerable old pollards, which were so 
sadly cut down on the enclosure of Windsor Forest, 
might have been thought to have sprung from, and 
not to have been coeval with it. 

There is also a remarkably fine poplar tree in the 
stud-house grounds in the same park. The height 
of this tree is ninety-seven feet ; and to look at it one 
might almost suppose that it was composed of several 
trees, so mighty are the branches which have shot up 
from the main trunk, within a short distance from the 
ground. This tree is fourteen feet in circumference, 
and near it is a thriving English elm, so called to 
distinguish it from the wych elm. There are seven 
hundred and ninety-six feet of solid timber in this 
tree. The trunk is forty-four feet in height, and 
eighteen feet in circumference. There is another elm 
near it, known by the name of King Charles’s Swing, 
which has a mos f curious appearance. There are two 
enormous limbs growing from each side of the trunk, 
which at a lieiglit of eight feet six inches 0 from the 
ground, measures thirty-eight feet round. Each of 
the limbs are about forty feet high, and are so healthy 
that they^eem likely to become Stupendous trees. 

I always regret seeing the wych elm planted in- 
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stead *cjf the English. This latter is more expensive, 
as it is obliged to be propagated either by layers or 
by grafting it on the wycb elm. In a work called an 
Appendix to New Improvements and Planting, &c. 
^by R. Bradley, Professor of Botany in Cambridge, 
published in 1726, there is the following passage — - 
‘ The elm, according to the forest terms, is not a 
* timber tree, but is styled by tte foresters, a weed.’ 

This seems to be a confirmation of the opinion that 
it if not indigenous, but is an intruder. That it is 
an exotic, I think is proved by ttye custom of nursery-* 
men grafting it on the wych elm, which they would 
not do, coTild they raise it from seed. • Very few old 
elm tre^fe are found in the royal forests. 

Cork trees flourish in Hampton Court Park, where 
there are two large ones. There 5re also some 
ilexes, or evergreen oaks, in *Bushy Park, of a very 
large size, and apparently as hardy as any other tree 
there. The avenues in that park are perhaps the finest 
in Europe. TJiere are nine of them altogether, the 
centre one, formed by two rows of horse-chestnut trees, 
being the widest. The side avenues, of whiclTthere 
are four on each side of the mail} avenue, are of 
lime trees* and the whole length, including the circuit 
round the* Diana water, is one mile Smd forty yards. 
The trees are generally in a healthy and thriving 
state, and when the horse-chestnuts are in full bloom, 
the appearance of thfe avenue is most beautiful. The 
fine fountain in the centre of the circular piece.of 
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water in the avenue does not appear to have excited 
as much attention as it deserves. The small figures 
and shells are of bronze. * The upper part of the 
fountain is composed of the finest statuary marble, 
and the figure of Diana on the top, which is seven 
feet in height, is cast in bronze. The attitude, 
proportions, and elegance of a this figure, cannot be 
sufficiently admired.,, The pipes which conveyed the 
water to play from this fountain, have long since 
been destroyed, and it is a matter of regret that they 
have not been replaced. 

Near the Queen’s house in this park is a very fine 
Spanish chestftut-tree, said to have been planted by 
Charles II., and to have been the first which was 
seen in this country \ * 

The trees ih Richmond Park are almost entirely 
oaks, and some of them of very large dimensions. 
Many of them however are pollards, in consequence 
of a custom which formerly prevailed very generally 
of lopping trees for browse for the. deer. Two of 
the trees are called the f King and Queen,’ and are 
of very large size. The timber from the trees in 
this park is generally of a bad quality, probably 
from the wetness of the soil. 

The trees which at present form so much of the 
beauty of Greenwich Park were planted by Evelyn, 
and if he could now see them he would call them 
* goodly trees,’ at least some eft them. The ches- 
nitfs, however, though they produce some fine fruit. 
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have not thriven in the same proportion with the elms. 
In noticing this park I should not forget to mention 
that the only remaining p^rt of the palace of Henry 
VIII. is preserved in the front &f I*ord Auckland’s 
“house looking into the park. It is a circular delft 
window of beautiful workmanship, and in a fine 
state of preservation. TheVe are also a great num- 
ber of small tumuli in the upger part of the park, 
all of which appear to have*been opened. 

Last year a certain portion of # the turf in the park 
became suddenly brown, and the grass withered and 
died.# On turning up the turf, an amazing number 
of tlie grubs of the long-legged gnat* (tibula olera- 
cea ) wore found, and which had evidently fed on 
the roots of the grass, as they wpre eaten off. This 
shows the correctness of what an intelligent writer, 
Mr. Stickney, has said in ,his treatise upon this 
insect, when he gave it as his opinion that the grub 
fed on the roots of corn and grass. It has generally 
been supposed that this grub is most destructive in 
marshy lands, Tbut the devastation in Greenwich 
Park was on the high ground near the Obser\%tory, 
on a bed of gravel. On mentioning the circum- 
stance to ©ye of the governors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, he informed me that a part of one of the estates 
belonging to the hospital in the north of England 
had been visited by an army of these destructive 
insects, who carried ^n their depredations in a regu- 
lar line till they came to a river, which stopped their 
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fiirther progress. The mischief done by them in 
Greenwich Park was stopped by sprinkling salt on 
the grass, and afterwards dressing it with a slight 
coat of soil, ai^l sowing grass-seeds upon it. In a 
note in Messrs. Kirby and Spence’s Entomology it 
is stated that two species of these insects are con- 
founded under the appellation of the grub , — the larvae, 
namely, of tibula o\eracea and cornicina , which last 
is very injurious, though' not equally with the first. 
In the rich district of Sunk Island in Holdernes*> in 
the spring of 1813, hundreds of acres of pasture 
have been entirely destroyed by them, being* ren- 
dered as comjjJetely brown as if they had suffered a 
three months’ drought, and destitute of all* vegeta- 
tion, except that of, a few thistles, A square foot of 
the dead turf* being dug up, two hundred and ten 
grubs were counted iiv it ! — and, what furnishes a 
striking proof of the prolific powers of these in- 
sects, the next year it was difficult to find a single 
one. 

In the grounds o f the lodge belonging to the Earl 
of Efr6ll in Richmond Park there is a raised piece 
of ground known by the name of Harry the Eighth’s 
Mound. It is supposed that he stood cn this ele- 
vated spot to watch the signal from the* Tower of 
London, which assured him of the death of Anne 
Boleyn. It is in a direct line with the Tower, which 
is readily, seen with the naked eye on a clear day. 
The beauty of the grounds at this charming lodge 
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with reference to their extent, is exceeded by few in 
this kmgdonl. 

The upper lodge in £ushy Park is also very 
agreeably situated. It was fontierly the Ranger’s 
dodge, and in the time of Oliver Cromwell was inha- 
ited by Bradshaw the regicide. Charles II. gave 
it to a keeper of the^ nanie of Podger, who had 
shown his loyalty during the troubles of the Com- 
monwealth ; and he afterwards partook of an enter- 
tainment from him at the lodgfc. On taking down 
lately the old church at Hampton, Podger’s tomb 
was (discovered under the reading-desk. It is now 
put up in the new church. The original lodge has 
long since been pulled down, but there is a painting 
of it preserved in the neighbtfurhpod. 

The footpath from Hampton Wick across Bushy 
Park to Teddington is particularly pleasant and 
healthy. A former ranger of the park (Lord Hali- 
fax, I believe) attempted to stop this path. A 
patriotic shoemaker, however, who had long enjoyed 
an agreeable walk amongst the thorn trees, thought 
that he could not do better with the money Tvhich 
he had scraped together than leave it to be spent in 
recovering, 1,he right of way for the benefit of his 
neighbour. The money was accordingly so spent, 
and the right of way established. Some of the 
cottagers in the neighbourhood have portraits of this 
public-spirited cobbler, with an account affixed of 
the above-mentioned circumstances. 



1G0 HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

. Among the records preserved by the Steward of 
the Manor of Hampton, is a strong remonstrance 
from the inhabitants of that place to Oliver Cromwell, 
complaining of^ his' having encroached upon their 
rights by adding a part of their common to Bushy- 
Park. This remonstrance seems to have had its 
effect, as a _^rant of some land in the neighbourhood 
was made to them in lieu of what had been taken 

r r 

from them. The ancieiit boundaries of Bushy Park 
are found in several"places. 

In Hampton-Court Park may be traced some lines 
of fortification which were thrown up to teach tfyit art 
to the Duke ojf Cumberland, when a boy, and whose 
name was afterwards so much connected with the 
troubles of 1745. 'J’hei^ is also an unfinished canal, 
which was begun by William the Third, and intended 
to correspond with thf one in front of Hampton- 
Court Palace. The spot is still shown where the 
king’s horse slipped, and occasioned his death. 

Hampton-Court Palace is supplied with water 
from some springs in Coombe Wood! The distance 
is two miles, in the most direct line, and the leaden 
pipes which convey the w r ater are carried across the 
bottom of the river Thames. There are„tw T o pipes 
from each conduit, making altogether eight miles 
of leaden pipes. These pipes were laid down by 
Cardinal Wolsey, for the purpose of supplying his 
palace with water. A foot of Jhis old lead weighs 
twenty-four pounds; and ‘allowing one pound for , 
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waste in each foot since the time of Cardinal Wolsey, 
each pipe ihust have weighed 132,000 pounds, and 
the eight, therefore, 1,05{5,000 pounds. This alone 
is a proof of the amazing wealth and resources of 
Wolsey. His palace is supposed to have been very 
considerably larger than the present one, the roof of 
which is covered with lead, which probably was by no 
means as plentiful in those days # ag it is at present. 


M 
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« — ’ ; Tis often seen 

Adoption strives with, nature.”. — Shaksteare. 


Animals which are unable to associate with their 
own species will sometimes form most strange 
attachments. I had last year a solitary pigeon, 
who, being unable to procure a mate, attached 
itself' to an old barn door fowl, whose side i\. sel- 
dom left at night, roosting by him in the hen-liouse. 
The cock seemed sensible of the attachment of the 
pigeon, and never molested it, or drove it from 
him. I had also a tame hedge-hog, which nestled 
before the fire on the stomach of an old lazy 
terrier dog, who was much attached to it, and the 
best understanding existed between them. I have 
also seen a horse and a pig associate together, for 
want of any other companions; and Mr. White, 
in hi«* /Natural History of Selborne, mentions a 
curious fact of a horse and a solitary hen spending 
much of their time together in an orchard, where 
they saw no creature but each other. JThe fowl 
would approach the quadruped with notes of com- 
placency, rubbing himself gently against his legs; 
while the horse w r ould look down with satisfaction, 
and move with the greatest caution and circumspec- 
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tion, lest he should trample on his diminutive com- 
paniofi* 

At Aston Hall, in Warwickshire, I remember to 
have seen a cat and a large fierce bloodhound, who 
were always together, the cat following the dog 
about the yard, and never seeming tired of his 
society. They fed together, and slept in the samo 
kennel. 

A gentleman residing in Northumberland assured 
me^that he had a tame fox, *who was so much 
attached to his harriers, and they to him, that they 
lived ^together, and that the fox always went out 
hunting with the pack. This fox was never tied 
up, and^was as tame, playful, and harmless as any 
dog could be. He hunted #vith the pack for four 
years, and was at last killed by an accident. 

But a most singular instance of attachment between 
two animals, whose natures and habits were most op- 
posite, was related to me by a person on whose vera- 
city I can place the greatest reliance. Before he took 
up his abode at Hampton Court, he had resided for 
nine years in the American States, where he superin- 
tended the execution of some extensive works for the 
American Government. One of these works con- 
sisted in ttye erection of a beacon in, a swamp in one 
of the rivers, where he caught a young alligator, 
This animal he made so perfectly tame, that it fol- 
lowed him about the house like a dog, scrambling up 
the stairs after him, and showing much affection and 

M 2 
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docility. Its great favourite,, however, was a cat, 
and the friendship was mutual. When the cat was 
reposing herself before th,e fire (this was at New 
York) the alligator would lay himself down, place 
his head upon the cat, and iii this attitude go to* 
sleep. If the cat was absent, the alligator was rest- 
less; but he always appeared happy when the cat 
was near him. The only instance in which he showed 
tiny ferocity was in attacking a fox, which was tied up 
in the yard. Probably, however, the fox resented 
some playful advances which the other had made, 
and thus called forth the anger of the alligator. In 
attacking the fox, he did not make use of his mouth, 
but beat him with so much severity with, his tail, 
that had not the chain which confined the fox 
broken, he would probably have killed him. The 
alligator was fed on raw flesh, and sometimes with 
milk, for which he showed a great fondness. In 
cold weather he was shut up in a box, with wool 
in it; but having been forgotten one frosty night, 
he was found dead in tfee morning. This is not, 

I believe, a solitary instance of amphibia becoming 
tame, and showing a fondness for those who have 
been kind to them. Blumenbach mentions that cro- 
codiles have been tamed; and two instances have 
occurred under my own observation of toads knowing 
their benefactors, and coming to meet them with con- 
siderable alacrity. 

Colonel Montagu, in the Supplement to his Omi- , 
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thologjical Dictionary, relates the following singular 
instance of An attachment which took place between 
a China goose and a pqinter who had killed the 
male. The dog was most severely punished for the 
misdemeanour, and # had the dead bird tied to hi$ 
neck. The solitary goose became extremely dis- 
tressed for the loss of # her partner and only compa- 
nion; and probably having beep attracted to the 
dog’s kennel by the sight* of her dead mate, she 
seeded determined to persecute* the dog by her con- 
stant attendance and continual vociferations; but 
after # a little time a strict friendship took place be- 
tween those incongruous animals. r £hey fed out of 
the sanje trough, lived under the same roof, and in 
the same straw b*ed kept «ach t other warm ; and 
when the dog was taken to the field, the lamentations 
of the goose were incessant. 

Some animals of the same species form also strong 
attachments for each other. This was shown in the 
case of tw 7 o Hanoverian horses, who had long served 
together during* the peninsular war, in the German 
brigade of artillery. They had assisted in drawing 
the same gun, and had been inseparable compa- 
nions in yiany battles. One of tHem was at last 
killed; aqd after the engagement tjie survivor was 
piequeted as usual, and his food brought to him. 
He refused, however, to eat, and was constantly 
turning round his head to look for his companion, 
sometimes neighing as if *to call him. All the care 
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that*vas bestowed upon him was of no avail/ lie 
was surrounded by other horses, but he did not 
notice them ; and he shortly afterwards died, not 
having once tasted food from the time his former 
associate was killed. A gentleman who witnessed 
the circumstance assured me that nothing could be 
more aftecting than the whole demeanour of this 
poor horse. 
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■ Where the bee 
1 Strays diligent, and* with th’ extracted balm 
( Of fragrant woodbine loads his little thigh.’ — THOMSON. 


I have some experiment hives yrhich enable me very 
accurately to inspect the operations of my bees. 
Fr8m the construction of the hives, the combs arc 
necessarily built between two jvmes of glass, so that 
on (frawin<i the sliders the two surfaces of a comb 
are exposed to view. In this way I«am able to sec 
almost Ti very things that is going forward. 

When tlie queen-bee has* an * nclination to deposit 
her eggs, she goes forth, accompanied by six or 
eight working bees as a guaad, and whose stomachs 
are filled with honey. She is very deliberate in 
her motions, and seems to proceed with great 
caution. She # first looks into a cell, and if she 
finds it perfectly empty,* she draws up her long 
body, inserts her tail into the cell, and deposits an 
egg. In this way she slowly proceeds till she has 
dropped ten or twelve eggs, when perhaps feeling 
exhausted, she is fed by one of tlfe attendant bees, 
who have surrounded her the whole time. This 
is done by the bee ejecting the honey from its sto- 
mach into the mouth of the queen. Wliqn this has 
been done the bee goes away, and another takes # its 
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pla<% The operation of laying her eggs again goes 
on., and is succeeded by the same mode of feeding — 
the attendant bees frequently touching the antennae 
of the queen with their own. When the operation 
of laying the eggs is completed — and it generally 
occupies some time — the queen retires to that part 
of the hive which is most filled with bees. During 
her .progress, the surface of the comb is very little 
intruded upon, and the space seems purposely to be 
left unoccupied. Some few of the cells, however, 
in a brood comb are passed over by the queen, and 
are afterwards filled either with honey or farina. 
These serve qs deposits of food, from which the 
neighbouring brood may be fed more readily, as 
such cells are never ^covered with wax. 

With the hives referred to I have been able to 
follow many of Huber’s experiments, and can bear 
witness to his general accuracy, except in regard to 
the fecundation of the queen-bee. I have bestowed 
much time and pains in endeavouring to discover 
any of the circumstances he mentions relating to this 
fact, but without success. Neither have I ever seen 
a cell visited by one of the drones after the egg had 
been deposited, which a modern writer has asserted 
they do. I have for many years watched my hives 
with the greatest care and assiduity, but have never 
yet^een the queen-bee leave the hive, except at the 
time of swarming. I have also spoken to several 
experienced bee-masters on the subject, and they are 
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of the # same opinion with myself — that she »<5ver 
quits it. H*er person is so easily distinguished from 
the other bees, by any gne at all conversant with 
them, that if the queen absented herself from the 
hive, in the way Huber describes her as doing, it 
seems next to impossible that she should not have 
been perceived, either pn her departure from, or on 
her return to, the hive. And yet ye have no English 
writer on bees (and we have many acute and ob- 
servant ones) who has even hinted at the probabi- 
lity of the queen’s leaving the Jhive in the manner 
Hub vr asserts that she does. It is now many years 
since his work was published, and n<^ part of it is 
more curious or more satisfactory, if correct, than 
what he says on tlie impregifcitiqp of the queen-bee. 
Curiosity has in consequence been mueh excited, and 
many persons, like myself, # have been anxious to 
ascertain the accuracy of his statements. It does 
not appear, however, that any one in this country 
has succeeded in doing this, though we have many 
very patient observers. • Is it probable therefore 
that it should have been reserved for Hufefcf alone 
to ascertain a fact which had escaped the notice of 
naturalists* .not only for ages before, but, what is 
more important, for years since the -publication of it 
in his work ? It should be recollected also that 
Huber was blind, or nearly so, and that he was 
obliged to rely verj much on thq reports made to 
him by his assistant, Bufnens. It is however with 
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considerable diffidence that one would ventjvre to 
doubt the accuracy of any statement of Huber’s, 
especially when the objection turns, not upon a con- 
tradictory circumstance, but upon what myself and 
others have not been able to discover. 

Wax is a secretion formed under the scales of the 
back of the insect, from which I have repeatedly seen 
it exfoliate in small < flakes. A considerable degree 
of heat appears to be necessary to produce this secre- 
tion, as I have always observed it most frequenv in 
hot weather. Oth^r writers have maintained that 
the wax is discharged from the abdominal rings, or 
segments of tl?e bees. This may be also the case, 
but I have never perceived it. c 

The vision of beos s&ms very imperfect. I have 
frequently turfied a hive, so as to make the entrance 
about two or three inches from its former position, 
and have then always found the bees at a loss to gain 
admittance. Indeed they seem more to feel their 
way than to see it, after they have once landed them- 
selves on the board of thefr hives. Their progress 
through 1 the air is always made in a direct line 
to the hive, and the instinct which enables them 
to find it, amongst forty or fifty others placed 
in a row, and nearly similar to each other, is very 
striking. 

Mr. Rogers, in his * Pleasures of Memory/ has a 

pretty idqa on this* subject ; — 

« 

, ‘ The varied scents that charm’d her as she flew,' 
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hcthyjks might point out the way of her returfl to 
the hive. 

Wasps appear to have a ^better vision than 
bees, though it is not easy to assign «a reason for this 
being the case, since the construction of the eyes of 
both insects seems to be similar. Derham, in his 
Physico-theology, has t observed in regard to the eye 
of the bee and wasp, f that tjie* cornea and optic 
c nerves being always at one and the same distance, 

* are fitted only to see distant objects, and not such 
‘ as are very nigh, and that the # eye will be found on 

* examination to form a curious lattice- work of several 

* thousand hexagonal lenses, each having a separate 

* optic nerve ministering to it, and, therefore, to be 

* considered as a distinct tye.’ # Wasps, however, 
certainly seem to alight at the entrance of their 
nests with more accuracy t^an bees. I have fre- 
quently observed this to be the case, even when 
the hole of a wasp’s nest has been in a grass 
field, surrounded with long grass. They alight 
at it with the greatest precision, seldom or never 
going even half an inch either on one • Side or 
the other of it, and they do this even late in the 
evening. 

A hive of bees which have been once much ex- 
asperated, do not soon forget the injury. This was 
the case with one of my hives, the bees of which 
never allowed me fgr two years tq come near them 
while they were workiflg, without attacking me. 
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though a neighbouring hive would allow me to fl take 
almost any liberties with it with impunity. Indeed I 
had familiarized myself so rpuch with some of my bees, 
that I am convinced they knew me, and they always 
appeared to distinguish me from strangers. By con- 
stantly standing before the mouth of the hive, and 
allowing vast numbers to fly about and settle upon 
me, and by frequently feeding them, they became so 
well acquainted with me, that I had much pleasure 
in witnessing their attachment, and the confidence 
they placed in me. This affection was mutual, and 
I always think with pleasure of the many agreeable 
hours I have passed in company with my bees, 
Those only can judge of this, who, like myself have 
witnessed their assiduity* their internal labours, their 
affection for their queen, and all the various modes 
they take in promoting the prosperity of the commu- 
nity. I always listen to the pleasing hum of bees 
with delight, and know of few sounds more soothing 
and agreeable. 

‘ Then, cheerful bee, cofoe, freely come, 

« << -And travel round my woodbine bower ! 

* Delight me with thy wandering hum, 

‘ And rousp me from my musing hour ; 

‘ Oh ! try no more those tedious fields, * • 

* Come tastg the sweets my garden yields : 

‘ The treasures of each blooming mine, 

* The bud — the blossom — all are thine.’ 

In some papers published a few years ago in the 
‘ Plain Englishman/ I endeavoured to point out the 
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great^cruelty of* procuring honey by the suffocation of 
bees, and the advantage which the bee-owner would 
derive from contenting himself with a part only of 
their stores. This may be done by # placing a small 
hive glass, or even a flowerpot, on the top of each hive 
in April or May. These should be of a size to hold 
about eight or ten pounds’ weight of Ttxoney ; and in 
a tolerably good season they will generally be filled, 
leaving a sufficient stock t>f honey for the bees to 
sul^ist upon till the following spring. I am happy 
to find that this method is more generally practised 
than # it, formerly was. By adopting it, the lives of 
thousand^ of these industrious insects would be saved ; 
the profits of the bee-owner would t>e much more 
considerable, and* his stock of bees annually in- 
creased. • 

The summer of the year 1818, as I observed be- 
fore, was unusually dry and hot, and in July flowers 
of almost every description had entirely disappeared. v 
I observed that bees, in consequence of this, sel- 
dom left their Rives in search of honey, though the 
weather, one would have thought, would have4ampted 
them out. They seemed, indeed, to be perfectly 
aware that jheir labours would be Useless. I recol- 
lect meetyig with an account of a h^ve of bees being 
transported from a distant place, to a spot by the 
side of a mountain in Italy, where they could pro- 
cure honey all the year round. Finding this to be 
the case, they soon gave up stocking tfieir hive. 



and. only went out to collect honey as they wanted 
it. The same observation has been made oh bees 
taken out from this country to the West Indies, 
who the first year scored their hive as usual, and 
never afterwards, merely supplying themselves with 
food from day to day. 
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* Great injuries these verrain, mice # and rats, 

‘ Do in the field.’ — Mortimer’s Husbandry. 


An extraordinary instance of the rapfd increase of 
mice, and of the injury *they sometimes do, occurred 
a few years ago in the new plftnlations made by 
order of the Crown in Dean Forest, Gloucestershire, 
and in the New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after the 
formation of these plantations, a # sudden and rapid 
increase of mice took place in them, which threatened 
destruction to the whole of the young plants. Vast 
numbers of these were killed,-y-the mice having eaten 
through the* roots of five-years’ ofd oal^s and chest- 
nuts, generally just below the surface of the ground. 
Hollies also, which were five and six feet high, were 
barked round the bottom ; and in some instances the 
mice had crawled up the tree, and were seen feeding 
on the bark of the upper ^ranches. In the reports 
made to Government on the subject, it appeased that 
the roots had been eaten through whenever they 

obstructed the runs of the mice, but that the bark of 

• • 

the trees constituted their food. This was ascer- 

• • 

tained by confining a number of the mice in cages, 
and supplying them with the fresh roots and bark 
of trees, w hen it w as found that they fed greedily on 
the latter, and left the roots untouched. * Various 
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plans were devised for their destruction : traps were 
set, poison laid, and cats turned out, but nothing ap- 
peared to lessen their number. It was at last sug- 
gested, that if , holes were dug, into which the mice 
might be enticed or fall, theii* destruction might be 
effected. Holes therefore were made, about twenty 
yards asunder, in some of the Dean Forest planta- 
tions, being about twelve in, each acre of ground. 
These holes were from ‘eighteen to twenty inches in 
depth, and two feet one way by one and a half the 
other; and they were much wider at the bottom 
than the top, being excavated or hollowed un,der, so 
that the animal, when once in, could not easily get 
out again. In these holes, at least 30,Q00 mice 
were caught in the coarse of thi l ee or four months, 
that number, having been counted out, and paid for 
by the proper officers of the forest. It was, however, 
calculated, that a much greater number of mice than 
these were taken out of the holes, after being caught, 
by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks, and owls, and also by 
crows, magpies, jays, &c.t The cats also which had 
been darned outsorted to these holes to feed upon 
the mice; and in one instance, a dog was seen 
greedily eating them. In another, an t owl had so 
gorged himself, that he was secured by ( one of the 
keepers. As the mice increased in number, so did 
the birds of prey, of which at last there were an 
incredible number. In addition to the quantity 
above-mentioned, a great many mice were destroyed , 
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in traps, by prison, and by animals and birds* of 
prey : So thstf in Dean Forest alone, the number of 
those which w r ere killed in various ways could not be 
calculated at much less than one hundred thousand. 
In New Forest, from the weekly reports of the 
deputy-surveyor of the forest, about the same num- 
ber were destroyed, allowing the same Salculation for 

those eaten by vermin, fee. : in addition to which, it 
* • ^ 

should be mentioned that thfcse *mice were found to 
eat each other when their food fell short in win- 
ter. Buffon mentions this circumstance, and adds, 
that they not only devour the ^nailer of their own 
species, but also another description of mice, which 
he calls Campagnols. Putting these circumstances 
together, the total* destruction of mice in the two 
forests in question would probabfy ampunt to more 
than two hundred thousand. This calculation is 
made from official weekly refums and other corre- 
spondence, and will show the enormous increase of 
these animals in a few months, as their depredations 
and destruction w ere equally sudden. 

There were two descriptions of these mice. ^ Qne of 
them, called by Buffon Mulot, is our long-tailed field- 
mouse*. The other was a short-tailed mouse, and 
seems to Jiave been the f Campagnol ’ of Buffon, 
from the Italian f Campagnolo,’ or the f Mulot a 
courte queue.’ There were about fifty of these latter 
taken to one of the former. The long-tailed mice 

1 Le Rat a la grange queiye j Mus cauda longisfima. 

N 
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had' all white breasts, and the tail %vas about the 
same length as the body. One of thefci, caught in 
Haywood Enclosure, Dean Forest, was nearly as 
large as a weazel, and the back of its neck was beau- 
tifully mottled. These latter mice were chiefly caught 
on the wet greens in the forest, and the short-tailed 
both on wet as well as dry ground. 

The short-tailed mouse has a much thicker head 
than the long-tailed one^and its ears are very short, 
and almost hid in the hair. Its body is about three 
inches long, and the tail one inch. The upper part 
of the body is of a reddish brown, and the belly a 
deep ash colour. Their runs and nests are under 
the surface of the ground. They produce seven 
and eight, and in somte instances nine young at a 
time. *• 

Amongst the birds of prey which made their 
appearance in Dean Forest during the time the mice 
were in the greatest numbers, was a small white owl. 
None of these birds had previously been observed in 
the forest, but. in the space of a few mouths several 
were <scvn, and were considered to be the most de- 
structive o r any of the winged enemies of the mice. 
It was stated in a letter from a gentleman residing 
in the forest, that under the roost of or>3 of these 
owls, in an enclosure called Birchwood, there w ere 
at least fifty mice, which had passed through the 
owl whole . This assertion was repeated in some 
subsequent correspondence* though it is probable that 
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the pellets which owls cast up were mistaken* for 
mice. Thes'h owls are described as smaller than the 
brown owl, and as having a kind of ruff round the 
head. 

Specimens of the mice taken in Dean and the New 
Forest were sent to Sir Joseph Banks, with an account 
of their depredations. t In his answer he says, ' I 
‘ have received a liberal supply^ qf the mischievous 
f vermin. The short-tailed field-mouse of Pennant 
' and the field-mouse of the same author are, I 
( believe, the same as those sent ; but I am not quite 
' certain, because Pennant describes his field-mouse 
'as having a tail longer than its beyly, and the 
f breast ©f an ochre colour. But those that I re- 
' ceived havg their* tails of ttie same length as the 
'body — the breast white. I incline* to conclude 
c that they are young animals, # and that the old ones 
' will answer Pennant’s description. 

' I trust that it will be ascertained which of the 
' animals is the enemy to planting that is complained 
' of. The proportionate quantities of each will be 
‘ an object also of inquiry. 

' I shall be glad to receive an account of the mis- 
€ chief the rai^e have done. I have not in any work 
€ met with Vn account of mice having been accused 
c of barking trees, which makes the fact a valuable^ 
c addition, not only to natural history, but useful to 
f all planters, who, wjien they are /nade aware of 
f the nature of the obstacles presented to them, will 

N 2 
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9 have a better chance than otherwise would be the 

* case of discovering a remedy. 

* In speaking of shrew-mice. Pennant tells us that 
f the root of the white hellebore and staves-acre * 
9 mixed with meal is a certain poison for them. If 

* so, it may \>e well to attempt by the same means 

* to destroy these enemies.’ , 

In a subsequent^ letter Sir Joseph Banks says, 
9 On talking over the subject of the mice with a 
9 very intelligent practical man, he suggested anddea 

* that the evil of young plants being barked by mice 
‘ may be much more prevalent than we suppose it 

* to be, though attributed to the teeth of rabbits and 

* hares, instead of mice. He mentioned c wood of 
e mine in Derbyshire/* where abundance of young 
( trees were ‘planted, and the whole destroyed by 
9 rabbits, as my steward and himself supposed. Also 
9 much mischief in the woods of Lord Vernon at 
9 Sudbury. In both these cases the trees were never 
9 barked higher than about six inches from the 

* ground — as high as a* mouse can reach; but a 
‘ rabbit can as easily bark a tree a foot from the 

* ground as an inch. 

9 The notion in my judgment is worthy of inquiry 
e and verification. The officers of the fotest can no 
€ doubt tell whether a rabbit and a hare confined 
9 themselves in barking to the lowest six inches, or 
9 reach with their teeth higher up,’ 

A kind ‘of larkspur. 
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In ^answer to this suggestion it may De stated 
that there itere no rabbits and very few hares in 
the inclosures in Dean Fprest, so that the damage 
done to the plants could not haye been occa- 
sioned by them. besides, several of the forest 

woodmen and others attested that they had fre- 

• • 

quently seen the mice § in the act of barking the 
trees, even at the height of three and four feet 
from the ground, having climbed up the trees to 
that* distance. 

In another letter from Sir Joseph Banks, he says, 

* I ha^e inquired far and near, and I cannot meet 
‘ with any*who has suffered by the barring of young 
£ trees vdio attributes the mischief to mice. The 
£ discovery therefore must prove advantageous to all 
f planters.’ 

In one of the Dean Forest inclosures many old 
hollies had been cut down to clear the way for the 
plantations; and from them bushes consisting of 
many young shoots had grown up. Almost all 
of these in one* month of the year (September) 
were observed to be in a state of greater*o* less 
decay, some quite black, some turning yellow, 
whilst a few, still remained green. *Upon inspect- 
ing them \it was found that the bark had been 
gnawed off more or less, and more or less recently 
according to the gradations of decay. The mice 
however barked indifferently young ^oaks, ash, beech. 
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hollies, and willows, and but very* few of the fir 
tribe. 

In the pits made for catching the mice, they ex- 
hausted themselves in efforts to climb up the sides, 
so that by far the greater number of them were 
taken out dead. Many were drowned where the 
water partly filled the holes ; but so little did they 
dread water, that ash was seen fresh barked, the 
bottom of which was surrounded with water in such 
a way, that one of the officers of the forest asserted, 
in an official report, that the mouse must have been 
actually swimming at the time of barking it. tin the 
same report f he also mentions his belief that the 
weasels, at the time they are preying on mice, swal- 
low them whole, and •that what they cjinnot digest, 
as the fur, &c., they void from their mouths in 
balls afterwards ; so, that it is scarcely ever per- 
ceptible where they have eaten their prey. In 
one of the retreats of a weasel ten mice were found ; 
and another weasel was seen to run into its hole 
with a mouse in its mduth. It. is probable how- 
ever Miat they were brought there as food for the 
young. ^The^ weasel, I believe, generally sucks 
the blood of its prey, at least that of" the larger 
animals. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that, in a 
plantation in Dean Forest, consisting of three hun- 
dred acres, not more than fou^ or five plants were 
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fount} which were not injured by the mice or indeed 
destroyed by them. Many of the plants bitten 
through were as thick i\s a man’s arm; and the 
roats were gnawed so close to the stem, that some of 
the young trees were seen either reclining on one 

side, or level with the ground. 

• • 

The following account will show the numbers of 
mice caught in the different inclosures in Dean Fo- 
rest in three months, from September to January, 
with the number of acres, ail'd the proportion be- 
tween the long and the short-tailed mice. 


Short-tailed Long.tailed 
’• Mice. Mice. JoU1, 


Haywood Indosure . . 

.418. . 

..12,850. 


.12,858 

Oileytilill ditto 

41.. 

., 1,161. 

....11.... 

. 1,172 

Crabtree Hill ditto*. . 

.372., 

< #7 ,651 • 



. 7,651 

Park Hill ditto 

113.. 

. 2,665. 



. 2,665 

Shutcastle ditto 

163.. 

, 484. 

...!33.... 

. 517 

Sallow Vallets ditto . . 

386.. 

. pci. 

.... • . . . 

. 1,361 

Barnhill ditto 

. 50.. 

. , 

....70.... 

. 70 

Bircliwood ditto 

, 50.. 

. . 

.... 3.... 

3 

Whiternead Park ditto 

100.. 

. 1,559. 

....15.... 

. 1,574 

Total Apes, 1 

,6.93 


Total Mice, 

, 28,071 


I should not forget to mention that,*i» New 
Forest, foxes were frequently seen hunting after the 
mice, and .eating them greedily. 

I was *Jately shown a pear-tree* trained against 
an out-house in the yard of a gentleman at 
Ilampton-Court, all the upper part of which had 
been eaten away by rats. They descended from 
the projecting eaves of the building on the* branches 
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% * 

of the pear-tree ; and as far as they could, reach 

had fed on the leaves and tender shoots of the 
tree. They had b$en frequently seen in the act of 
feeding, and indeed the tree shows evident marks 
of the depredations committed upon it by these 
animals. 
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1 * The fearful doe 

And flying stag amidst the greyhounds go.' 

Dkyden’s Virgil. 


In addition to the herd of fallow deer, amounting to 
about one thousand* six hyndyd, which arc kept in 
Richmond Park, there is generally a stock of from 
forfy to fifty red deer. Some stags from the latter 
arc selected every year, and sent* to Swinley, in order 
to b? hunted by the king’s stag hounds. When a 
stag, which has been hunted for three or four seasons, 
is returned to the park, to end his days there, he is 
generally more fierce and ^dangerous than any of 
the others at a particular season of *the year. At 
that time it is sometimes not# safe to approach him ; 
and the keepers inform me, that they have been 
obliged to fire at them with buck shot, when they 
have been attacked by them. They account for this 
ferocity, by the circumstance of the deer having been 
much handled, and consequently rendered more 
familiar w ith, and less afraid of, # thosc? whom they 
would naturally shun. It is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to thke stags for hunting. One fine stag was 
so powerful, and offered so much resistance, that 
two of his legs were broken in endeavouring to 
secure him, and #he w as obliged to # bc killed. 
One who had shown good sport in the royal hynt. 
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was named r Sir Edmund/ by liis late Majesty, m 
consequence of Sir Edmund Nagle haVing been in 
at the ‘ take after a long cIi^lsc. This stag lived some 
years afterwards in the park; and it is a curious 
fact that he died the very same day on which Sir 
Edmund Nagle died. This deer herded with the 
cows, probably from having tyeen so long separated 
from his usual companions. 

Does are longer lived* than bucks. One doe in 
Richmond Park lived to be twenty years old; and 
there are other instances of their having attained the 
same age. 

A curious circumstance lately occurred, respecting 
the red deer in the park in question. In tke year 
1825, not a single qpdf tv as dropped by t any of the 
hinds, though* they had bred freely the preceding, 
and did the same in the subsequent, year. I find 
an event recorded in the "Journal of a Naturalist’, as 
having happened in the same year in regard to cows. 
It is there stated that, for many miles round 
the residence of the author, scarcely any female 
calves SvGre born. This diminution of the usual 
breed of doer, and the increase of sex in another 
animal, is not a little remarkable. 

There is a fine* breed of buck-hounds in Richmond 
Park, and their sagacity is very extraordinary. In 
taking the deer, according to annual custom, either 
for the royal hunf or for the fastening paddocks, a 
stag or a buck, which has beeto previously fixed upon, is 
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ridden out of the herd by two or three of the ketfpers 
in succession, each of whom is closely followed by a 
hound, the young dogs # only being kept in slips. 
As soon as the deer has been separated from his 
companions, the dogs have the requisite signal given 
to them, and they immediately follow in pursuit. The 
scene is then highly interesting. A strong deer will 
afford a very long chase, but when he comes to bay, 
the dogs generally seize him by the throat or ears ; 
the keepers come up, take him tfy the horns, and after 
having strapped his hind and fore legs together, put 
him»into a cart which follows for the purpose, and 
he is then disposed of as he may be panted. I have 
seen a» active young keeper throw himself from his 
horse upop a deer at bay, whicji he had come up to 
at full gallop, and hold his horn* till assistance 
arrived. Some danger, however, attends this sport ; 
as, when a deer has been hard pressed, I have seen 
him, in more than one instance, suddenly turn upon 
the horsemen and injure the horses, and in one case 
wound the leg of the horseman. The dogs are so 
well trained, and are so soon made aw^tre which 
buck is intends! to be caught, that they seldom make 
a mistake., even if the deer regains the herd after 
having been driven from it, but press him through it, 
till they have again separated him from it. It is 
well known that when a hard-pressed deer tries to 
rejoin his companions, they endeavour to avoid and 
get away from him as ♦much as possible, or try to 
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drivfc him away with their horns. So severe is the 
chase in Richmond Park in taking deer, especially 
when the ground is wet, that three or four good 
horses may be direct by a single horseman in one 
day’s deer taking, if each deer is ridden out of the 
herd, and followed till he is taken. When dogs are 
in slips, the man who holds them merely rides as 
near as he can to the person w ho is endeavouring to 
single out the deer, add atoaits his signal for slipping 
the dog. These dogs, w ho are a large, rough sort, of 
greyhound, and very powerful and sagacious, are 
soon taught not to injure the deer when they qome 
to them. The cry of ‘hold them/ made yse of by 
the keepers in urging them forward, seems, , to be 
perfectly understood by dogs. 

The days foij. taking deer in Richmond Park are 
kept as secret as possible, in order to prevent too 
great a concourse of people. I have, however, fre- 
quently witnessed it, and know of few sights more 
animating and interesting. 

The keepers in some of the king’s parks have a 
method of taking hares alive, which I never saw 
practised elsewhere. When they want to lessen the 
number of male hares, they look for a hajfe in its 
form, and when found, they ride round it in a circle. 
They continue to do this for some time ; and if the 
hare keeps her seat, two men w alk up on each side 
of her, holding a net spread w out between them. At 
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a given signal/ they drop it, and the hare is caught. 
If it is a female, it is again turned loose. 

Hares will try and find each other by the scent, as 
we see dogs hunt. I have disturbed, a hare from her 
seat in the spring during the breeding season, and 
when I have retired to a little distance, I have seen 
her followed, when she was no longe*r in sight, by a 
male. He has evidently traced her by the scent ; 
and when he has been at fault* I have observed him 
make a cast, and hunt his grouftd as a dog would do, 
till he has again hit off the right way, and followed 
with* the greatest eagerness. I 'have been assured by 
a person, who witnessed it, that six or seven weasels 
have jc jined together, and have pursued a rabbit by 
the scent, not exactly in full*cry 4 but uttering a sort 
of whine while they were in pursuit . • 

Where the soil and herbage agree with hares, 
they increase with amazing rapidity. In Hampton 
Court Park, where they have no shelter, and where 
many leverets are destroyed, in consequence of horses 
and cows tranSpling upon them, they thrive, never- 
theless, better than in any place I am acquainted 
with. In coursing them, they rut* nearly, if not 
quite, as strong as down hares. AS there is no cover 
for therfj to retreat to, they take, refuge, but only 
when hard pressed, either in old rabbit holes, or in 
drains, and holes in trees. I have observed in 
coursing, that if a hare, when she is started from her 
form, has her ears ‘down* she is a weak riftmer, but if 
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one 'of her ears is carried erect, the hare generally 
beats the dogs. 

Hampton Court and Bushy Parks were used as 
hare parks in the time of Oliver Cromwell ; and the 
healthy state of the hares in them at this time will 
account for their having been fixed upon for that 
purpose. In Richmond Park, where the soil and 
herbage are of a different nature, hares are subject 
to disorders which in some years carry off great 
numbers of them. In Kew Gardens, where the 
soil is dry, both hares and pheasants are very 
abundant. 

Within the memory of some of the old persons 
residing in Richmond Park, squirrels were in such 
vast numbers, that parties of fifty or sixty persons 
have come from the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of killing them. They were 
furnished with short sticks, with lead at one end, 
with which they knocked the animals down. These 
squirrel hunts occasioned < many fights with the 
keepers/- irr one of which a keeper, of the name of 
Bishop, wasr nearly killed. The squirrels were in 
consequence destroyed, and it is now but seldom that 


one is seen. 
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6 My honoured friend, Dr. Martin Lister, informed me that, of 
* his own knowledge, one and the same swallow, by the subtract- 
1 ing daily of her eggs, proceeded to lay nineteen successively, and 
c then gave over.’ — Ray. 


It is an interesting fact in natural history, that if 
you remove one or rAorc eggs §*o*n the nests of some 
birds, before they have completed their natural com- 
plement, they will continue laying a great number 
afterwards. Thus if the pecwit#(TringaVanellus) is 
deprfved of only one egg after she has completed her 
number, she immediately forsakes the* rest ; if, how- 
ever, slfc has hut one other to lay, and all but one of 
her eggs ai«e removed, she will continue to lay for ten 
or twelve days, and sometimes more, successively. 
The same has been observed of the blackbird, lark, 
and the long-tailed titmouse : the latter has gone on 
to lay as many as thirty eggs before she began to sit, 
a friend of minp having removed that number*. In 
the case especially of the fark, if only one or two eggs 
are allowed to remain in the nest, the bird wifi go on 
to lay for a time indefinite ; but if # therc are three, 
she will sit * The usual number of eggs in a lark’s 
nest is fnfe. * 

This is one of those mysteries in nature which it is 

* An eminent surgeon in London informs me that he removed 
twelve eggs from a hedge-sparrow before tdie shewed any inclina- 
tion to sit. 
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noKeasy to account for. We find that a bird, as 
soon as it has deposited four eggs in it$ nest,' as in 
the case of the lapwing, immediately ceases to pro- 
duce any more; but if disturbed in its arrange- 
ments, will go on to lay perhaps five times that num- 
ber, and yet cease the moment it has collected its 
usual number for hatching in the same spot. This 
property does not seem to belong to our domestic 
fowls. A hen, when 'she' wants to sit, will as readily 
do so upon one egg as more, and so will a turkey. 
This latter bird is of a very torpid nature, and will 
continue to sit for many months together, on a f very 
scanty supply of food. The persons who breed veiy 
early poultry lor the London market, have a secret 
for preserving the vital property in eggs laid in the 
spring and suyimer till late in the autumn, when 
they are put under turkies who have been kept 
fitting, and are hatched early in the winter. These 
persons chiefly reside near Chertsey, in Surrey, and 
the neighbouring country ; and the secret for pre- 
serving the eggs in a proper state for hatching is 
strictly ^preserved amongst thgm. I have visited one 
of their cottages, and found the only room surrounded 
with small squaVe pens, in which the turkies were 
sitting. They are occasionally taken off, the nest 
for a short time, and then returned to it. 

It appears difficult to assign a reason why birds 
of the same size ahd species should produce eggs of 
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a different shape and colour. The hedge-sparrow’s 
egg* is # blue i while that of the robin, who lives on the 
same sort of food, and is like it in various particu- 
lars, produces an egg of a darkish brown and white 
colour, ornamented vrtth yellowish brown spots. The 
cormorant has pale green eggs, while the egg of the 
gannet is white : both these* birds feed on fish. The 
eggs of the rook, magpie, and lapwing, are nearly 
similar in size and appear ahce. 3 'those of the pigeon, 
owl, and kingfisher, are whited; and those of the 
blackbird of a bluish green. In like manner, the 
eggs^of the land tortoise are of a dusky, brownish 
white ; and those of the crocodile of a bluish white. 
Even hens in the same poultry-yard, and fed on the 
same food, produce eggs of 4 a different colour, some 
being much darker than others. I,, have also ob- 
served that some ducks of the same breed have white 
eggs, and others bluish ones. Hens sometimes pro- 
duce eggs with a double yolk in them, and others 
have been found with a double shell. It is a curious 
and interesting fact, that Jhe spot on the upper sur- 
face of the yolk of an egg, being that in which the 
future chick is placed, is so much lighter than the 
opposite side, that in whatever position the egg is 
placed, this part is always opposed to the belly of 
the incubating bird*. 

Another wonderful fact respecting eggs is that 
some birds have the property of either retaining their 


* Blutnenbaeh. 
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egg* after it has arrived at maturity, or of suppress- 
ing altogether the further progress of< those eggs 
which had arrived at a certain size in the ovarium. 
I have on several occasions purchased pullets for 
my farm-yard which had just 1 begun to lay. Per- 
haps on their way to their new home they would 
drop one egg. in the basket in which they were con- 
fined ; but I have invariably found that, on arriving 
at a strange place, ftiey* have altogether ceased to 
lay any more eggs till they had become habituated 
to their companions, and had made themselves ac- 
quainted with the localities of their new situation. 
We know, on opening a pullet who has jyst begun 
to lay, that there is a regular succession of t eggs of 
different sizes in the qvarium. • Some are nearly 
complete, others are as large as a marble, and others 
of the size of a pea. The circumstance of birds 
being endowed with tlie extraordinary property of 
preventing the eggs from arriving at maturity, when 
their usual habits or place of abode have been 
changed, is one of those facts in natural history on 
which little light has yet been thrown. If the leg of 
a pullet is r broken after she has laid two or three 
eggs, and she is^thus prevented from seeking enough 
of that substance, which is necessary to be J«ken into 
the stomach with her food, for the purpose of en- 
crusting the egg, she will perhaps drop one without 
a shell, and then cease altogether from laying any 
more till c ‘the bones of he» leg are knit, and she is 
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able ^ to go about as usual. She then begins to lay 
again, but the number is regulated by those she had 
previously laid. Suppose, lor instance, that she 
had laid lour eggs before her leg jvas broken, and 
that the quantity in her ovarium when she first 
began was sixteen, she would, when she resumed 
her laying, only produce the remaining twelve. 
From this it is clear, that a certain quantity of some 
material — lime and chalk probably — is necessary to 
enable a hen to produce a perfect egg, and that the 
want of it retards the process going on in the ova- 
riunfc without producing any immediate injury to 
those eggs which were in a gradual jyocess tow ards 
maturity. In the instance already mentioned of 
hens ceasing to lay on being brought to a strange 
place, it was probably occasioned hy their restless- 
ness, and not knowing at first where to go in search 
of what was necessary to enable them to bring their 
eggs to perfection. 
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4 Prythee do not value tliyself on thy reason at that exorbitant 
* rate, and the dignity of human nature ; take my word for it, a 
4 setting-dog has as good reason as any man in England.* — 

Spectator. 


The captain of a trading vessel, who now resides at 
Brighton, picked up lately a dog at sea, more than 
twenty miles from land. This circumstance may 
throw some light on the fact of dogs, which have 
been sent to France or Ireland from England, End- 
ing their way back. The present Earl cf L 

sent some drafted hounds from his kennel in Cum- 
berland to Ireland, where they wcfo safely received, 
and a receipt given for them to the person who 
brought them over. Three weeks afterwards two of 
these hounds made their appearance at Lord L.’s 
kennel, though in a very exhausted state. A gen- 
tleman also informed me that a pointer-dog which 
had been left at Calais made its way over to Eng- 
land. 4 The most amusing fact of this kind that I 
know of is one that was related to me by a gentle- 
man on whose * veracity I can place most implicit 
reliance ; and though it may appear to sonie of my 
readers to border upon the marvellous, I think it too 
entertaining to withhold it. He informed me that a 
friend of his, an officer in the Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass one 
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of the bridges across the Seine, had his boots, which 
had been 0 previously well polished, dirted by a 
poodle-dog rubbing against tbpm. He in conse- 
quence went to a nian who was stationed oil the 
bridge, and had them cleaned. The same circum- 
stance having occurred mo ye than oijce, his curiosity 
was excited, and he vjatched the dog. He saw him 

roll himself in the mud of the river, and then watch 

• # 

for a person with well-polished boots, against which 
he contrived to rub himself, binding that the shoe- 
black was the owner of the dqg, he taxed him with 
the Artifice ; and after a little hesitation he confessed 
that he Had taught the dog the trick #n order to pro- 
cure (Customers for himself. The officer, being 
much struck with the dog’s* sagacity, purchased him 
at a high price, and brought him to* England. He 
kept him tied up in Londcyi some time, and then 
released him. The dog remained with him a day 
or two, and then made his escape. A fortnight 
afterwards he was found with his former master, 
pursuing his old trade oit the bridge. 

Nor is a dog the only animal who has*sltown an 
extraordinary faculty in finding his^way*home. The 
following* anecdote was related to me by Edward 
Hawke Locker, Esq., one of the Governors of Green- 
wich Hospital, the circumstance having happened 
while he was in the Mediterranean. It is also men- 
tioned in a note # in Messrs. K^rby and Spence’s 
Entomology, who state that they had it Irom Lieu- 
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tenant Alderson of the Royal Engineers, who, was 
personally acquainted with the facts. 

In March, 1816, £in ass,, the property of Captain 
Dundas, R.N.,then at Malta, was shipped on board 
the Ister frigate. Captain Forrest, bound from Gib- 
raltar for that island. The vessel having struck on 
some sands off the Point de Gat, at some distance 
from the shore, the ass was thrown overboard, to 
give it a chance of swimming to land — a poor one, 
for the sea was running so high, that a boat which 
left the ship was lost. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened irf the 
morning, the <?ss presented himself for admission, 
and proceeded to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a mer- 
chant, which he had formerly occupied, to the no 
small surprise of that gentleman, who imagined that, 
from some accident, the animal had never been 
shipped on board the Ister. On the return of this 
vessel to repair, however, the mystery was explained; 
pud it turned out that Valiante (so the ass was 
called) had not only swum^afely to shore, but with- 
out guide/ compass, or travelling-map, had found his 
way from P$int de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of 
more than two hundred miles which he .had never 
traversed before, through a mountainous and intri- 
cate country, intersected by streams, and in so short 
a period that he could not have made one false turn. 
His not having been stopped on the road was attri- 
buted to the circumstance J of his having been for- 
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merly # used to 'whip criminals upon, which was indi- 
cated to th<? peasants, who have a superstitious hor- 
ror of such asses, by the wholes iy his ears, to which 
the persons flogged were tied, 

I have also been assured that a favourite cat be- 
longing to a nobleman, and ^yho had been conveyed to 
his country-seat more, than an hundred miles from 
London, found her way back to .his house in town. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than the way in 
which bees find their way hack to their hive. 
Place it amongst hundreds of others, exactly similar 
in oiftward appearance, or at the top of a house in 
London*, or concealed in the tliicl^st wood, and 
the bee will regain it without the slightest appa- 
rent difficylty. Huber sa tljey fly to it with an 
extreme rapidity, and as straight as* a ball from a 
musket. Nothing can show more forcibly the won- 
derful instinct which has been given to these insects, 
by Almighty God. If they experienced any diffi- 
culty in finding their homes, how much time would 
be lost, and how inadequate w r ould ail their labours 
and industry be, to furnish a sufficient store of honey 
to exist upon during the winter! I have always 
observed *tjiat when a fresh hive Has been brought 
to my garden from a distant place, the bees employ 
themselves on first leaving it, not in collecting honey, 
but in making themselves acquainted with all the 

* I was shown a finft glass of honey tutfen from ? 0 hive of bees 
placed on the top of a house in Harley-street. 
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neighbouring objects, and these objects may possibly 

serve to guide them to their respective homes. 

Some naturalists ar§ of opinion that this recognition 

of home is the result of memory. Perhaps in some 

instances it is so, but memory could not have guided 

an ass over two hundred miles of country, which he 

had never passed before ; and *.the same unexplained 

instinct which brought him back to his stable at 
* 

Gibraltar, may guide the bee to his hive. 

This instinctive sagacity, which guides animals who 
have been taken from their old haunts, in making 
their way back to them, appears in some to whom 
we should hare been less disposed to attribute it. 
I have an anecdote from a gentleman, who ^resided 
some years on an estate high up the $usquehan- 
nah, of some pigs, which, having been brought in a 
sack fifteen miles through an American wood, by the 
next morning had found their way back, from their 
new to their old home. I have also been assured 
that Welsh sheep have been known to find their w r ay 
back, from the neighbourhood of London, to their 
native •mountains. It is no uncommon thing for 
dogs who h«.ve been taken a great distance in car- 
riages, to make their way home again, .and that, in 
a very short space of time. A friend of mine took a 
pointer dog in his carriage, to some shooting ground 
in Scotland, more than a hundred miles from his 
house. Upon receiving some correction from his 
master, he 1 left him, and made his way back to his 
keiinel. 
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Sojpe anim&ls, when placed in particular situations, 
seem to loss sight of their natural propensities. A 
cat belonging to a miller^ of the name of Hook, near 
Fakenham, in Norfolk, had been ,so much accus- 
tomed to the sight of water, that she seemed to have 
lost all dread of it, and would dive into deep water 
after fish. This was qot done in one or two instances 
only, but was almost a daily practice. Dr. Darwin 
has related a similar circumstance of a cat who 
caught trout at a mill near Li oilfield. 

A friend of mine had a poodle-dog possessed of more 
than ordinary sagacity, but he was, ^owever, under 
little command. In order to keep him in better 
order, my friend purchased a snyill whip, with which 
he corrected the dog once or twice during a walk. 
On his return the whip was^put on a table in the 
hall, and the next morning it was missing. It was 
soon afterwards found concealed in an out-building, 
and again made use of in correcting the dog. It 
was, however, again lost, but found hidden in anothiV 
place. On watching the dog, who was suspected of 
being the culprit, he was seen to take ike whip from 
the hall-t^le, and run away with it, in order again 
to hide iV The late James Cumnjing, Esq., was the 
owner of the dog, and related this anecdote to me. 
Let me here pay my little tribute of affection to his 
memory. He was one of my oldest friends, and 
those who knew and loied him as I dftl, will join 
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with me in opinion, that, in addition’ to fine ^ sense, 
and indefatigable research, (of which he gave a proof 
in his very able reports on fhe Revenue of India,) he 
was possessed of the kindest heart, and the most 
agreeable manners and conversation. His early 
death was deplored by numerous friends, amongst 
whom were many men of ,high rank and great 
talents. 
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c As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
‘ Useth the sparrow/ — S haksfeare. 


Perhaps few birds have excited more curiosity 
amongst naturalists than the cuckoo, and some rather 
contradictory accounts have from time to time been 
published respecting them. Dr. Jenner was the 
first who threw any light on th$ natural history of 
this Extraordinary bird; and his account is most 
interesting* and satisfactory. The fact of the young 
cuckoo turning out its weaker companions, the natu- 
ral inmates* of the nest, is flow* undisputed. This 
operation is, I believe, generally performed on the 
second day after the birds jye hatched, — at least, 

I have found it to be so in the cases which have 
come under my own observation. The young in- 
truder seems to confine his dislike to his nestling 
• ©^ 
companions to the act of discharging them from the'* 

nest. In one instance, which I had an opportunity 
of observing, the young birds, \vhich # had only been 
hatched tw^days, were so little hurt by a fall of four 
feet, from *the nest to the ground, that two of them 
contrived to crawl a distance of eight or nine feet 
from the place on which they had fallen. Some- 
times the young cuj koo is hatched, before the other 
birds : in which case he proceeds to discard the eggs. 
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which ho is enabled to do by means of a depression 
in the middle of his back. It seems,, however, to have 
esca j>ed the notice ,*>f those- to whom we are most in- 
debted for the agreeable information we already 
possess of the habits of the cuckoo, that the parent 
bird, in depositing her egg, will sometimes undertake 
the task of removing the eggs of those birds in 
whose nest she is pleased to place her own*. I say 
sometimes, because I am aware that it is not always 
the case ; and indeed I have only one fact to bring 
forward in support t of the assertion : it is, however, 
connected with another relating to the cuckoo,* not a 
little curious. \ The circumstance occurred lit Arbury, 
in Warwickshire, the seat of Francis New digate. Esq., 
and was witnessed by Several persons residing in his 
house. The 'particulars were written down at the 
time by a lady, who bestowed much time in watching 
the young cuckoo, and I now give them in her ow n 
words : — * In the early part of the summer of 1828, 
( a cuckoo, having previously turned out the eggs 
from a water- w agtail’s * nest, w hich w as built in 
r a smtill hole in a garden-wall at Arbury, deposited 

i 

* May she not db this in consequence of not being able to find 
a nest fit for her purpose, and therefore, from solne extraordi- 
nary and powerful ; instinct, she removes eggs which would be 
hatched before her own, and the young birds from which might 
become too strong and heavy to be ejected from the nest by the 
young cuckoo ? It requires all the exertions and activity of a 
pair of water-wagtails or hedge-sparrows to provide for a young 
cuckoo. If* there weta other birds in the nest, some must starve. 
The female cuckoo, by ejecting the eggs, prevents this. 
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‘her own egg *in their place. When the egg wtis 
4 hatched, thp young intruder was fed by the water- 

* wagtails, till he became too bulky for his confined 
4 and narrow quarters, ancl in a fidgety fit he fell to 
4 the ground. In thi£ predicament he was found by 

* the gardener, who picked him up, and put him 
4 into a wire-cage, which was* placed oh the top of a 

* w all, not far from the place of its birth. Here it 

* • 

4 w as expected that the wagftril# would have follow ed 
‘ their supposititious offspring \vit4i food, to support it 
4 in its imprisonment — a mode of proceeding which 
4 woi^d have had nothing very uncommon to recom- 
4 mend it to notice. But the odd parj^ of the story 
4 is, that* the bird which hatched the cuckoo never 
4 came near it ; but her pl^ce was supplied by a 
4 liedge-sparrow r , who performed her part diligently 

* and punctually, by bringing food at very short in- 
4 tervals from morning till evening, till its uncouth 
4 foster-child grew large, and became full feathered, 

* when it was suffered to escape, and was seen no 

4 more : gone, perhaps, to, the country to which he ^ 
4 migrates, to tell his kindred cuckoos (if. he was 
4 as ungrateful as he w as ugly when I s^iw him in 
4 the nest) # \vhat fools hedge-sparrows and water- 
4 wagtails*, are in England. It may possibly be 
4 suggested, that a mistake has been made with 
4 regard to the sort of bird which hatched the 
( cuckoo, and that the same bird which fed it, namely. 
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*^he hedge-sparrow *, hatched the egg. If this had 
f been the case, there would have been, nothing ex- 

* traordinary in the circumstance ; but the wagtail 

* was too often seen on her nest, both before the 

* egg was hatched, and afterwards feeding the young 
f bird, to leave room for any scepticism on that point ; 
< and the sparrow was seen^ feeding it in the cage 
c afterwards by many member^ of the family daily .’ 1 

This account (the 4 accuracy of which no one can 
doubt, who is acquainted with the party from whom 
it comes) seems to prove the assertion which some 
persons have made, of cuckoos having introduced 
their eggs ii^o the nest of the wren, or dnto nests 
built in holes in the wall ; or, as Dr. Jenner asserts, 
in a wagtail’s nest in«.a hole urfder the cave of a 
cottage. Some doubt has been thrown on the accu- 
racy of this statement of Dr. Jcnner’s, in a new and 
very agreeable edition of Colonel Montague’s Orni- 
thological Dictionary : at least, a hint is given that 
it was rather a singular place for a wagtail to build 
.✓in. I have, however, found them in similar situa- 
tions and one wagtail built amongst the rough 
bricks which formed some rock- work in my garden. 
If the fact, therefore, is undoubted, that t the egg of 
the cuckoo is foynd in the nest of a bird *built in so 
small a hole in a wall that a young cuckoo could 

* It could not have been the hedge-sparrow, as they are never 
known to build in a hole in a wall. 
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no longer remain in it, by what means could she 
contrive to introduce her egg into the nest ? It ap- 
pears quite impossible that she could have sat on the 
nest while she deposited Ifer egg ; and it is not easy, 
therefore, to form a probable conjecture how tlie ope- 
ration was performed. Spurzheim, however, asserts 
in his Lectures, that he actually saw 'an instance of 
a cuckoo having draped her egg near a nest so 
placed that she could not possibly gain admittance 
to it ; and that after removing the eggs which were 
already in the nest, she took up her own egg in one 
of hej feet, and in that way placed it in it. 
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* Hark ! what loud shouts 

c Re-echo through the groves ! he breaks away : 

* Shrill horns proclaim his flight.’ — Somerville. 


Some curious* instances have been related to me of 
the cunning evinced by foxes, not only in the pre- 
servation of their livfes, ‘but in procuring themselves 
food. A fox, whifch had been frequently hunted 
in Leicestershire, was always lost at a particular 
place, where the hounds could never recover the 
scent. Tliis^ circumstance having excited some 
curiosity, it was at last discovered that he, jumped 
upon, and ran along a flipped hedge, at the end of 
which was an old pollard oak tree, hollow in the 
middle. lie crept into this hollow, and lay con- 
cealed till the alarm was over. His retreat, however, 
being discovered, he was driven from it and killed. 
Another fox selected a magpie’s nest as a place of 
^retreat, and was discovered in consequence of a 
labouring man having observed a quantity of bones, 
feathers o£i birds, &c., on the ground under the nest. 
The following fact may be relied upon, extraordinary 
as it may appear*. I received it from a gentleman of 
the strictest veracity, and who communicated it to 
me very recently, on his return from the south of 
France, where he had been residing for some months. 
A frieiid'of his, with whom he passed much of his 
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time there, was 'in the habit of shooting in a part of 
the country jvhere there was much wild and rocky 
ground. Part of this rocky ground was on the side 
of a very high hill, which was not accessible for a 
sportsman, and from 'which both hares and foxes 
took their way in the evening to the plain below. 
There were two channels or gullies 'made by the 
rains, leading from th^se rocks to the lower ground. 
Near one of these channels, ‘th# sportsman in ques- 
tion, and his attendant, stationed themselves one 
evening in hopes of being able to shoot some hares. 
They Jiad not been there long, when they observed 
a fox coming down the gully, and ^followed by 
another.. After playing together for a little time, 
one of the foxes Concealed himself under a large 
stone or rock, which was at the bottom ed the channel, 
and the other returned to the rocks. He soon, how- 
ever, came back, chasing a hare before him. As the 
hare was passing the stone where the first fox had 
concealed himself, he tried to seize her by a sudden 
spring, but misled his aim. The chasing fox then 
came up, and finding that his expected pray had 
escaped, through the want of skill in his a^ociate, he 
fell upon him, and they both fought # with so much 
animosity/.that the parties who had been watching 
their proceedings came up and destroyed them both. 

Pontoppidan informs us, that when a fox observes 
an otter go into the water to fish, he will frequently 
hide himself behind a stpnc ; anti when 4 he otter 

p 
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conies to shore with his prey, will make such a spring 
upon him, that the affrighted animal runs off, and 
leaves his booty behind. Mr. Bingley quotes this 
anecdote, but without giving much credit to it. 

In Smith’s Directory for destroying vermin, we 
find it said that the fox exhibits a great degree of 
cunning in digging young rabbits out of their bur- 
rows. He does not try to enter the hole ; for in this 
case he would not ohly ' have to enlarge it, but have 
also to dig several feet along the ground, under the 
surface of the earth ; but he follows their scent above, 
till he comes to the end, where they lie ; ancj then 
scratching uj the earth, descends immediately upon 
and devours them. 

Buff bn considered that the fox 4 ought to be placed 
amongst the i higher order of quadrupeds, from the 
great care and dexterity they show in the construction 
of their habitations. Some of them are placed in 
extraordinary situations, a fox having been known to 
let himself drop from the edge of a precipice on a 
.projecting piece of rock just below it, from which he 
got into his hole or den. These dens are sometimes 
provided with outlets, by which the fox may effect 
his escape. 

Buffon says that foxes are so fond of honey, that 
they will sometimes attack bee-hives, and even the 
nests of wasps, for the sake of what they can find to 
eat ; and that they frequently meet with so rough a 
reception v as to be obliged) to roll themselves on the 
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ground to get *rkl of the insects that are stinging 
them. The}* then, he says, return to the charge, 
and generally" succeed in securing the combs. 1 
have, however, kept bees where there were many 
foxes in the neighbourhood, who could have gained 
access to my hives without any difficulty. I never 
had any reason to suspect that they in any way 
molested them, nor didjt ever fall in my way to hear 
an instance of this having happdfied in this country. 


p 
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* The poor fish have* enemies' enough, besides such unnatural 
‘ fishermen as ottefs, the cormorant, and the bittern.’ — Walton’s 
Angle it. 

I went lately to see a fine heronry at Sir Henry 
Fletcher’s park, ,Walton-on-Thames. The nests 
are built on the top of some of the finest fir-trees 
in the kingdom, and appear somewhat larger than 
those of the rook. , These birds must go an amazing 
distance to provide food for their young, as I have 
been assured that the bones of sea-fish c have been 
found under the nests. They appear to be slow 
and heavy fliers. « u 

A young bird from this heronry, having fallen 
out of the nest, was taken away in the evening by a 
gentleman, who carried it to his house at some miles 
distance, and turned it. into a walled garden that 
night. The next morning, one of the old birds was 
seen to feed it, and continued to do so till the young 
one rfiafle its escape. This bird must have gone 
over a vefcy considerable space of ground in search 
of the young heron. , , 

A large assembly of herons takes plao£ at certain 
times of the year in Richmond Park, where I have 
counted from fifty to sixty at a time. Sometimes 
they may be seen on the tops of trees, and at others 
on the ground at a distance from the ponds, appear- 
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ing perfectly motionless till they are disturbed. 
This assemlilage is very curious. The nearest 
heronry from Richmond Park is the one near 
Walton-on-Thames, and the other in )Vindsor Great 
Park, both of which would scarcely furnish the num- 
ber above mentioned. There seems to be no reason 

• # 

why they should congregate and remain for so long 
a time in the listless .manner in which I have seen 
them ; nor can one give a provable reason why the 
birds from two heronries should meet at the same 
time in a place so far distant from their usual haunts. 
It, is seldom that one sees more* than two or three 
herons together in the same place, ayl then only 
when they are watching for their prey. 

A bittern^ (arded stellarifi) 9 \\as lately shot by one 
of the keepers in Richmond Park. Though nearly 
dead when he was going to £>ick it up, it showed 
considerable ferocity. 

From the scarcity of this bird in England, few 
people are acquainted with the dismal noise it some- 
times makes. *Mr. Rennie describes it in a very, 
picturesque manner. 

‘ Those,’ he says, 4 who have walked in a sum- 
* mer’s evejyng by the sedgy sides o£ unfrequented 
4 rivers mftst remember a variety of ijotes from differ- 
4 ent water-fowl ; the loud scream of the wild goose, 

4 the croaking of the mallard, the whining of the 
4 lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of the jack- 
‘ snipe. But of all these sounds there \$ none so 
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fN dismally hollow as the booming of -the bittejrn. It 

* is like the interrupted bellowing of a .bulb but hoi-' 

* lower and louder, and is heard at a mile distance, 

( as if issuings from some formidable being that re- 
c sided at the bottom of the waters. This is the 
‘ bittern, whose windpipe is fitted to produce the 

* sound for which it is remarkable. These bellowing 
' explosions are chiefly heard, from the beginning of 

* spring to the end Lf autumn ; and are the usual 

* calls during the pairing season.’ 

* At evening, o’er the swampy plain, 

* The bittern’s boom came far.' 

I have bten informed by keepers that, if they 
wound a bittern, it requires great caution fin taking 
it up, as it will frequently dart its pointed beak at 
their faces, aftd it always makes a vigorous resistance. 
Mr. Bingley says that this bird will wound the leg 
of the sportsman even through his boot ; and that it 
sometimes turns on its back, and, like the rapacious 
birds, will fight with both its bill and its claws. When 
surprised by a dog, it is 1 said always to throw itself 
into this’ posture. 

Living near the Thames, some of my .kind neigh- 
bours, knowing my fondness for collectings specimens 
of natural history, frequently send me aquatic birds 
which have been shot on that river during a hard 
winter. I have had some rather rare ducks sent me, 
unci a grfcbe or two. The latter make their appear- 
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ance jn greater or less numbers about us every win- 
ter. Some .wild swans were also shot last winter. 
I sent two fine specimens of the male and female 
mergus to the Zooloon cal* Museum. The male bird 
was a rare and beautiful specimen, the person who 
stuffed it having informed me that he only knew of 
one other like it in any of tlie collections in the me- 
tropolis. It is to be .regretted that those who acci- 
dentally procure a scarce bild *lo not present it to 
those disinterested friends of science, the Zoological 
Society. It would be the means of enriching their 
already valuable museum, and flius extend its utility 
and agreeable resources for the beneijf of all lovers 
of natural liistory. 
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— — < Tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
4 Hear a foot fall ' we now'arc near his cell* 

* S II AKS PEAKE. 

The mole-hills, which we see in fields and meadows 
are thrown up by the. mole probably during its 
search for food. Little .was known of the natural 
history of this animal, till a French naturalist, M. 
St. Hilaire, published lately some interesting parti- 
culars respecting it. « The mole forms several under- 
ground passages ; and the way she proceeds in ioing 
this is as follcftvs : — she first makes a run in various 
directions, by undermining the ground, anfi unites 
this and several others 1 ' at one point, making, how- 
ever, some of them larger than the others. M. 
St. Hilaire says that she finishes by arranging them 
with the most perfect symmetry, plastering the sides 
with great care; and when completed, it may be 
called her encampment . In the pentre of these 
"works she establishes herself, and appropriates a 
separate place to the reception of her young, which 
is in some respects differently constructed from her 
own. In order to render the respective* habitations 
which she and her young occupy not liable to be 
injured by the rain, she makes them almost even 
with the ground, and higher up than the runs, which 
serve as drains, or channels, to .carry off the water. 
Stye mak^S choice of the place of her abode with the 
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greatest care, Sometimes constructing it at the foot of 
a wall, or near a hedge or a tree, where it has the 
less chance of being broken in. ^his abode is some- 
times protected by having a quantity of earth thrown 
over it, especially in light soils, where I have seen a 
mound almost large enough to fill a wheelbarrow, 

o o# # 

Sometimes, however, no earth is thrown up over the 
habitation. This precaution of the mole is very 
necessary, to prevent the places she has chosen for 
retreats for herself and her young from being tram- 
pled in. When a mole has occasion to make her 
run •through a gateway, I have observed that she 
generally carries it as near as possible to the gate- 
post, here it is less likely to be injured. Some 
runs are $o near the surface, jhat I have seen the 
ground crack during the animal’s pr#gress in work- 
ing them. The bed for the # young is composed of 
the blades of wheat, with which the mole forms a 
sort of mattress. Four hundred and two of them 
were counted in one nest, and all so fresh in their 
appearance, that they hfid been probably collected 
by this little animal in the course of two mr three 
days. This shows not only her extraordinary in- 
dustry, but the great depredation she must commit. 

The mole is never known to \\ork for food near 
the place which she has fixed upon for her abode. 
She labours to procure it about two hours in the 
morning, and as many in the # evening, and then 
returns to her home or resting-place, /diich is so 
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constructed, tliafshe is instantly made aware pf any 
danger. This effect is produced by forming the 
upper runs in a sorf of circle, so as to communicate a 
vibration when anything passes over diem. The mole 
then takes alarm, and escapes by one of her safety 
runs. 

The mole is not often seen on the surface of the 
earth. I once, however, caught one, and turned it 
loose upon a lawn, the turf of which was on a bed df 
strong gravel, and particularly hard and dry. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the mole contrived 
to bury itself almost in an instant, working into the 
earth by mean^ of her snout and fins (for they can 
hardly be called feet) so fast, that the ground ’seemed 
to yield to her mere 0 pre* ? sure. 

The power df smelling in the mole is very acute ; 
and it is supposed that J;his sense serves to direct her 
in the search of her food. She hunts after beetles 
and worms, which last she pursues eagerly, but not 
always successfully ; for the earth-worm is aware of 
ite danger, and quick in ‘escaping from it. Her 
search for prey taking place in the morning and 
evening, when birds are more generally on their 
feed, must be the means of contributing, greatly to 
their subsistence by driving worms to the surface of 
the earth, and furnishes another striking proof that 
the * fowls of the air 5 have their food provided by 
an almighty and , superintending. Providence in a 
variety of v^ays. 
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Court* who assisted M. St. Hilaire ii! his 
observations, and who appears to have been a sort of 
philosophical mole-catcher, was surprised when the 
naturalist expressed a cfoubt as to ,the mole seeing. 
He informed him ’that, in swimming rivers, they 
habitually guide themselves by their sight ; but, in 
order to satisfy M. St. Hilaire on this point, he 
contrived the following experiment with him : — They 
made two openings in a*dry tiled drain, at one of 
which several moles were successively introduced. 
Le Court took his stand at the other. If he stood 
quite still, the mole soon came out and escaped ; 
but if, at the moment in which she showed herself at 
the hole, he moved only his thumb, she stopped and 
turned back. 13y repeating jthis as often as she 
re-appeared, the mole was kept imprisoned in the 
drain. 

There has been a very general idea amongst our 
mole-catchers, that if the smallest drop of blood is 
taken from a mole, it occasions instant death. Le 
Court seems to account for this opinion in speaking 
of the fights which take place between* tfie male 
moles, by saying, that if one is evei so slightly 
wounded, yi a vein near the ear, the wound is mortal. 

In oi<ler to ascertain the ratq at which a mole 
moved, he put in practice the throwing curious ex- 
periment : — He placed some slight sticks, with a 
little flag at the top of them, in the run of a mole, 
which he had previously ascertained by gracing it to 
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be of considerable length, and along which the ( mole 

passed and re-passed four times a day in search of 

food. These sticks were placed at certain intervals 

in the run, so that if the mole touched them, the flag 

would instantly show it. He then introduced a horn 

at one extremity of the run, and blowing it loudly, 

frightened the animal ; and she then went along the 

run at such a rate, moving the flags in her passage, 

that Le Court and hisYriends, who were stationed at 

intervals along the run to assist in the observation, 

considered that she went as fast as a horse could 
< 

trot at its greatest speed. 

Hunger in 4jhe mole is thought to be « a more 
violent feeling than fear ; and its appetite ^singu- 
larly voracious. If j,t stes a bird ‘near, it quits its 
hole — approaches as if to attack it ; and if the bird 
pecks it, the mole retires towards its hole, and 
tempts the bird to follow. She then watches her 
opportunity — darts upon it — seizes it by the belly, 
which she tears open, assisting herself for this pur- 
pose with her flaps , and, thrusting her head into it, 
devours ut* She drinks as greedily as she eats. 
The mole does not, like the mouse, lay up a store of 
food, as she preys on worms and various, kinds of 
insects : she w ill also cat frogs, but will not touch a 
toad, if ever so huqgry. A mole w as tried with eggs 
and oysters, but refused to eat either. They will, 
however, eat fruit, and. Buff on says, acorns. If 

r i 

two moles ^ire shut up together without food, the 
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strongest will* devour the weakest, even to the bofies : 
nothing but the skin is left, which they never eat, 
and which, when one has killed the other, is always 
seen to be ripped up aloftg the iSell^. It was found 
that ten or twelve hdurs was the longest time they 
could live without food. This fact seems to prove 
that the mole is not torpid in frosty weather, which 
Linnaeus asserted she was. It is known that, in 
such seasons, worms, ant a, acid the larvae of cock- 
chaffers and beetles penetrate deep into the ground. 
It is probable, therefore, that the runs of the mole 
maje in search of food are Regulated, as to their 
depth, by the habits of the grubs on which she feeds. 
One wpuld suppose, from the texture*of its fur, which 
is particularly short and thick, that the mole is not 
very susceptible of cold. Indeed, its whole forma- 
tion is admirably adapted to its mode of life. 

It has been said that the*mole, when the ground 
which it frequents is flooded, will climb up trees. 
This, however, seems to be unnecessary, as I have 
seen it swim with perfect yase, which indeed Le Court 
had also observed. 
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1 Now air is hush’d, lave wheis the weak-eyed bat, 

6 With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing.* 

Collins. 


It is probable that we had formerly a larger breed 
of bats in this country thap we fifid at present. One 
of the workmen employed in the repairs of Cardinal 
Wolscy’s Hall, in Hampton Court Palace, brought 
me the skeleton of a hat, which he found at the end 
of one of the rafters of the ceiling. The animal, 
when alive, mufe have been as large as a* pigeon. 
The hooks were very strong. The natural his- 
tory of the bat is very furious, and we have some 
particulars respecting it in M. St. Hilaire’s work, 
to which I have already* referred in speaking of the 
mole. The claws of the hind feet of the bat are all 
of an equal length, and thus better adapted for 
enabling the animal to suspend itself, which it does 
with the head downwards, that being its natural pos- 
ture of repose*. By adopting this attitude, the 
bat, on being disturbed, can readily disengage itself, 

* A large quantity ' of bats were lately discovered in an old 
tree in this neighbourhood, and all of them hanging with their 
heads downwards. One of them, which I kept under a glass in 
my room, always turned his back to the li ght, and did not move 
during the day. 
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and .dropping into the air, can take flight inftne- 
diately. If, # on the contrary, the animal rested upon a 
surface, it is well known that it could not easily raise 
itself. Even if it perche # d with its head upwards* it 
could not disengage Itself so readily, or be aware of 
the approach of danger, so soon as it does while rest- 
ing with its head downwards. Thfe wings of the 
bat serve them as a sort of mantle or cloak when at 
rest, and in which they sorfletitnes also cover up their 
young, though they will at othef times fly about with 
two of them hanging to the breast in the act of suck- 
ing. , The wings, by their delicate structure and 
extent, starve as feelers to the animal # in guiding its 
flight iy the dark. The celebrated naturalist Spallan- 
zani ascertained this to be f^ie case by the following 
experiment. He hung up some clotty across a long 
room, with holes in them here and there, large 
enough for a bat to fly through. He had previously 
prepared some for this experiment by depriving 
them of their sight, and, as much as possible, of their 
hearing. On being turned loose, he found that they 
flew without the least difficulty through the Jioles in 
the cloths. It is inferred, that as they ^lid not any- 
where touch the cloth, they must h^&e been warned 
of their approach to it by feeling the repulse of 
the air set in motion by their win^s, and have dis- 
tinguished the hole by no such reaction taking place. 
It was observed in the case of a blind boy, who was 
coming towards a person who stood perfectly still in 
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the* room where he was, that when , he had ap- 
proached within a short distance, he # suddenly 
stopped, stamped with his foot, and then turned off 
to one side. He must have* 1 perceived a difference in 
the action of the air. But I 'once observed a still 
more extraordinary instance of this susceptibility in 
discovering danger, in the case of a blind horse. I 
was in the habit of driving this ^ horse in a gig, and 
by way of experiment i often brought him suddenly 
up to a closed gate, through which he had probably 
never before passed, but he always stopped short, 
and I never could force him against it. This ljorse 
was perfectly ^lind, and must have avoided, the gate, 
in consequence^ of perceiving that there was some 
immediate intervening object which obstructed that 
current of air ^hich lie had previously been conscious 
of. We know that a blind horse will sometimes 
step into a hole or a ditch, but he rarely runs him- 
self against a post or a tree. It may be thought that, 
in these two last instances, the ears assisted in 
guiding, probably by their, being able to perceive a 
difference, in the sound of their step. . 

But to return to the bat. She will sometimes settle 
on the ground, And when she does this, she shuts up 
her w ings, and is then able to w alk and even to run, at 
a good pace, though w ith considerable aw kwardness. 
She probably only alights on the ground in search 
of food w hen she is unable to procure it on the w ing. 
When on ^he ground, she ryns to find some eminence 
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from which she may raise herself inf o the air. fiats 
hybernate by getting into concealed places for secu- 
rity, and they then wrap themselves up in their 
wings. 

Bats seem to be gregarious animals. Vast num- 
bers of them were lately found under the roof of an 
old building in Richmond Park. I # had two sorts 
of them brought to nje, nearly similar in shape, but 
one very considerably larger than the other. This 
latter is probably the Vesperfilio altivolans men- 
tioned by Mr. White in his Natural History of Sel- 
born^, answering to his description of it. It mea- 
sured nearly fifteen inches from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other. Its ears were very short, 
and its fur of a chestnut colour^ The place where 
it was found had a most offensive* and noisome 
smell. These larger bats were quite as numerous as 
the smaller species. A great number of them were 
also found in an old building in Coombe Wood 
adjoining Richmond Park; and subsequently (in 
November last)* ten of them were discovered in £V 
decayed tree in that Park. This circumstance 
shows that they do not migrate as Mr. White thinks 
they may cjo. I sent live specimens of these bats 
to the London Zoological Societies. 
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‘ There arise insurnfoun table difficulties when we go about to 
4 consider what relation any one body bears to another.* — Ed- 
wards. 

_ c 4 

It is extremely difficult to trace satisfactorily the 
'links of nature’s .chain/ in the several gradations 
by which they connect animal and vegetable beings. 
These links are much more extensive than is gene- 
rally supposed. Sojne of them are evident enough, 
and others we are at a loss to determine whether 
they should i^e classed amongst animals or vege- 
tables. Mr. Edwards* seems to think theft many 
of them may be daemtfd of a middle nature, par- 
taking of both ; for, though some of the polype and 
coralline species seem. to adhere by roots, and in- 
crease as vegetables do, by shooting forth young 
polypes from their sides, and by becoming perfect 
polypes from the divided parts of others, which arc 
marks of vegetation, tho^ have at the same time a 
power fo move their parts, and put forth tentacula 
or arms, with wjhich they catch small insects whereon 
they feed, thereby showing that they partake of an 
animal nature. ♦ 

A person lately sent me an animal which fisher- 
men call a sea-mouse, and which seems to partake 
of the properties, of both fish jjnd insect. It was 
See bis Essays on Natural History, 
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about three inches and a half in length, and # was 
covered wi^h a beautiful silky hair on the sides, 
which put forth a variety of colours in the sun, like 
spun glass. The belly Appeared like that of the 
wood-louse ; and, lik*e that insect, it had the power 
of rolling itself up on being disturbed. On each side 
of* the belly there were twenty or thirty little fleshy ex- 
crescences, each of v^hich had five or six black hairs 
in it about a quarter of an fnch long, with which 
the creature moved itself along.* It is, I believe, an 
aphrodita, but its relations are very obscure. It is 
called by French naturalists la taupe de mer. It 
is perhaps going too far to call this j^nimal one of 
nature’* links, though it certainly appears like one. 

The humming-bird mot l* (sphinx stellafarum) 
might almost be thought also to be «. link between 
the bird and an insect. It hovers over flowers in 
a most rapid and elegant manner, as the humming- 
bird is described as doing — unfolds its long tongue, 
and extracts the honey from flowers, making a hum- 
ming noise the* whole time. Its motions are sg 
rapid, especially on a sunny day, that it is extremely 
difficult to follow them. There is also* a wildness 
in its lial^s which partakes very much of those of 
a bird. 
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c Birds are extremelyimportapt creatures for tbc economy of 
6 nature in general/. They destroy innumerable insects, and the 
4 thoughtless extirpation of some birds, supposed to be noxious, such 
4 as sparrows, crows, &c., has generally given rise to an infinitely 
4 more prejudicial multiplication of vermin.’ — Beumenbacii. 


It is a general observation of the country people, 
that when there is an unusual number of hawthorn 
and holly berries, there will be a hard winter. The 
remark is perhaps more true than is generally* sup- 
posed, and m*y be considered as a proof of the care 
which is taken by an Almighty Power of its crea- 
tures. How many birds would perish during a 
severe winter, df this provision had not been made 
for them ! Even the circumstance of some springs 
not freezing is an instance of the same goodness. 
If they did, the destruction of animal life would be 
much greater than it now is. At present many 
birds are able in hard weather to 'find water and 
food. The robin, thrush, and blackbird, with wood- 
cocks and cnipes, resort to these springs, and arc 
able to suppor^life with the worms and ii^ects they 
find in or by the side of them, till more genial wea- 
ther arrives. Iq deep snow many birds frequent 
woods, where, amongst old dead or decayed trees, 
and the bark of others, they discover and feed upon 
insects. Jlorses and deer scrape away the snow 
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witlwjheir feet to get at the grass, and hares' *and 
rabbits feed on the bark of trees. The titmouse in 
frosty weather gets near houses ^nd picks meat, from 
bones. The hedge-sparrow and wren search at the 
bottoms of hedges, where the snow has not pene- 
trated, for insects. The wood-pigeon feeds on the 
lops of turnips, while sparrows, finches, yellowham- 
rriers, &c., get into rick-yards to satisfy their hunger. 
Most birds therefore are at)lc* to procure some sort 
of sustenance during a hard winter ; and some 
animals remain during that period in a state of 
torpor, from which the influence of the sun in spring 
revives tllbm. Insects appear but litjie affected by 
cold weather, as wc see many on the first mild day 
after the severest* frosts. Bees* survive the coldest 
winters in Russia, and afterwards lay^ip much store 
of honey. 

We thus see that, however miserable the condi- 
tion of birds in severe weather may appear to 
a cursory observer, they have resources provided 
for them in various wayS. The same beneficent 
Being who created them provided at the gUthe time 
means for their subsistence. It is maifwho occa- 
sions the ebief miseries of the creatures which sur- 
round him. When, however, we cpnsider that these 
creatures are the objects of God’s pare, how careful 
ought we to be never to inflict any unnecessary pain 
or misery upon them. I should not think kindly of 
that man who could wantonly put his foot ^on a worm 
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which was crossing his path, or destroy a fly for the 
gratification of doing so. 

4 Poor harmless fly ! t 
4 That, with hi* pretty buzzing melody, 

4 Came here to make us merry j an‘d thou hast kill'd him.’ 


The countless myriads of insects which surround 
us arc necessary for t Jthe support of various kinds of 
birds. 1 

I take great pleasure in watching the activity of 
those which feed on jflies. The water-wagtail darts 
after them with great rapidity, and when collecting 
them for her ypung, places each fly as she batches it 
in the corner of her mouth till there is a considerable 
accumulation of them. When she open* her month 
to seize a fly, <5he expects to sec the others fall from 
it; but this never happens. I have also observed 
that, when a wagtail has a young cuckoo to feed, 
she collects a larger number of flies in her mouth 
than one who is engaged in supporting her own 
young. When this bird *has collected a sufficient, 
number* <5f flies for a meal for her young, she gives 
two or thrtfe chirps as she approaches her nest, 
which her brood understand, and they *are ready 
with open mouths to receive the food. The young 
cuckoo understands these chirps, and I have seen 
him eagerly prepare himself for the approach of his 
foster-mother Iona before he could see her. 

I have i\ever observed that the swallow, in luiwk- 
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lag fc^ flies for her young, accumulates them by*tho 
side of her ynouth as the wagtail does. One hears 
the snap of her beak when she takes a fly, and it is 
curious to see the instinct which preyents her seizing 
a wasp during her rapid flight. Swallows are inde- 
fatigable in providing food for their young while 
they are in the nest ; but should the nest by any 
accident be brought. to the ground before the brood 
are able to fly, the old birSs lake no further notice 
of them : they are left to crawl about and die. The 
old birds are so much on the wing, that they pro- 
bably never think of looking for their young on the 
ground, where indeed they so seldoiji alight them- 
selves. • The affection which birds show to their 
young is very gre&t, and continues in many instances 
till the next breeding season. Oug common hen 
will keep her last brood by her side till she lays 
again, and I have observed that they roost next her 
during a whole winter after they are full , grown. 
Her interest in them does not cease till the following 
spring, when she has a *fresh charge to bring up. 
An instance of this care and affection is mentioned 
by Mr. Graves in his British Ornithology. It 
occurred the case of a pair of sparrows that had 
built their nest in a wall contiguous to his residence. 

* Having noticed/ he says, f th^t the parent birds 
c continued to bring food to the nest for some months 
‘ after the brood had left it, we had the curiosity to 
‘ place a ladder against *the wall for the purpose of 
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4 ascertaining the cause, when to our surprise wc 

* found a full-grown bird in the nest, which had got 
4 its leg completely entangled in some thread which 
4 had formed part of the nest, in such a manner as to 

* entirely prevent it leaving the nest. Wishing to 
4 see how long the industry of the old birds would be 
4 extended in behalf of their imprisoned offspring, we 
4 left the bird and nest in the state we found it, and 
4 observed that the pal erft birds continued to supply 

* food during the whole of the autumn and some 

* part of the winter months ; but the weather setting 
4 in very severe soon after Christmas, fearing^ the 
4 severity of tli^ weather would occasion the death of 
4 the imprisoned bird, we disengaged its leg,«and in 
4 a day or two it accompanied the 6ld ones in search 
4 of food ; but tfiey continued to feed it till the month 
4 of March, and during the w hole time they all 
4 nestled in the same spot.’ 

Some birds sit so close on their eggs, that no ap- 
proach of danger can induce them to quit their nest. 
Tfie ingenious author of «the Natural History of 
Selborno gives a very interesting anecdote of this in 
the case of cuxaven. 4 In the centre of a grove there 
4 stood an oak, which, though shapely ap^l tall on 
4 the whole, bulged out into a large excrescence about 
4 the middle of the^stem. On this a pair of ravens 
4 had fixed their residence for such a series of years, 

4 that the oak was distinguished by the title of the 
raven-tree. Many were the attempts of the neigh- 
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* bousing youih to get at this eyrie : the difficulty 
‘ whetted t^eir inclinations, and each was ambitious 
4 of surmounting the arduous task. But when they 
4 arrived at the swelling, it jutted out so in their way, 
4 and was so far beyond their grasp, that the most 
4 daring lads were awed, and acknowledged the 
4 undertaking to be too hazardous. * So the ravens 
4 built on, nest upon nes b in perfect security, till the 
4 fatal day arrived in whfch* the wood was to be 

* levelled. It was in the month of February, when 
4 those birds usually sit. The saw was applied to 
4 th® butt, the wedges were inserted into the opening, 

* the woods echoed to the heavy blow§ of the beetle 
4 or mallet, the tree nodded to its fall ; but still the 
4 dam sat on. At last, whijjn it gave way, the bird 
4 was flung from her nest ; and, though her parental 
4 affection deserved a better fate, was whipped down 
4 by the twigs, which brought her dead to the 
4 ground.’ 

It is not easy to account for the variation we 
sometimes perceive in tlm plumage of birds of the 
same species. I have observed a rook* with one 
white wing during the last three years iit the rookery 
m Ilamptpn-Court Park; and I* saw a sparrow 
nearly white amongst a flock of those birds at West 
Molesey. A linnet was shot aijd brought to me 
from the same place, which was beautifully mottled 
with white and brown. Some^ years ago I was 
shown some white blackbirds in the grounds of a 
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lioBleman at Blackheath, which had. bred , there ; 
and what showed this was not an accidental circum- 
stance, they produced young of the same colour as 
themselves. 

Partridges manifest great caution in choosing the 
place where they intend having their nest. I have 
observed them to remain near the same spot for 
some weeks before the female lays her eggs ; and if 
in the mean time they should discover the retreat of 
any animal in the neighbourhood, who is likely to 
be injurious to them, they shift their quarters. I 
have generally noticed that partridges lodge them- 
selves at nigli t near the middle of a field,' probably 
being aware that they are safer in this situation from 
the attacks of stoats or weasels, ' than jf they got 
nearer hedges*; under the roots or banks of which 
these animals conceal themselves. Some birds utter 
a peculiarly plaintive cry on the approach of danger. 
Even when they are concealed in the midst of a 
thick hedge they give warning, should any marauder 
in the shape of a cat or M weasel come near them. 
There iH Something in this mournful cry which can- 
not be misunderstood. The blackbird and thrush 
* 

have it, but I have more generally observed it in the 
hedge-sparrow and redbreast. 

There is something extremely amusing in watch- 
ing the motions of a family of the long-tailed tit- 
mouse, or, indeed, of any of the Parus tribe. The 
parents and their young, which are very numerous. 
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associate together from the time they leave tlieir 
nest to the* following spring. The incessant call 
they make seems intended to keep the whole family 
together in their passage through a wood, or amongst 
thick shrubs, in search of insects. Their motions 
and flight are very quick ; t and there is a cheer- 
fulness and rapidity in all they do which is very 
pleasing. The complacency iy the notes of young 
birds, while they arc receivni^ food from the old 
ones, always gives me the impression that it arises 
from gratitude and affection. Jiven after the parent 
bird* has departed in search of more food, this little 
call of lifvc is continued with a fluttq? of the wings, 

which fs made with more rapidity as the note and 

» 

flight of tb<» mother are heafd oil her return. These 
little blandishments may be seen rnefre particularly 
during the first few days aft^r the young birds have 
left the nest. While they are in it, they preserve a 
greater degree of silence ; and if any one approaches 
their nest, they squeeze into it, and keep themselves 
as flat as possible. This early instinct in appre- 
hending danger is peculiar to the young* oT almost 
all wild animals; while the youngs of fnany of our 
domestic *df!iimals seem fearless of danger from their 
very birth. Can we doubt but •that animals are 
indebted for this extraordinary apprehension of the 
danger which threatens them to an instinct im- 
planted in them qs their safeguard by a kind and 
beneficent Providence ? * If animals had escaped 
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from some particular danger* they would naturally 
avoid it in future ; but we see that they endeavour 
to shun it in cases y^here they have had no previous 
intimation of it, A young duck* as soon as it lias 
escaped from its shell* will swim into a pond* and 
catch gnats and flics; but give it a wasp* and it 
immediately avoids an insect the sting of which 
would probably kill it. Young chickens* also* as 
soon as they are hatfch&l* will take shelter under 
their mother’s wings* at the sight of a distant hawk 
in the air* while tluvjr show no dread at a turkey or 
a goose, however nearly they may approach them* 
i hough the lafter have much the most formidable 
appearance. 


Amongst the wild cattle which are still found 
in two or three of our parks in England, the young 
calves show considerable ferocity as soon as they 
ai# dropped ; while the 'calves of our domestic 
cows are* remarkable for their gentleness, and allow 
themselves te> be handled without exhibiting any 
signs of fear or wildness. I have also observed that 
the kittens of a caf who prow ls about our burns and 
outhouses* and avoids observation* are much more 
fierce in their nature than the young of a cat who 
has become familiar with us by kindness* and accus- 
tomed herself to live much in the house. The 
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parents’ ferocity or tameness seem to be imparted 
to the young with life ; and this I believe will be 
found to be the case with most animals. 


I always listen with great attention* to the observa- 
tions made by county people on the peculiar habits 
of some animals. Thus I ftavt* heard them say, that 
when the swans on the river Thames fly against the 
stream it is sure to rain, and that this will be the 
ease*vlien rooks are more than usually clamorous on 
their return to their roosting-places in an evening. 
The sc»eam of a peacock, and the peevish incessant 
cry of the # guinea-fowl, arc* also fatal prognostica- 
tions. The loud and discordant not* of the wood- 
pecker is a sign of change of weather, and it is 
therefore in some places called the rain-fowl. 

Should the deer in Hampton Court Park collect 
on a small mound there, I am assured that it 
portends an approaching* storm ; and the same is 
said of pigs, when they hurry home to *their sty, 
making a great outcry. 


There is something very delightful in the sudden 
appearance of flowers and insects in an early spring, 
after a long eontindance yf frost and snow. 
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( Daffodils, 

C» 

* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
4 The winds of March with beauty, violetspdim, 

* But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

‘ Or Cytherea’s breath.’ ‘ 

Insects seem to leave their retreats and burst all 
at once into life. Insignificant as they may appear 
to us, they are' all designed, in the order of nature, 
to answer some good and useful purpose. Even 
our very health, in sofne'instances, depends on them, 
and many of our actual enjoyments. They supply 
food for our pretty songsters, and enliven the whole 
creation. They form a variety and interest in the 
scenes of life ( . and to those who are curious in ex- 
amining their habits and economy, they afford an 
endless source of harmless and instructive amuse- 
ment. < 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Slireds and patches.’ — Siiakspeahe. 


Flounders, turbot/and flat fhh generally (Pleuro- 
ncctes) are such slow swimmers, in consequence of 
their natural formation, that they would become an 
easy prey to their several enemies if they were not 
endowed with the following properties : — Both their 
eyes are' on one side of the head;. 'and it is well 
known,' that when they swim, it is in an inclined posi- 
tion, and that their eyes must bs then turned upper- 
most. They also swim close to the bottom of the 
sea or rivers, and are thus enabled to perceive the 
approach of danger from above. They also gene- 
rally move about in the night, lying flat on the 
ground in the day-time. Their upper part is of a 
dusky, muddy colour, so lhat it is not easy to pef- 
ceive them; and they remain perfectly motionless 
when danger is apprehended. I have frequently 
observed this in flounders; and it is not a slight 
touch winch will induce them to move. 


It is a well-ascertained fact, that if a cow produces 
twins, one of which is a male and the other a female, 
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the Matter is never known to breed. She is called a 
Free-martin. The farmers about me sqy that they 
fatten kindly. 


I observe fish sometimes move their fins with 
great rapidity,* and mak'e short darts in the water, 
and then renew the movement of their fins, like a 
hawk hovering in th’fe ,‘iii*: they thus support them- 
selves in any depth. of water. When the fins are 
drawn in, the fish sinks to the bottom. 


Craw-fish are preserved in tanks, in grea,t quan- 
tities, by a fisherman $t Hampton Court. They 
breed freely iq these tanks ; but the young escape 
through the holes, though they keep much in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place. They cast 
their shells annually; and if one of the claws or 
horns is broken off, it is reproduced. 


Some of tfie Thames fishermen are of opinion that 
gudgeons go to the brackish water of thp river to 
breed. They account for the annual diminution of 
their numbers from the circumstance of the water 
being affected by deposits from the various gas- 
works of the metropolis. They attribute to this 
cause the very few eels which ' are now caught. 
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Duri-ryr the la$t spring, the animal migration of %oh 
from the Ngre did not take place. 


Bleak now and then show great restlessness, and 
come to the surface of the # water, making sudden 
darts, and sometimes swimming round in circles. 
The Thames fishermen call these * mad bleak.’ I 
have generally observed these freaks to take place 
in a hot day, with little wind. 


Mr. Marshall caught a trout, neaji* Sheppertoti, 
which weighed sixteen pounds. That most expert 
and amiably disciple of Izaalt Walton had hooked it 
a day or two before in trolling, with Ten or twelve 
hooks to his line, which the fi$h broke. On landing 
it, (which, by the bye, took him forty minutes to do,) 
the first set of hooks was found in its mouth. Mr. 
Marshall tells me that he has frequently caught fish 
with hooks in their mouthi. Tins seems to prove 
how very little fish are susceptible of pain m that 
organ. 


No reason seems yet to have been assigned for 
the use of the two feelers , or whatever they may be 
called, which are found on each side of the mouth of 
the barbel and gudgeon. 
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If the leaves of trees are very late in, making their 
appearance, I observe that cockchaffers do not leave 
the ground at the usual time, but remain buried till 
food is to be had. This instinct is very extraordi- 
nary. 


An owl had, for a vast number of years, frequented 
a hole in the wall of a house at Tidexstone, in Gla- 
morganshire. On repairing the house, this hole 
was stopped up ; but the owl was in consequence so 
clamorous, that the inhabitants had no peace till the 
hole was agsin opened* This bird was generally 
supposed to have occupied the hole for many years. 


I hear of a hive of bees on the top of a house in 
the middle of Ilolborn, which is doing very well. 
The circumstance of bees finding their way home 
through the thick smoke, fogs, and vapours of the 
metropolis, seems to prove that their course is not 
directed by sight, but by some still unexplained 
instinct* % 


I have had three hornets’ nests, at different times, 
in some empty bee-hives. The female begins by 
making a strong t stalk, which she fixes to the top 
of the inside of the hive, "and then forms a sort of 
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cap, forked fyom dry, decayed wood. Ill this tap 
she makes first only three or four cells, which are 
subsequently increased in size anc^ number, till all her 
eggs have been deposited. I put 4 female hornet 
under a wine-glass on my table, from which she 
nearly escaped by getting her feet under the edge of 
the glass, and then raising it up. Tfieir strength is 
very great, and they >vill fly aw T ay with a piece of 
pear bigger than themselves* 


Sc»ne ducris, the peculiar species of which I have 
not yet been able to ascertain, were sofit from Lin- 
colnshire to a friend of mine, who turned them into 
the water in St. James’s Park. # Thcy w r ere at first 
very shy, and hid themselves amongst die shrubs on 
the islands. On being driven away, they dived, and 
could continue seven minutes under the water : one 
of them remained so long that he w r as drowned. 
Fear must have predominated in this bird over 
everything else, till the last? moment of its existence. . 


Some persons suppose that the sight of the sal- 
mon is asmeute as that of the eagle* 


Squirrels not only feed on the t cones of fir-trees, 
but gnaw the tops of the leading shoots. 

U 2 
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Swallows are eaten in Italy, and qre sold in the 
markets. 


It is a general idea amongst country people, that 
if there is a good nut year, there is generally a good 
year for wheat. This, however, is not the case in 
the present season, as there are but very few walnuts, 
and the wheat crop js yery good. Virgil alludes to 
this circumstance 

6 Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima silvis 

‘ Induet in florem ct ramos curvabit olentes ; 

6 Si superant foetus, pari ter frumenta sequentur ; 

* Magnate cum magno veniet tritura colore J 


Young monkies, who never saw, in all probabi- 
lity, wasps, will avoid them with evident fear, when 
they first come near tliem. 


Horses will sometimes show resentment of injuries. 
I went to see a fine hunter, who appeared perfectly 
docile whe*A I went up to him. This his owner 
did not dare to do; and when he caine into the 
stable, the noble animal was quite furious. He had 
been ill-treated Ijy his master, who had frequently 
beaten him severely when there was no occasion for 
it. The groom exhibited much feeling when he told 
me this. 
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Tortoises are known to live to a great age. Tlfere 
is the shell gf one of these animals in the library at 
Lambeth Palace* brought to thp,t place by Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1633* which lived till the year 1753* 
when it was killed by the cold weather. A labourer 
in the garden dug it up from its winter retreat* and 
neglecting to replace it, a frosty night* as is supposed, 
killed it. 

Another tortoise was pul in the garden of the 
Bishop of London’s palace at* Fulham in 1628. 
This died a natural death in 1754. The ages of 
tlies# tortoises were not known when they were first 
placed in the gardens. 
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s* — - T ain one 

6 Who love the greenwood hank and lowing herd, 
c The russet prize, the lowly peasant's life, 

* Season’d with sweet content.’— Anonymous. 


I have more than, once in these papers referred to 

r #■* 

some notes which I have been accustomed to make 
of remarkable seasons and natural incidents. On 
looking over my notjees of the summer of 1818, they 
appeared to me sufficiently interesting to be worth 
transcribing and I have therefore given them as I 
wrote them down at the time, with some few addi- 
tional remarks. 

July 13 th, 18L8.— 1 The spring and summer of 
this year have been unusually fine. On the 14th 
of April the first hive of bees I could hear of 
swarmed. 

Abotat the 30 th of June, the lime-trees were in 
blossom. 

On the 1st of July, the grapes against my garden- 
wall were as big as peas ; and on the 8th of that 
month, wheat in the neighbourhood of London was 
generally reaped.. The country was parched to the 
greatest degree. The crops of grass have been so 
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light* that hay was sold this month as high as •nine 
guineas a load. 

•July 25th . — The thermometer this day stood in 
the shade* during th& greater part of the day* at 92°* 
and in the sun at 116°. 

July 12th , — Wheat was brought into the Reading 
market. 

July 26 th . — Flowers of every description have 
entirely disappeared. The ground continues parched 
to a degree seldom known in this country. Cows 
are generally fed upon hay. Insects are not very 
plentiful* and I have only # seen one wasp this year. 
Some rain fell for a short time tliig evening. As 
soon as this happened* I observed vast quantities of 
swallows flying over the river Thames, and continu- 
ing to do so till the rain ceased* when not one was 
to be seen. 

July 27 th . — The leaves of the lime-trees and 
horse-chestnuts are falling* and trees generally have 
a very ai^pmnal appearance. 

July 29 th . — Bees almost entirely confine them- 
selves to their hives during the finest days of the 
latter part of tliis month* owing to the want of 
flowers. 
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August 25th . — The dry weather still continues. 
It began early in May, and we have been without 
rain, with the exception of two or three showers, 
since that time. 

September 1st . — Partridges are in greater abun- 
dance than has been known for many years past ; 
but they are very w 7 ild, owing to the w ant of shelter, 
as there are no turnips, and the stubbles have been 
generally cut, in consequence of the dearness and 
scarcity of straw. 

September 3 j;d . — Owing to the dry weather, po- 
tatoes are dear and scarce, and they have been sell- 
ing for as much as apples, which are* plentiful. 
Onions also afe so dear, that they have sold for 
as much (in Covent-Qarden market) as inferior 
peaches. 

September 6th . — There has been ,a fall of rain, 
which seems likely to continue. 

December 131 h . — The weather has continued al- 

i « 

most invariably fine and mild. Violets are; in great 
abundance. Lilacs and many other shrubs are put- 
ting out their leaves. Two Glastonbury thorns are 
now in full blossom at this place, and the nastur- 
tiums are still growing, an<J do hot appear to have 
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suffered from, frost, though perhaps they are the •first 
plants which feel its effects. 

* December 1 4 th. — Blackbirds an<J thrushes sing 
morning and evening, as in spring. Turnips, which 
late in the autumn were so unpromising, are now a 
fine crop, especially on light lands. 

December 1 6th. — A py\u$ spectabilis is in full 
blossom in a garden at Putney,* and also a Glaston- 
bury thorn. The dwarf dog-rose also blossoms, as 
well* as the single anemony. \ also hear of violets, 
both white and red, having blosscyned freely in 
Essex.. 


December 17 th . — It froze rather severely last 
night. Large flocks of the small wild blue pigeon 
have appeared on the Sussex coasts, and many of 
them have been shot near Brighton, generally about 
eight o’clock in the morning. May was sold this 
day in full blossom by a countryman on Westminster 
bridge. 

December 2 Oth. — This day I saw sparrows busily 
employed in building their nests. 

December 22nd . — A severe frost appears to have 
set in, and the fog is the thickest we have had in this 
country for many years, • 
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Those who recollect the very extraordinary sea- 
sons of the year I have referred to will nqt be at any 
loss in calling to i^iind many of the circumstances 
above mentioned. The summer, however, of 1822 
was perhaps still more extraordinary. The following 
are a few of the remarks I made in the course of 
that year. 

1822. — Winter uncommonly mild. Many spring 
flowers were in full blossom in February. 

March 2nd . — Saw a sycamore-tree nearly in 4 full 
leaf, and a butterfly the same day. 

March 20 Ih . — IKartf of bees swarming the bo- 
s’ inning of this month. 

O D 

March 28th . — A swarm of bees settled in a gar- 
den near Kingston-on-Thames. 

March 31 st . — Saw the first swallow- heard the 
cuckoo also this day. 

June 25th . — Harvest begun in many* parts of 
England. 

June 30th. — Co^n brought to market. Apricots, 
plums, and some sorts of apples, ripe. 
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July 5th .- — A great deal of corn has been curt and 
Carried. Lime-trees quite out of blossom. I observe 
but few swallows in our neighbourhood this year. 
Grapes are in great Abundance against the walls, 
and are very forward, 

August 15th . — Dry weather Ms continued for 
some months. Out-of-door grapes are ripe. Leaves 
fall as if late in the autunln.* "\Valnuts ripe. 

August 18th . — Swallows congregate. 


Tl*ough these trifling remarks may not be entirely 
without interest* especially to § those who keep an 
account of, and take a pleasure in* comparing one 
season with another, they may serve as a specimen 
to others of the way in which occasional notices may 
be made of the weather, and different circumstances 
connected with natural history. I w T ill venture to 
say that no one who £ver took the trouble to .do 
it, thought his time ill bestowed, or Idbkcd over 
his remarks without deriving pleaStfre from their 
perusal.. . 

The •enjoyments and delight^ of a country life 
have been sung by poets in all .ages, and it is our 
own fault if we find the country irksome, or less 
agreeable than a crowded metropolis. It offers 
many resources of a njost agreeable nature, to those 
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who keek for rational and tranquil enjoyments. A 
beautiful prospect* a walk by the side of, a river in 
fine weather* or the agreeable shade of a wood 
or cool valley* have great charms for those who afe 
fond of the country. We may then exclaim with 
Virgil — 

4 O ! qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 
‘ Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ?* 


T 
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J The byrdesthat dye abrotde, do love their ownenestes. me 
1 heastes that ronne astfaye, seketh their •accustomed covvches. 
6 And the fyshes within the water, resorteth to their hollow 
‘ dennes.’ — Leland. 


There is no writer on itatural history, who gives 
me more pleasure and information than Blumenbach, 
or who says so much in a few words. Almost all his 
remarks on the animal creation carry conviction with 
them, and some of them are so cujious that I am 
tempted to make a few extracts, which will not be 
unacceptable to •those whej have not met with his 
‘Manual of the Elements of Natural History.’ 

Ourang-outang ( Safyrus ). — Camper has proved 
by dissection, that it is not capable either of speech 
or of walking naturally in an upright posture. It is 
not numerous} whilst th® human species, amounting 
to about a thousand millions, is the large*! among 
mammiferous animals. 

CJpaite ( Cercopithecus Paniscus ) . — Extremely* 
dexterous in the use of its long prehensile tail. The 
singular manner in which they hang together, so as 
to form a chain, for the purpose of swinging them- 
selves from one tree to another, on the opposite banks 
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of a river, is represented in the original edition of 
Ulloa’s Vi age, &c. 

f 

Dormouse ( Glis Atcllan(irius ). — For its winter 
sleep it prepares a globular and ' tolerably solid nest 
of the needle-shaped leaves of the fir, in which it 
conceals itself. ' 

Economic Rat (ftfus* CEconomus ).* — Remarkable 
for the emigrations which it makes, principally from 
Kamtschatka, like the lemming in certain years ; 
but still more so, for tlie industry with which it col- 
lects large quantities of roots in its burrows, which 
are plundered by the Tungooses, &c., in the* same 
manner as the stores of tfye hamster by the inhabit- 
ants of Thuringia. 

Black Rat ( Mus Rattus ). — Extremely voracious. 
It eats even scorpions, and follows man and his pro- 
visions everywhere, into the deepest mines, as well as 
into his ships. 

The Marnw&v (^Marmota Alpina).~lt is occasion- 
ally met with on the Allee Blanche, in Sayny, upon 
isolated rocks, which project like islands from the sea 
of ice, at the distance of some leagues from any part 
that is not frozen, and not free from snow for more 
than six weeks in the whole year; so that it would 
appear that the marmot, in* such' situations, must 
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sleep, at lcasj ten months in the year, and pas* an 
extremely small part of its existence in a waking 
state. 

The Hamster ( Marmota cricetus ). — Lives chiefly 
on corn and beans, ©f which it carries large quan- 
tities, in its cheek-pouches, to its subterraneous bur- 
rows, sometimes seven feet deep. A hole of this 
kind will contain sixty pounfls of such provisions. 
It increases rapidly, and in tHe district of Gotha 
alone, as many as ninety thousand hamsters have 
beeif killed in one summer. 

TheJIedgehog ( Erinaceus Europaus ). — A noc- 
turnal animal — feeds both »on animals and ve£c- 
tables — mouses like a cat — can cat* cantharides in 
great quantity. It sticks its # prickles into fruit, for 
ihe purpose of bringing them to its holes, a fact I 
have been assured of by three credible witnesses. 

The Elephant ( Elephds ). — The young one sticks 
with the mouth, and not with the trunk,* as many 
have asserted. It is probable that tjie^lcphant will 
live two hundred years. Its step consists in a quick, 
shuffling ^motion of the legs, but so .sure, that it never 
stumbles, even on the worst roads. * 

The Seal ( Phoca vitulina ). — Oji dissecting the oye 
of a seal, I found a reirftirkable deposition through 
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which the animal is enabled to elongate or shorten 
the axis of the organ at pleasure, and by that means 
to sec equally well in two media of very different 
density, viz. water and air. - 

The Duck-billed animal ( Ormthorhy nch us para- 
doxus ). — This extraordinary creature is distinguished 
from all mammiferous animals yet known, by the 
unprecedented formation Of its jaws, which resemble, 
in the closest possible maimer, the broad, flat bill 
of a duck — are covered in the same way with a soft 
membrane, plentifully supplied with nerves for the 
purpose of tasjjng — and also, like it, serrated at the 
lateral edges. The feet are provided with, webs, 
which in the front one^ project beyond the claws, 
and can by thfkt means be folded up or expanded, 
like a fan. No appearance of teats has been hitherto 
detected in either sex. This wonderful animal lives 
near the lakes about Botany Bay, in the fifth part 
of the world, so rich in creatures of remarkable 
formations. 

The Redwing (Turdus Iliacus ). — It smooths its 
nest with clay and rotten wood ; and as^ the latter 
shines in the dark, it is possible that a mistake may 
have given rise to the idea of the ancients of an ‘ avis 
Hercynica noctu lucens 

Cross-bill ( Loxia gregark 1 ). — Found at the Cape, 
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where; many hundreds together build their nesfs on 
a single tr^e, and cover the singular edifice with a 
common overhanging roof. 

The Snow-bunting ( Emberiza nivalis ). — It is the 
only living creature that is found at the height of 
two thousand feet above the limit of perpetual snow. 

Titmouse ( Parus ). — It tiaS been remarked of this 
and other species of this genus which remain with 
us in the winter, that during that season the bill 
becomes harder than in summer, and is consequently 
better suited lor taking their food ftjpm the frozen 
ground. 

The Salangane ( Hirundo esculenta ). — It builds 
the celebrated Indian nests, the materials of which 
resemble isinglass, in holes on shores and hills. At 
least four millions of these nests are collected an- 
nually, and mostly exported to China. 

The Goat-sucker ( Caprimulgus Europeans ). — A 
nocturnal animal. It makes a pu**ing noise in 
flying. It lives on insects, particularly moths. 
The old tale that it sucks the milk of goats is wholly 
unfounded. 

The Stormy Petrel ( Procelluria pelagica ). — The 
inhabitants of the l^eroe Jslands use them as lamps : 
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thej^ pass a wick through their bodies, which., when 
lighted, burns a long time, from the quantity of fat 
they contain. 

TheGannet — Solan Goose ( Pelecanus bassanus ). 
•—It, is the principal food of the poor islanders of 
St. Kilda, whose women wear the skin instead of 
shoes, which only last about five days, but are imme- 
diately replaced by others. 

The Stork ( Ardea ciconia ). — It lives not only on 
amphibia, but also destroys useful animals — whole 
broods of partridges, for instance. It frequently 
carries linen, thread, & c., to its nest, for the purpose 
of lining it. 

Amphibia . — They can endure for a time the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. For example, there are 
undoubted proofs of newts and frogs having lived in 
the stomach and intestines of human beings ; and of 
their having recovered, after being frozen perfectly 
hard. • < 

Many amphibia, when in a state of captivity, do 
not take any food, but can fast for an astonishing 
length of time. I have often kept salamanders for 
eight months together without food, and yet they did 
not appear materially reduced. As to tortoises, it is 
known that they can exist full a year and a half 
without eating* 
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Tk^re is & great tenacity of life in amplfibia* 
Frogs are .known to leap about after the heart has 
been torn out ; and tortoises to Jive for months after 
the brain has been removed. The tails of newts, 
blind-worms, &c., have the power of motion after 
they have been separated from the bodies. 

Many amphibia, particularly among serpents, do 
not deposit the egg* until such time as the young 
animal contained in it is neafly perfect. The Pipa 
hatches its eggs on its back. The male places the 
spawn, which the female lays in the usual manner, 
on Iter back. The ova grow, as it were, in the sub- 
stance of* the skin of the mother, untjj at the end of 
nearly 4hree months, die tadpoles, which at first have 
tails, have ^arrived at their full ^period • and the tail 
having been replaced by four feet., they quit the 
mother’s back. 

Toad ( Rana bufo ). — There is no truth in the 
assertion that its urine is poisonous. On the other 
hand, it is indisputable $iat living toads have been 
found in sawing through blocks of stone, hje§s, &c. 

Tree Prog ( llano arborea) The^clafntny dime 
with whicW it Is covered, like serpents, serves to sup- 
port it among the leaves of the trees, in which it 
lives. In croaking, they expand* the throat like a 
large bladder. 

GeCko-Laeeria ^ It hfes a poisonous fluid between 

s 2 
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its scaly toes/ which it communicates to, the eatables 
over which it passes, 

Chcetodon rostratus . — A fish found in the East 
Indies. It upper jaw ends in a tube, through which 
the fish throws water on the insects upon aquatic 
plants, so that they fall, and become its prey. 

The Sucking-fish {Remora ). — This singular ani- 
mal can attach itsell most firmly, by means of the 
grooves on the back part of its head, to ships, sharks, 
&c. Hence the fable, that it was able to stop a ship 
in full sail. 

The Miller’s Thumb ( Coitus fjobio ). — The 
female deposit^ her spawn in a hole, and watches it 
until the young ones are hatched. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Many plantSf 1 common duckweed, for example, are 
not firmly attached to the ground by their, roots, but 
can change their situation at certain season* of the 
year, sinking at one time to the bottom, and at others 
coming to the surface of the water. 

The peculiar effect which some climates produce 
on organized bodies, particularly animals, is very sin- 
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gulaiv In Syria, for example, the cats, rabbits* and 
goals, hare extraordinarily long white hair ; in 
Corsica, the horses and dogs are spotted in a pecu- 
liar manner. In Guinea, the men* dogs, and fowls, 
became negroes in their different ways. 

Nearly the wliflle of the eye of a water- newt 
( lacerfa jmlustris ) w as extirpated, all the humours 

were' evacuated, and four-fifths of the membranes 

» '* 

cut away; notwithstanding Ulrich, within ten months 
a perfect new eye w as formcif, with cornea, pupils, 
lens, &c. 

The general purpose of rumination, as applicable 
to all tilt' animals which chew the cud, appears to be 
still unknown. 

Whole nations are enejilct] to supply nearly all 
their most urgent necessities with n single species 
of mammiferous animals : the Greenlanders w ith 
the seal — the Laplanders, Tunguses, &c. with 
the rein-deer ; the Aleutians, with the whale. 

The skeletons of fishes w hich are found generally 
very w ell preserved in*tlie schist of Mount Voica, 
near Verona, can in general be very • positively 
referred to known species. It is remarkable that this 
mountain should form a common receptacle, not only 
for fre%h-w atcr, but also for sea fish, and that the 
latter should comprise creatures from the most re- 
mote parts of the ocean, from Otalicite as w T ell as 
from the Mediterranean, from the coasts of Japan, 
Brazil, the north-cast cf America, from Africa, &c. 
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The Academical Museum of Gottingen contains 
a step of a miner’s ladder, found in a mine in the 
llammelsberg, on the Hartz, which had been aban- 
doned at least one hundred years, and on which is 
deposited a collection of drusy crystals seven inches 
in diameter, and of exceeding splendour. 
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OUR VILLAGE. 


4 Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening’s close, 
f Up yonder lull the village-murmur rose ; 

6 There as I pass’d with cargless r*eps and slow, 

* The mingling notes came soften’d from below ; 

‘ The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

‘The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 

1 The noisy geese that gabbled o’ef the pool, 

* The playful children just let loose from school, 

4 The, watch-dog’s noise that bay’d the whispering wind, 

4 And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 

4 These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

4 And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made.’ 

* ' Goldsmith. 


There is something very pleasing in rural sounds 
and rural objects. The noise of village boys playing 
at cricket, the cawing of rooks in a still evening, 
the distant tread of a horse, the sheep bells, evpn 
the yillage clock, are all pleasant. I like to see 
cows going to be milked, and inhale with satisfaction 
the fresh # ^nd fragrant perfume which one perceives 
as they pass by. Those that have calves are always 
in advance, and show their impatience to reach their 
young, by an occasional bellow, and a short run, 
and then a sudden stop to listen whether they can 
hear the call of thfeir calces. If they do, how eagerly 
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do they advance to the gate of the farjn-yard^, and 
show the utmost anxiety to have admittance. The 
clean, well-scoured , milk-pails and churns, are no 
unsightly objects^ and while the process of milking is 
going on in a well littered farm-yard, the cows quietly 
chew the cud, and appear contented and happy. 
Those, however, which have been recently deprived 
of their young ones, show a reluctance to give down 
their milk, and many retain some of it, from a mater- 
nal feeling that t heir offspring may require it. 

In the spring one hears the wild whirl of a num- 
ber of sparrows as they rapidly pass by, and then 
settle in some neighbouring bush, or hedge, chirping 
and scolding one another, till some culprit who has 
been pursued, again takes flight and is again fol- 
lowed with the same clamorous noise. This is suc- 
ceeded by the song of the thrush on the top of some 
high elm tree, and later in the evening the nightin- 
gale makes himself heard. 

1 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

‘ The livelong night.’ ^ 

On a -fine summer’s day we hear the tinkling of 
pans and shcvels, to persuade a hive of bees to 
settle in some cottage-garden, and are pleased even 
with the whetting of scythes in a neighbour?, ng field. 
The gobbling of a turkey-cock, the peevish call 
of a guinea-fowl, and the cry of pigs for their even- 
ing food, are far from being unpleasant sounds to 
those who delight, as I do, \n the Country. 
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* The yillage church, among the trees, 

‘ AVliere first our marriage vows were given, 

* With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 

‘ And point with taper spire to heaven.* — Rogers. 

I like also a village church. 0 The peasant 
enters in his clean smock-frock, smooths down his 
hair, says, or appears to say, a word in his hat, 
which he carefully and deliberately hangs up, and 
then leans with crossed arms pver the door of the 
pew till the service begins, both before and after 
church he may be seen standing with his back 
against the low wall of the churchyard, with per- 
haj% the hand of a favourite child in his, talking 
over soifte village news. As theosquire or the 
elergytnan pass by, he touches his hat to them with 
respect anjl affection, and m the evening he may be 
seen with his cottage-door open, drinking tea with 
his wife and children, and then sauntering about 
with them either in his garden or some village lane. 

The good old squire hobbles out of church, leaning 
on the arm of his daughter, and kindly inquires after 
the welfare of all about him. He sends food and 
money to the sick and needy, makes up qfiffrrels as a 
magistrate, maintains a well-ordered«Sunday-school, 
and prorates the happiness of his villagers by every 
means in his power. If on returning from church 
he meets a smoking dinner going, to a cottage from 
the village bake-house, he generally slips a shilling 
into the hand of the bearer, for the purpose, as he 
says, of washing the dinner down with a little good 
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ale. *' I must, however, add that the old geril^man 
sometimes slyly takes a good-looking pqtato out of 
the dish, which he eats with evident satisfaction. 

But how shalj I describe' our curate? his sunfty, 
good-humoured face is never seen without delight by 
young and old, rich and poor. « He joins in the vil- 
lage sports, and is a famous hand at cricket, and 
even condescends sometimes to play at trap-ball 
with the boys, who haft Ihs arrival with great glee. 
He visits and assists c all who want relief, and is never 
wearied in doing good. He always considers it a 
bad sign if one of his poor parishioners passes <him 
without touching his hat, or seems to avoid meeting 
him. Ho then with great tact and kindness takes 
him to task. I have hefird him say that he is sure 
to find that the Hian has been either foolishly spend- 
ing his money in the alehouse, or his mind has been 
tainted by listening to the speeches of some radical 
demagogue in the neighbouring town. In either 
case he mildly endeavours to convince the culprit of 
the folly of his conduct, and generally succeeds in 
setting him right. 

To all this ^ood feeling, our curate has a w mind 
stored with learning, and with a taste for the fine 
arte. He, moreover, dabbles a little in*, antiqui- 
ties, and takes great delight in his naturalist’s calen- 
dar, in which he make observations equally agreeable 
and instructive. *■ 

Such was our village a f$w yeals ago, but, alas ! 
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alas ! .bow it has been changed since ! A travelling 
politician Has been lecturing in one of our barns, 
and has made our poor labourer discontented, and 
consequently idle. All the influence of the good 
curate has not been able to stem the torrent, and he 
is about to quit the tillage in despair of doing any 
further good. The poor old squire has already left 
it, after having lowerad his rents so much, that he 
could no longer afford to live w r ith his usual kindness 
and hospitality. He has therefore abandoned his 
estates, his tenants, and his labourers to the care of 
a mercenary bailiff, and is gone to reside in an over- 
grown tovfn on the sea-coast, upon th<j residue of a 
once ample income. 

I consider the Aspect of this £own as one of the 
most melancholy features of the present times. It is 
now resorted to by many under the same circum- 
stances with our squire, by those who ought to have 
made every sacrifice to stem the torrent of disaffection, 
who should have given up their horses, their car- 
riages, their hospitalities, sooner than quit their vil- 
lages and country-houses, and sever the *tte which 
connecfed them with their tenants afcd labourers. 
They maj; Jiope to return in better times, and to 
replace things on their former footing. But that tie 
once broken cannot be restored, amj it is melancholy 
to reflect on the consequences. 

1 O favoured land ! renown’ d for aits and arms, 

‘ For manly talents and«for female charms/ 
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where shall we find a country like thee! Giving, 
as you have done, a tone to the morals, the energies, 
and public faith oft all other countries, whom shame 
alone has forced to endeavour to imitate your bright 
examples, how dangerous is the position in which 
you are now placed ! Those whose example should 
influence the morals and conduct of the peasantry, 
are congregating in the metropolis, and destroy- 
ing their time, and health and fortune, in folly and 
dissipation. The peasantry are badly employed 
and badly paid*, and the appropriation of the 
poor’s rates is generally left to mercenary farmers 
and interested shopkeepers. While the poor are 
thus neglected, they become careless of consequences, 
hardened, and disaffected. They marry, because 
they find that a married man receives more parish 
relief than they do, though perhaps the single man 
is the best workman ; and the parish is burthened 
with the maintenance of their children. 

I have lived all my life in the country, and am 
^ell acquainted with the» character of the English 
peasantry. Instances of profligacy and ingratitude 
may no doubt, sometimes occur amongst them ; but 
treat them as they ought to be treated— give them 
employment, and pay them properly for, the work 
they do — 

* There can he no douht of the poor labourers in this country 
being inadequately paid. A kind-hearted landlord, a clergyman, 
lowers his rent or tithes, and the farmer pockets the amount, 
without rendering a proportionate assistance to his workmen. 
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J Let labour have its due ! — my cot shall be 

4 Vrom chilling want and guilty murmurs free. 

4 Let lsfbour have its due ! — then peace is mine, 

4 And never, never, shall my hear# repine/ 

• 

And give them also tjiat moral and religious instruc- 
tion and example which they have a right to expect 
from those whom l*rovidenyee has placed in a situ- 
ation superior to themselves — and I will venture to 
assert that a more oiderly, gratplul, and better-con- 
ditioned peasantry would not be found on the surface 
of the globe. 

This is the first, and will probably be the last 
time? that I shall appear before the public as an 
author. 1 am of course aware tliat,*hc subject of 
this cliSpter has nothing to do with Natural History ; 
but I was i yi willing to lose tlfis opportunity of stating 
my conviction of what is likely to takfc place, should 
the poor be abandoned to th^ir own resources, while 
the rich and powerful are cither forgetful of their 
wants and miseries, or are absenting themselves from 
the homes of their forefathers, and seeking for plea- 
sures in the metropolis of watering-places. If they 
do neither of these, they are imbibing forfci&n habits 
and manners in foreign lands, and** disqualifying 
themselves# for undertaking the duties and enjoy- 
ments of •an English country life. # 

Do not however let me be misunderstood. In 
speaking of the neglect experienced by the poor in 
many places, I am aware that amongst the rich 
and powerful of \he land there arc to be found 
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nurrierous examples of disinterested , charity, and 
boundless benevolence. Where time, ^nd talents, 
and money have been employed, as they often are, 
in administering to the wants, and in bettering file 
condition of the poor, the beneficial results are always 
to be seen in the well-being, orderly conduct, and 
gratitude of the peasantry. Disaffection, and riots, 
and burnings were to be found, only in those places 
where the fostering Hand of kindness had been 
withdrawn. 
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6 Scilicet et tempus venfet cum finibus, illis 

6 Agricola 

* Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 

6 Grandiaque effo?sis mirabitur ossa septilcrfs.* 


One of the workmen employed in getting out the 
earth from the coffer-dams tl&t were sunk for the 
purpose of laying the foundation for the new bridge 
over* the river Thames, at Kingston, brought me 
three Roman swords which were founjl deposited at 
some depth in the ground on the Middlesex side of 
the river ; since when I have further obtained two 
spear-heads, one of exquisite workmanship arid 
shape, and both quite perfect; — a Roman sword* 
beautifully fluted near the edges, and nearly as fresh 
as when it came out of the hands of the maker * 
and what appears to have been the iron top of a Ro* 
man banner* orf which* the# eagle perhaps was placed* 
These weapons, &c., and some other relies, which 
are nol? in my possession, Were found near the same 
spot, and are pronounced, by competent judges, to bo 
more perfect specimens than any that are to be seen 
in the Roman, Neapolitan, or Florentine collections* 
A Roman thumb-ring — at least what was supposed 
to be one (for it might fit the digitus annularis of a 
stout old Romany — wa^ found at the same time j 
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and' this also is a perfect and most beautiful spe- 
cimen. 

The discovery ?f these articles may remove a 
doubt which has existed in the minds of antiquaries, 
whether Caesar, on quitting his encampment on 
Wimbledon Common, crossed Che river Thames at 
Weybridge, at the place now generally supposed, 
and where the remains of a defensive work called 
the Cowey Stakes maj still be seen, or whether, as 
some have conjecturkl, he crossed the river at King- 
ston, at the place where the weapons in question 
have been found. I will now £tate my reasons for 
giving the prgference to the latter situation, as the 
spot where the Romans attempted to foiice the 
Thames. In the first jplace, from the number of 
Roman warlike implements found in the lied of the 
river, many of them in a broken state, it is clear 
that a great conflict took place in passing this line of 
defence ; in the next place, this was probably the 
only known fordable part of the river, and was the 
nearest approach for thee Roman Army, in their 
march from the neighbourhood of Sandwich, and 
tallying with Caesar’s historical account, who* was so 
remarkable for*his accuracy in military admeasure- 
ment. And, although there is not any cjpubt but 
that the Cowey Stakes formed a defensive work of 
those times, yet it could never have been chosen as 
a place of passage for the Roman army, when it was 
well known as a deep, rapid, and l by no means ford- 
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able part of the river, except — as I am informed by 
the surveyor of the Thames Navigation — during the 
extreme drought of a long summer. I have also 
ascertained, from the same gentleman, that no wea- 
pons of any description have been found near the 
Cowey Stakes, though some of the stakes themselves 
are still remaining, shod wifh brass at the ends, for 
the purpose of driving them into the earth. 

In addition to these remark's, I should mention, 
that, in digging for brick earth in some fields on the 
Surrey side of the river, and within a short distance 
of the Kingston Ford, a number of skeletons have 
been fouiyl, which occupy a considerable portion of 
the fields. It is evident they must hafVe been placed 
there after some tremendous engagement, and that 
they are not the remains of civif sepulture. In the 
first place, they were all males ; in the next place, 
where the jaws were at all* perfect, the teeth were 
those of young subjects. There were not any ves- 
tiges of monumental remains, neither boundary nor 
inscription, as might ]\avc 0 been expected, to mark a 
regular cemetery ; and there were found sorye pieces 
or fragments of broken earthenware^ very charac- 
teristic of Roman material as well a§ workmanship, 
dispersedVere and there amongst the several layers 
of bodies. Several ornaments, such as jet pins and 
other articles, were also found, which have been 
pronounced by competent judges to be Roman. 

On the Middlesex side of the fiver, and at about 


T 
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half a mile from the ford, a British barrow is in 
existence, but which I have been unable ' fo pro- 
cure leave to open ; and the remain^ of an old 
^encampment may* be traced near it. It appears 
probable that the bodies of those British, who were 
killed in defending the ford, v T cre deposited in this 
barrow r , and that, the Remans occupied the encamp- 
ment soon after the fight. 

Horsley, in his Bfit^nnia Roman a (and he was 
shrewd and indefatigable in his researches), gives 
the preference to Kingston Ford, as the place of 
Caesar’s passage. » Caesar himself describes | the 
situation as being about eighty miles from the sea, 
which Kingston is ; and it is the first ford from the 
sea which is not influenced by the tide. My argu- 
ment is also strengthened by the fact, *„hat, before 
and during a great part of the Saxon era, this place 
was called * Moreford,’ or the Great Ford. No 
mention is made of any other battle having been 
fought between the Romans and British in the de- 
fence of the passage of a river; a^d the weapons 
&nd other articles, which have been found in the bed 

« o 

of the river at Kingston, are Roman. I have.at least 
the authority if William Hamilton, Esq. for saying 
so, — a gentleman, whose fondness for tlfo fine arts, 
and profound knowledge of everything that is rare and 
beautiful in the w'orks of the ancients, have enabled 
him to enrich his country with so many splendid 
specimens of antiquity, 
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Having shown the above remarks to some gentle- 
men, t>y whose learning and shrewdness of criticism 
I was anxious to have my own opinion either esta- 
blished or confuted, they favoured me with the fol- 
lowing communications, which I give nearly as I 
received them, together with an engraving of the 
weapons, &c. 

In submitting this little discussion to the public, 

I cannot help expressing a*h<fpe that it will be read 
with interest, and that it will produce some further 
arguments, either for or Against the probability of 
C agar’s passage at Kingston. My own remarks 
are given without a pretension to learning or anti- 
quarian knowledge, and contain a mere statement of 
facts, with the few remarks which have suggested 
themselves to me. * 

I should add to my notice of the weapons, that 
they appear to be made of Brass ; with the exception 
of the fluted spear -head, which is supposed to have 
a mixture of silver in it. It had a sort of white 
bloom upon it; and was very different in appearance 
to the sword which was found close to it* and which 
looked like bronze from the long-continued action of 
the water^ upon it. The ring is of brass, the top 
of the fanner is iron, and the ornaments round it" 
brass. It is difficult to give an Accurate delineation 
of this last in an engraving. 
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LETTER X. 


f Dear Sir, 

c I have a few remarks to make on the letter 
' you sent me, respecting C agar’s passage of the 
c Thames, in reference r tn #4 y our Roman weapons. 

* The boundary or C assivelaunus’ kingdom is thus 
‘ described: — " Cujus fines maritirnis civitatibus 

* flumen dividit quod appellatur Thamesis, a rnari 

* circiter milliq. passuum lxxx.,” and then; “ Caesar 

* cognito comilis eorum ad flumen Thames in in 
‘fines Cassivelauni exqrcitum du&it, quod flumen 

* uno omnino V>co pedibus, atque hoc *cgrc transire 
‘ potest.” 

‘ Caesar led his army, therefore, to the place where 
‘ the Thames was the boundary of C assivelaunus’ 
' kingdom ( “ ad Thamesin in fines Casio exere, 
‘ #cc.”). Of this kingdom of Cassivelaunus I am 

* not sufficiently informed ; but it appears generally 
‘ to have been westward of the TrinobanteS, and 
‘ eastward of the Dobani, and must have tjqme down 
‘ southward to the Thames, opposite the* western 
‘ shore of Surrey. c If this be something of the gene- 
' rally-established position of the kingdom, it is just 
f to conclude that to this point Caesar led his army. 

* The battle and defeat of Cassivelaunus at his 
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€ copied afterwards was at St. Alban’s, which is* in a 

* longitudinal line with Kingston ; and this neigh- 

‘ bourhood would answer to thoLXxx. miles. The 

• • 

e accuracy of Caesar’s writing and statesmanship 
c will not allow us to suppose he would commit him- 
‘ self by calling the Trinoban tes (whose independence 
‘ he came to establish) Cassivelaunus’ kingdom, 
f because he had at -that time usurped it, which, if 

* lie had crossed at London ^as some have thought 
f he did), must be supposed. It appears to me, 

* therefore, that the “ fines Cassrvelauni ad Thamesin, 
c &<?.” was about eighty miles from the sea; and 
‘ that thcfcc was only (because C»esa% says so, who 
‘ must* have known all about it) at that time one 
1 fordable place. * The present jstate of the river is 
r no argument against his express assertion ; and it 
■ seems plain that the Britons, knowing that there 

w as only one ford, and that he must pass it, de- 
fended it well, and w aited for him accordingly. 

* You have at Kingston, then, about eighty miles — 
you have a ford — you •have it in a longitudinal 
line with the capital of Cassivelaunus ’ kingdom — 
and ^ou have Roman spears and «w r ords (better 
document? than the wooden stakes) # to evidence it. 

( I am, &c. 

‘ C. T.’ 
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LETTER II. 


* Dear Sjr, 

* I have only a few words to say in addition 
to the remarks made in my former letter* 



9 Ceesar tisfes the same words in describing the boun- 
r dary of CassiVelaunus, as in describing the point to 
‘which he led his army — namely, Fines r Cassive- 
9 launi — ad flumen Thamesin; and he says these 
‘“Fines” were crciter lxxx mill*- from the sea. 
r He says also there was only one ford. This is all 
9 he says, and all I believe. When I mentioned 
c Kingston as the specific plAce, I did so because the 
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f Roifkan weapons found in the river, the British 
f barrow asshort distance from it, and the u circiter 
4 80 miles,” being the only safe point to interpret 
‘and be sure of, tlje “ Fines Cassivelauni.” The 
‘ reasonings, from the present state of the river, I do 
f not think could be* considered of much value ; but 
‘ it may be remarked that all places not above tide 

* could only be supposed fordabje at low water, which, 
‘ in case of a defeat and a retreat ! — a rashness we 
‘ cannot suppose Caesar to have committed. 

* If you should or could tljink Caesar knew little 
‘ alTout fords and other British matters, do not forget 
‘ that the King of the Trinobantes # kad been with 
‘ him In Gaul. 

I ipn, &c. 

* c. t : 

Another friend has favoured me with the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

f Nothing is more feasy than to criticise and C911- 
f tradict opinions which happen to be* formed on 
‘ presumptive evidence only. I mixtion this with 
‘ reference to the objections which may be raised as 
‘ to the* probability of C cesar having crossed the* 
f Thames at Kingston. It is* certainly nowhere 

* stated by C cesar, that, upon his landing on the 
f coast of Kent, he marched directly to the Thames 
‘ at Kingston ; yet, as* Caesar tells us, that during 
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‘ his • progress from the coast the natives hole] 'him 
‘ several times in check, and frequently, by detached 
‘ parties and feigning flight, endeavoured to decoy 
‘ the Roman legipns to pursuit, in order to distract 
4 their main body and divide their force ; and that 
4 when he found, after several and repeated interrup- 

* tions of this nature, that the Britons no longer in- 
c tended to attack him with their main force, he imme- 
f diately led his army id the limits of the territories 
4 of Cassivelaunus, which were bounded by the river 
4 Thames, at a distance of eighty miles from the sea. 

* It is quite unnecessary, and would be futile ,J to 

* argue that, wijh these repeated interrupt iolis to his 
‘ invading progress, he would have had it in his power 
‘ to march as the crow wquld fly, and proceed in one 
‘ undeviating straight line from the coast to the 

* immediate confines of the enemy’s stronghold. 

* Therefore, as regards any criticism with respect 
f to the non-allusion of Caesar, in his eighty miles 
f admeasurement, to his own line of march, no one 
‘for a moment who has read his Commentaries 
c can objeat * but I take my ground in forming, or 
c rather continuing my conclusions, that the first act 
' of Caesar upon *his arrival on our coast, however 
‘ ignorant he might originally have been of the bear- 
‘ ings and localities of our rivers and strong passes, 

* would be to ascertain the nearest, as well as the 

* safest route (subject of course to intervening devi- 

* ations), by which 'he coul<j[ penetrate, and ulti- 
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< mately occupy, the territorial possessions of his 
4 invaded foe. 

4 Now it appears to me very <Misy to say that this 
4 part of the Thames, or that parU of the Thames, 

4 would have afforded the best and most likely place 
‘ by which the Rorrtan general could have gained his 
‘point; and thus far the advocates for the proba- 
‘ bility of the passage having^ been effected either 
‘ at London, at Kingston, or at the Cowey Stakes , 

‘ arc upon a par ; but, when we come to collect and 
4 distribute fairly the corroborative circumstances 
4 attending each of these probabilities, I think it must 
‘ be decl&red by all impartial judges tkat the balance 
4 is greatly in favour of the Kingston Ford. 

4 The ijnpression on my fnind is (though perhaps 
4 I may be mistaken on this poin4) that London, 
‘or rather the site of the present London, at the 
‘ period of the invasion, was even then a town of 
‘ some note and character ; and had it been Csesar’s 
‘ intention, as well as policy, to penetrate this place 
4 of concentration, which would have formed a f$a- 
4 ture in his invading progress, is it lilftjy that he 
‘ w ould have been silent on so important a point, 

4 and li^v£ withheld from posterity the details, the 
4 results* and the urgent reasons for forcing the 
4 passage of the river at this plac^ so wide, so rapid , 
4 and so greatly, as well as constantly interrupted by 
4 the never-ceasing tide ? Nor have we, independent 
4 of all these natural obstructions, any authentic or 
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‘ traditionary accounts of the existence of regular 
€ and established fords in this portion of the Thames. 

* And again, it would appear, that, as the mode of 

* attack, as well as defence, which the British forces 

* mainly depended on, was a desultory sort of bush- 
‘ fighting, chiefly relying pn the woods for protection 
e and annoyance ; and as it is well known that the 
' country lying between Kingston and the coast 

* formerly abounded in such woods, and in places 
f so favourable for their mode of warfare, we have 
f good ground for believing that this would be the 

* route by which the gradually-retreating and de- 
€ feated Britons would attract the victorious 'Romans 
‘ to the Trinobantine territory, even should the 

* crafty and skilful Qcesrr have neglected to gain 
‘ this informatitn, so necessary and important to 
4 bring him by the readiest road towards the enemy’s 
4 camp. 

4 As I have said before, we have no reasonable nor 

* strongly-marked account of any perfect or regular 

* passage across the river fl'om its estuary until we 
4 reach Kingston. It is, however, very probable, 
‘ that, in particular dry seasons, here and there, by 
4 accident, or from the washing up of sand 'banks in 

times of flood, the possibility of a teifiporary 
4 passage might be» effected ; but could it have en- 

* tered the mind of a general so wary as Caesar to 
f build upon the chance of so dangerous an expe- 
' dient ? Hearne, in his edition of Leland’s Col- 
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‘ lectfinea de rebus Britannicis, London, 1774* 8vo. 
f vol. i. tells us “ that Bagford asserted that the 

* Roman invader, with his legions, came straight 
f "from the coast, and passed alon^the rich marshy 
f ground, now the site of JCcnt-street, and enter- 

* ing the Thames* just as the tide was turning, 
‘ his army made a wide angle, and was driven 
‘ ashore by the current close to Dowgate Dock.” 

4 But, though we have* this recorded opinion 
4 of good Mr. Hearne, and the still earlier state- 
‘ ment of Dion Cassius, m his historical record of 
‘ tfie invasion of Britain by the Emperor Claudius, 
f who asserts the existence of two cir three fordable 
£ points in the neighbourhood of London, yet the 
‘ result o£ these'statementFi is # decidedly against the 
‘ probability that Csesar would have* risked his army 

* to so dangerous and intricate an uncertainty. For 
‘ Dion Cassius, in illustration of his facts, winds up 
£ by saying, " that these temporary fordable passages 
c were of a nature so dangerous, as well as intricate, 
£ that they were only Useful in a slight degree, to 
‘ the natives, who, by dint of practice,* Became ac- 
4 quainted with the depths and shadows ; but, when 

* the Emperor Claudius, in his subsequent invasion of 
f the country, endeavoured to pursue the natives by 
f this route, his army was brought into the greatest 
f danger by the attempt.” 

c Indeed, within these few ye^rs, it was observed, 
f during a period of graat drought and very low tide. 
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‘ that*!a passage across the Thames at London rpsght 

* have been effected ; but no one will # say that 

* this accidental occurrence could be construed into 
f the existence of .a regular and acknowledged ford. 

* I have neither time, nor access to proper books of 
€ reference to seek further support to my argument ; 

* and as it is not very probable that our early ac- 

* quaintance, Caesar, will turn oufr any second edition 

• • ^ C ^ • • • 

* of his interesting Commentaries, either with anno* 

‘ tat ions or amendments, we must still go on con- 
c jecturing in the elark, r and even at last leave the 
‘ subject nearly in the same spot where we found it. 

‘ Taking then conjecture for our groundwork, I am 

* still strongly inclined to believe the preponderance 

* to be in favour of the format Kingston. In support 
‘ of this view, it forms a point of approach from the 
‘ coast as near as any other, if not nearer ; and, as I 
‘ said before, is the most likely road of retreat that 

* the invaded natives would gradually prefer, from 

* the intervening means it afforded by protection 

* fro,m its woods. It is likewise* the first portion of 

* the river hot subjected to the dangerous and in- 
c cessant interruption of the tides. And it is ‘well 
‘ authenticated that there formerly was at place 

* a well established and ample ford ; and if stronger 
f * proof were necessary of its existence and celebrity, 

‘ the very name of this ancient town bears testi- 

* mony to the truth, being in the days of our fore- 
f fathers designated Morefordy or the Great Ford, 
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* highly characteristic of the circumstances qf its 

•* . * 

‘ situation. 

f Nor is it to be traced by traditionary or recorded 
c observation, that any other neighbouring part of the 
€ river is or ever wa& known as a regular and esia- 
f blished ford. Having, therefore, this public and 
f well known character, and being equidistant, if not 
c nearer from the coast, with other places offering 
f less advantages for the traasft of an army, Caesar 
‘ of his own accord would nata rally make for such 
c a point, even if not encouraged and led to do so 
‘ by the retiring foe. • 

‘ I must not pass over this favourite view, without 
f calling in aid the circumstance of finding so many 
‘ and such fine •specimens of Roman arms on the 
e spot in* question. It has * been asked whether 
f Roman arms might not be found in other places ? 

* My answer is. Have they been so found ? and have 
f they not been found at Kingston ? and, when so 
c found, have they not been pronounced, by com- 
f petcnt judge*?, to bn as, fine specimens of Roman 
‘ weapons as are to be met with in any *>f the gal- 

* lories abroad ? 

f We^may be told that a now liofht may break in 
‘ upon .us, in the demolition of the old Londoif 
f bridge, by bringing up specimens indicative of 
‘ the existence of an ancient ford at this spot ! I 

* can only say that the coffer-dams of the new Lon- 

* don bridge, ajfproaclpng so close to the old site. 
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* haye completely failed in bringing forth any re- 
c mains tending to strengthen this conjecture ; But, on 
( the other hand, every excavation in the*bcd of the 

* river at Kingston, 'for the purpose of establishing 
€ the coffer-dams, discovered Roman arms, and 
€ weapons only Roman. Had they been the mere 
‘ spoils or trophies of a conflict, they would not 
‘ have been thrown into the bed of the river, as 

n 

€ useless and disregarded, but would have been 
c carried off in triumph. The rational presumption 
‘ is, that, in the attempt to force the river, the passage 
‘ was disputed, and though we have Caesar’s authority 

* for saying it was effected, yet he likewise states, that 

* defences were set up on the opposite bank ; and it 

* should be well observed, that by far the greatest 
f portion of these reliquiae were discovered where 

* the fight woulS have been the hottest, namely, on 
« the Middlesex side of the river. I w ill not, on the 
‘ present occasion, enter into any discussion as to the 

* improbability of Cow ey Stakes being the favoured 
‘ spot; inasmuch as it has^not, the slightest sanction 

* from th$ evidence of Caesar’s declaration, namely, 

* that he passed the river at the only fordable 

* point ; for it fco happens that every part of the 
‘ Thames, in this neighbourhood, is particularly deep ; 
f and, from repeated examinations, it is evident that 
( this depth arises from the original conformation of 

* the river, and that it is not owing to any subsequent 

* embankment, or deepening of tho channel ; indeed, 
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s the very stakes which are occasionally taken up, 
f beat ample testimony to the original depth : I say 
* original * for there is little or no doubt but that they 
‘.were the defensive woyk of softie very early period, 
‘ not intended, however, to oppose file passage of an 
‘ army, choosing the " Unum omnino locum quo 
‘ /lumen transiri potest.” • 


I am bound in candour not To dismiss this subject, 
without stating some objections, which have been 
urged to the view of it which I have been endea- 
vouring *to support. 

1 . * It has been' said that the eighty miles of 
Caesar have no such refer &nco> to his own march, as 
the commentators have usually ifnderstood; but 
described geographically • the southern limit of 
Cassivelaunus’ kingdom. The words are, ‘ Summa 
‘imperii bellique administrandi communi consilio 
‘ permissa cs^ Cassivelauno ; cujus fines a maritimis 
‘ civitatibus flumen dividit , quod appellatur Tha» 
‘ mesis , a mari circiter Millia passuum LX XX 
i. o. ‘ whose frontier is divided by the river Thames, 
€ from maritime states, at about eighty miles dis«* 
f tance from the sea.’ 

This ‘ maritime region’ is afterwards explained to 
be the side of England which laces Gaul ; and hence 
it is contended .that the admeasurement of Ceesar 
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only parks the distance at which the Thames runs 

parallel to the sea, between this maritime district, 

and the territories of Cassivelaunus. 

♦, 

2. It is said that Kingston is excluded by 
Caesar’s words : — f quod flumen uno omnino loco 

c pedibus transin potest — since, in coming 

from the east, he must already have passed by more 
than one ford, namely, at Teddington, Fulham, or, 
perhaps, one opposite Somerset House. 

3. The ford last mentioned is proposed as 
having a better claim vo the honour of Caesar’s pas- 
sage, tlian any of those which have been fixed upon 
for it, being tae first on his way from the east. 
Having no design of going farther \o the westward 
than he could help, he neither knew, nor would care 
to inquire for, fords up the country, and out of his 
line of operations. He l*ad been left by the Britons, 
whom he had routed and was pursuing, somewhere 
in the central woods of Kent. He then turned f ad 
Thamesin/ and would cross the rivqr at the first 
fordable pjace he came to. 

4. A question is raised, whether the weapons, 
being of brass, can have belonged to Caesar’s soldiers, 
who, it is thought, had probably weapons of steel, 
or at least iron. Sjo one of our poets describes the 
Britons as daring 

* their rudely painted limbs oppose, 

‘ To chalybean Wei and Roman foes.’ 
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Having now given some of the principal argu- 
ments* which* have occurred to others and myself, 
as to the probability of Csesar’s having passed the 
Thames at Kingston, I vill dismiss the subject with 
a hope that it will bfc taken up by abler hands than 
mine. 




MAXIMS AND HINTS 

FOR 

AN ANGLER. 




A friend of mine, with wfiom^I have enjoyed many 
an *agreeablc day’s fishing, and whose excellence of 
heart and* mind, as well as his attainmcn4s in the science 
of the* angle, would have procured him the .friendship 

of Izaak Walton, had he lived in his time (which, luckily 

• * • 

for myself and his other friends, he did pot), has allowed 
me to introduce the following shrewd and pithy remarks 
on Fly-fishing, written hy hiifl in the Album of a cele- 
brated Fishing Club. 


E. J. 




MAXIMS AND HIN’TS FOR AN ANGLER 

B? A BUNGLER. 


[Not inserted here as sure guidfesj llut loosely thrown out, in 
order to provoke contradiction, ^id elicit truth from the 
expert.] . 


I. 

Are there any fish in the river to which* you are 
going ? 

ir. 

Having settled the *above question in the affirm- 
ative, get some person who knows the water to show 
you whereabouts the fish usually lie ; and when ho 
shows them tef you, de not show yourself to them. 

hi. 

Comparatively coarse fishing wiM succeed better 
when you* arc not seen by the fish, than the finest,, 
when they sec you. 

IV. 

Do not imagine that, because a fish does not in- 
stantly dart oil- on first seeing you, he is the less 
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aware of your presence : he almost always on .such 
occasions ceases to feed, and pays you t\\o compli- 
ment of devoting his whole attention to you, whilst 
lie is preparing for a start whenever the apprehended 
danger becomes sufficiently imminent. 


By wading when the sun does not shine, you may 
walk in the river within ^eighteen or twenty yards 
below a fish, which would be immediately driven 
away by your walking on the bank on either side, 
though at a greater distance from him. 

vi. 

When you are fishing with the natural May-fly, 
it is as well to wait for a passing cloud, as to drive 
away the fish by putting your fly to him in the glare 
of the sunshine, when he will not take it. 

VII. 

If you pass your fly neatly and well three times 
over a trout, and he refuses it, do not wait any longer 
for him : you may be sure that he has seen the line 
of invitation which you have sent over the w r ater to 
him, and does not intend to come. 

VIII. 

If your line be nearly taught , as it ought to be, 
with little or no gut in the water, a good fish will 
always hook himself on your gently raising the top 
of the rod when he has taken the fly. 
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IX. 

If you* arc above a fish in the stream when you 
l^pok him, get below hjm as sbon as you can ; and 
remember that if you pull him but for an instant 
against the stream, he will, if a heavy fish, break 
tiis hold ; or if he should be firmly hooked, you will 
probably find that the united strength of the stream 
and fish is too much for y£ur ^kill and tackle. 

x. 

I dg not think that a* fish has much power of 
stepping himself if, immediately on being hooked, 
lie is ifioved slowly with the current, under the at- 
tractive influence of your rod and line : he. may then 
be at oi^ce brought, by a. w ell-regulated exercise of 
geniio violence, to the bank, from w jience he is to be 
instantly whipt out by an expert assistant, furnished 
with a landing net, the ring of which ought not to be 
of a less diameter than eighteen inches, the handle of 
it being seven feet long. 

XI. 

If* after hooking a trout, you allqjv him to remain 
stationary but for a moment, he will have time to 
put hi* helm hard a-port or a-starboard, and to 
offer some resistance. Strong fjickle now becomes 
useful. 

XII. 

Bear always* in mind that no tackle is strong 
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enough, unless well handled. A good fisherman 
will easily kill a trout of three pounds with a rod 
and line which are not strong enough to lift a dead 
weight of one pound from the floor, and place it on 
the table. 

XIII. 

Remember that, in whipping with the artificial 
fly, it must have time, avh^p you have drawn it out 
of the water, to makefile whole circuit, and to be at 
one time straight behind you, before it can be driven 
out straight before you* If you give it the forward 
impulse too soon, you will hear a crack. Take this 
as a hint that ybur fly is gone to grass. 

W- 

Never throw frith a long line when a short one 
will answer your purpose. TJie most difficult fish 
to hook is one which is rising at three-fourths of the 
utmost distance to which you can throw. Even 
when you are at the extent of your distance, you have 
a better chance ; because, in this case, when you do 
reach him, your line will be straight, and, when you 
do not, the intermediate failures will not alarm him. 


xv. 

It appears to me 1 that, in whipping with an artifi- 
cial fly, there are only two cases in which a fish taking 
the fly will infallibly hook himself without your assist- 
ance, viz. : 
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When # your fly first touches the water at the 
end of a ^raight line. 

2. When you are drawing oqt your fly for a new 
tfirow. 

In all other cases it is necessary that, in order to 
hook him when he» has taken the fly, you should do 
something with your wrist which H is not easy to 
describe. 

XVI. 

If your line should fall loose and wavy into the 
water, *t will either frighten sfcvay the fish, or he will 
take the fly into his mouth without fastening himself ; 
and when he finds that it does nor answer his pur- 
pose, he will spit it out again before it has answered 
yours. 

XVII. 

Although the question of fishing up or down the 
stream is usually settled by the direction of the wind, 
you may sometimes have the option; and it is, 
therefore, as well to £ay*a word or two on both sidles. 

1. If, when you are fishing down^lream, you 
take* a step or two with each successive throw, your 
fly is always travelling over new water, which can- 
not haVe been disturbed by the passing of your line.* 

2. When you are fishing rp- stream, you may 
lose the advantage of raising so many fish ; but, on 
the other hand, you will have a better chance of 
hooking those which nise at your fly, because the 
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darting forward of a fish seizing it has a tendency 
to tighten your line, and produce the desired effect. 

3. If you are iix the habit of catching a fish 
sometimes, there is another great advantage in fish- 
ing up-stream, viz. whilst you are playing and lead- 
ing (necessarily down-stream) the fish which you 
have hooked, you do not alarm the others which are 
above you, waiting till their turn comes. 

^ xvm. 

The learned are much ^divided in opinion as to 
the propriety of whipping with two flies or with one. 
I am humbly of opinion that your chance of hook- 
ing fish is mudn increased by your using two flies ; 
but I think that, by using only one, you increase 
your chance of landing the fish. 

XIX. 

When you are using two flies, you can easily find 
the bob-fly on the top of the water, and thus be sure 
that the end-fly is not far off. When you are using 
only one fly, you cannot so easily see where the fly 
is ; but I think that you can make a better guess as 
to where the firh is likely to be after you have 
hooked him. 

xx. 

Also, when you> are using two flies, you may 
sometimes catch a fish with one of them, and a w T eed 
growing in a river A with the other ; when such a 
liaison is once formed, you will find it difficult. 
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with t all your attractions, to overcome the strong 
attachment of the fish to your worthless rival the 
weed. 

XXI. 

If the weed will not give way in the awkward 
juncture above allucied to, .you must proceed to ex- 
tremities. ‘ Then comes the tug of war / and your 
line is quite as likeljr to br^akJbetween you and the 
fish, as between the fish and tfye weed. 

XXII. 

When, during the season of the May-fly, your 
friends, the gentlemen from London* say that they 
f have scarcely §een a fish rise all day/ tfo not too 
hastily conclude that the fi^h have not been feeding 
on the fly. 

XXIII. 

The only ‘ rising’ which is seen by the unlearned 
is the splash which is made by a fish w T hcn he darts 
from a considerable depfh in the water to catch .an 
occasional fly on the surface. There is, however, 
another sort of e rising/ which is fetter worth the 
skilful angler’s attention, viz. — 

XXIV. 

When a fish is seriously feeding on the fly, he sta- 
tions himself at no greater depth than his own length; 
and making his tail tile hinge of his motions, he 
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gently raises his mouth to the top of the water, and 
quietly sucks in the fly attempting to pass, over him. 
A rising of this sort is not easily seen, but it is worth 
looking for : because, although a fish feeding in tfiis 
manner will rarely go many inches on either side for 
a fly, he will as rarely refuse to t&ke one which comes 
(without any gut in the water) directly to him. 

Hxv. 

If your fly (gut unfortunately included) should 
swim over a fish witli^ut his taking it, look ,put well 
for a darting line of undulation, which betokens his 
immediate departure ; and remember that it is of 
no use to 'continue fishing for him after he is gone. 

XXVI. 

The stations chosen by fish for feeding are those 
which are likely to afford them good sport in catch- 
ing flies; viz. — 1. The mouths of ditches running 
into the river ; — 2. The confluence of two branches 

»r * . * 

of a stream, which has been divided by a pateh of 
weeds ; — 3. That part of a stream which has been 
narrowed by two such patches; — 4. Pish are also to 
be found under the bank opposite to the wind, where 
they are waiting for the flies which are blown against 
that bank, and fall into the river. 

< xxvn, 

If, during your walks by the river-side, you have 
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market any good fish, it is fair to presume that other 
persons haj^e marked them also. Suppose the case 
of two well-known fish, one of them (which I will call 
A) lying above a certain bridge, t»he other (which 
I will call B) lying below the bridge. Suppose 
further that you hale just caught B, and that some 
curious and cunning friend should say to you in a 
careless way, c Where did you take that fine fish ? ’ 
a finished fisherman woulu advise you to tell your 
inquiring friend that you had taken your fish just 
above tVc bridge, describing, the scene of action, 
the spot which, in truth, you know to be still occupied 
by the other fish A. Your friend wo, aid then fish no 
more for A, supposing that to.be the fish which you 
have caught; and whilst he innocently resumes his 
operations below the bridge, where he falsely ima- 
gines B still to be, A isjeft oyiietly for you, if you can 
catch him. 

XXVIII. 

When you see a large fish rising so greedily in the 
middle of a sharp streaifi, that you feel almost sure 
of his instantly taking your May-fly, I would advise 
you to make an accurate survey of^all obstructions 
in the immediate neighbourhood of your feet — of 
any ditch which may be close belqnd you — or of any 
narrow plank, amidst high rushtf, which you may 
shortly have to walk over in a hurry. If you should 
hook the fish, a knowledge of these interesting locali- 
ties will be very useful to you, 
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XXIX. 

When your water-proof boots are wet through, 
make a hole or two near the bottom of them, in 
order that the Water, which runs in whilst you arc 
walking in the river, may run freely out again whilst 
you are walking on the b,ank. You will thus avoid 
an accompaniment of pumping-music, which is not 
agreeable. 

XXX. 

Never mind what they of the old school say about 
f playing him till he is tired.’ Much valuable time 
and many q good fish may be lost by this antiquated 
proceeding. But him into your basket a& soon as 
you can .* Everything depends on the manner in 
which you commence y/mr acquaihtance ( with him. 
If you can at first prevail upon him to walk a little 
way down the stream with you, you will have no 
difficulty afterwards in persuading him to let you 
have the pleasure of seeing him at dinner. 

XXXI. 

'Do notjbe afraid of filling your pockets too full 
when you go out ; you are more likely to leave 
something behind you than to take too much. A 
♦man who seldom catches a fish at any dtfrer time, 
usually gets hold <sf one (and loses him of* course) 
whilst his attendant is gone back for something w r hich 
had been forgotten. 

* XXXII. 

« 

If, your attendant is a handy fellow at landing 
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a fish, let him do it in his own way; if he is not, 
t ry to fin^l a better man, or go home. Although so 
much depends upon his skill, jrou will rarely derive 
much comfort from asking him fc\r his opinion. If 
you have had bad sport, and say to him, f Which 
way shall we go mow?’ he will most probably say, 
f Where you please, sir.’ If you ask him what he 
thinks of the weather, he is very likely to say that, 
last week ( ivhcn you werein London ) it was ‘ famous 
‘ weather for fishing or lie will perhaps say, that he 
expect: s that next week (ibhen you are to be at home 
again ) it will be very good. I never knew one of 
these rrfen who was satisfied with thg present hour. 

xxxmr 

Do not leave off fishing 'early in the evening 
because your friends are tired. After a bright day, 
the largest fish are to he caught by whipping between 
sunset and dark. Even, however, in these precious 
moments, you will not have good sport if you con- 
tinue throwing after -yoy have whipped your fly off. 
Pay attention to this ; and if you have* any doubt 
after* dusk, you may easily ascertain the point, by 
drawing tile end of the line quickly through your 
hand, -^-particularly if you do not w ear gloves. 

XXXIV. 

No attempt is here made to give directions as to 
the best season^ for cutting the w r oods which are 
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fittest for the making of rods, or as to the mode of 
preparing them ; because the worst rod which is kept 
for sale at the present day is probably as good as the 
best of the first lew dozens which any amateur is likely 
to make for himself. 


xxxv. 

Lastly — When you have got hold of a good fish, 
which is not very tractSble, if you are married, 
gentle reader, think of your wife, who, like the fish, 
is united to you by very tender ties, which can only 
end with her death, or her going into weeds. ^ If 
you are single, the loss of the fish, when you thought 
the prize your own, may remind you of some more 
serious disappointment. 

R. P. 

Rod Cottage , Riverside , 31rf May, 1829. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I forgot to say, that, if a friend should invite you 
to his house, saying that he will give you ‘ ari excel- 
lent day’s fishing,’ you ought not to doubt his kind 
intention, but you certainly ought not to feel very 
sure that you will have good sport. Provide your- 
self for such a visit with every thing which you may 
want, as if you were going into an uninhabited 
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country. Above all things, take a landing-net with 
you.* Your friend’s (if he has one) is probably torn 
and without a handle* being a sort of reticulated 
shovel for taking fish out of the well of a punt* 
Take warning from the following story. 

Mr. Jones and, Mr. Thompson went last week to 
the house of Mr. Jenkins, for a few days’ fishing. 
They were received with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality by Mr. and M?§. Jenkins, and on the fol- 
lowing morning after breakfcM, the gardener (who 
was on that day called 'the fisherman) was desired 
tc* attend them to the river. * Thompson, who had a 
landing-net of his own, begged to have a boy to carry 
it. Jack was immediately sent for,* and fye appeared 
in top boots, with a livery hat and waistcoat. 

Arrived at the water-side, Thompson gave his 
gnat basket to the boy, and told him to go on the 
other side of the river, and look on 4he grass for a 
few May- flies. Jack said that he did not exactly 
know what May-flies were, and that the river could 
not be crossed without going over a bridge a mile off’ 
Thompson is a patient man, so he bi^an to fish 
with*his landing-net for a few May flies, and after he 
had necessarily frightened away many fish, he suc- 
ceeded*^ catching six or seven May-flics. 

Working one of them with theridowing line much 
to his own satisfaction, and thinking to extract a 
compliment from his attendant^ he said, * They do 
not often fish Here in* this way — do they?’ f No,’ 
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said the boy, ‘ they drags wi’ a net ; they did zo the 
day afore yesterday.’ 

Our angler, after much patient fishing, hooked a 
fine trout ; and having brought him carefully to thb 
bank, he said, € Now, my lad, don’t be in a hurry, 
but get him out as soon as you 2an.’ ^Jack ran to 
the water’s edge, threw down the net, and seizing the 
line with both hands, of course broke it immediately. 

Nothing daunted, THSrhpson now mended his 
tackle and went on fishing ; and when he thought, 
‘ good easy man,’ that the ‘tery moment for hooking 
another trout was arrived, there was a great splafeh 
just above his fly ; — and the boy exclaiming, 1 Damn 
’un, I miss’d ’un,’ instantly threw a second brick-bat 
at a rat which was crossing the river. 

Mine host, in order to accommodate his friends, 
dined early ; and when they went after dinner to 
enjoy the everfhig fishing, they found that the miller 
had turned off the water, and that the river was 
nearly dry, — so they went back to tea. 


R. P. 



1'REE PLANTING. 


So much has been lately said respecting Sir Henry 
Stewart’s method of transplanting large trees, th^t 
I am induced to mention # a method I have adopted 
in some of his Majesty’s parks, which has been 
attended with great success, and which, I believe, will 
Be found to be infinitely cheaper, and more generally 
to be depended on, than the plan <jf Sir H. Stewart. 
I tried the experiment on rather a large scale this 
spring # (1831), in Busljy Park, and under every 
disadvantage, as I was not able to # bcgin the work till 
the second week in March, and there was rather a 

i • 

long continuance of cold dry weather after, the 
plants had been removed. Of some hundreds of trees 
which were taken up and replanted, not one had 
died, thougl\nany # of •them were of a large siz<^ and 
some of them laurels from ten to fwelve feet in 
height, showing their blossom %t the time they 
were transplanted, w hich w r as not at all checked by 
the operation. 

The plan I adopted is as follows. In the first place? 
the earth must be excavated at some distance from 
the tr^e, leaving all the principal fibres, and the 
earth adhering to tlfem, in a compact ball, under- 
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mining it as much as possible, and taking care not 
to shake or injure the ball by twisting the stem of 
the tree, or using it as a lever to loosen the tap 
roots. When this has been dbne, and a correspond- 
ing hole made at the place to which the tree is 
intended to be removed, the following^ "Ynethod of 
taking it up and conveying it is to be used. 

Two pieces of iron must be previously formed, of 
the breadth and thicknes^bf a common cart-wheel 
tire, three or four inches wide, and rather more than 
half an inch in thickness, chid about six feet .long, 
bent in this form. 



which will reduce it to three feet across. This size 
will /lo for tretf* requiring from two to lour men to 
lift them; but a size larger and stronger in propor- 
tion will be wanted for trees, which will require from 
eight to ten or more men to carry theq . Put these 
irons under the ball of earth, as near the centre as 
possible, leaving a space between them of about two 
feet, and for larger trees a little more. Bun two 
strong poles about eight or ten feet long, and three 
<or four inches in diameter, and smaller at each end, 
and apply them, as shown in the sketch, to each side, 
passing them through the bends of the irons, so as to 
form a complete hand-barrow. The" tree may then 




so that as many men can conveniently apply their 
strength to it as are wanted, without being in each 
other’s way. The whole is fixed and unfixed without 
any loss of t,ii*e, and requires no tying, nor is there 
any danger of its slipping off. One ,% of the chief 
advantages of this method is, that the tree is sup- 
portecloji the ball of earth, instead of the earth being 
supported by the fibres, as is usual in most cases, 
liven in moving large trees witMrucks, sledges, &c., 
most of the mischief is done in loading and unload- 
ing, aqd in adjusting the tree # to a proper position, 
which can all be done* by the above method, without 
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in the least injuring the fibres, &c. The roots which 
extend beyond the ball are cut off’ at the outer or 
further side of the trench, and are left projecting. 

In taking up thjp tree, it is advisable to go much 
wider with the spade from it, than the ball is in- 
tended to be. /The size of the ball may be after- 
wards reduced with a pick, so that scarcely a root 
jvill be materially injured. In planting, spread the 
projecting roots out cardftfily in different layers, as 
near a* possible to their original position, as the hole 
is gradually filled up with m^uld. 

The best way of forming the ball is to prepare it 
the year before the tree is to be taken up. This is 
to be done by digging round it, and cutting most of 
the principal roots. Thig. has been long practised 
with success ; but where this precaution has not 
been taken, the above method will be found prefer- 
ably to cuttingHhe roots close to the side of the ball 
of earth. 

In removing very large trees, such of the tap and 
other large roots which cannot conveni ntly be got at 
may be separated by means of a long chisel, which 
can be readily applied under the ball of earth.* In 
moderate-sized trees, however, this is not reared. 

Having mentioned this plan of planting, it is only 
fair to add, that the trees I have removed are not so 
large as those described by Sir H. Stewart. Had 
it, however, been necessary for me to have planted 
larger trees, I have no doubt but that I should have 
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succeeded equally well ; as, by means of the cross 
.levers, the* strength of a proportionate number of 
men may be readily applied. 

Having stated that! consider yiy plan preferable 
to that of Sir H. Stewart, I will now give my reasons 
for saying sB^ Ii* the first place, it is cheaper. 

I have ascertained this by comp<*ring the expense 
which it cost a gentleman to plant some moderate- 
sized trees on Sir H. SfeTvart’s plan, with what it 
cost to plant an equal number on my own, and I 
found^that I could Ao jfanuch cheaper. 

•In the second place, I consider my plan more 
successful in preserving the lives *<jf tlift, trees, and 
more generally applicable tp every description of 
tree and shrub — large for instance, the 

fibrous roots of which cannot be# exposed without 
destroying the tree. # Elms, which are very tenacious 
of life, will succeed wpll by either prtm ; and with 
common care may be transplanted of a large size. 
Oaks, beech, Spanish chestnut^ and birch do not 
soon recover ftjgm tlie exposure of their roots. ]lol- 
lies also of some years’ growth suffer from it. By 
taking these trees up in the mannejfl have described, 
they do not appear to feel the removal. 

Lastly, I do not find that any of the trees which 
I have thus planted require support, as the large 
ball of earth steadies them sufficiently. 
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